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A MAY-DAY TROUTING. 


BY GEORGIA ROBERTS. 


E passed through the dusk of the dawning day, 
Through meadowy spaces bright with 
bloom, 
Down balsamy aisles of woodland way, 
Thro’ slumbering hollows, still a-gloom. 


Away to the dark stream’s mossy side, 
Past lines of alders that lean and drink, 

To the far, deep pools, where the treasures hide 
Under rough rocks lining the ragged brink. 


Which, translated into hard, cold, 
everyday, four o’clock A. M., got-to- 
get - your - own - breakfast prose, means 
that we were going trout-fishing. 

The writer has hunted for years—ever 
since the first exciting chases in the 
back-yard, armed with a bow, and 
arrows which were blunted to prevent 
injury to the eyes, heads and windows 
of long-suffering neighbors. She has 
fished since the first bent pin, loaded 
with beefsteak (in those halcyon days 
one couldn’t stick a worm), was lowered 
carefully before the nose of an independ- 
ent and scoffiing minnow ; but even now 
there is something most depressing 
about the first few moments when you 
arise in the dark and wonder bitterly 
why you had not retired earlier the pre- 
vious night. You turn out into the 
clear, crisp, stinging air of morning, 
finding it still too dark to see yourself 
in the four-by-six looking-glass tacked 
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to the outside of the camp, perform 
grudging ablutions in icy water, and 
wish from your heart that there was 
some one else to get breakfast. But by 
the time the salt pork has been fished 
from its “kaig” and fried, the coffee 
made and the pancakes stirred, your 
temporarily allayed enthusiasm returns, 
and you set off for the trout stream. 
Breakfast bolted then, one morning 
last May, we shouldered our baskets and 
tackle, and, after locking the camp and 
sticking the key between two logs with 
a bit of moss over it, made our way 
through the cold, odorous darkness along 
the eastern bank of Wolf Creek. Behind 
us, the stream struggled for half a mile 
around, over and under all sorts of 
obstructing stones and windfalls, until it 
joined the middle branch of the Oswe- 
gatchie River, winding its twisted way 
for miles through those glorious soli- 
tudes until it emerged under the open 
skies and exchanged the leafy gloom, 
where shy wild things came to drink 
and bathe, for sandy banks and sunny 
stretches where the cows go wading, 
Seven days previous we had left those 
same farms behind us and had gayly 
tramped the fifteen miles into Wolf 
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A MAY-DAY TROUTING. 


Creek Camp, and had there taken 
possession. Sidney, the long-suffering, 
had packed in most of the duffle, 
weighing about fifty pounds, while I 
carried the remainder, weighing, at the 
start, about fifteen pounds. The last 
two miles it easily weighed the square 


of that. Both shoulder-blades were 
bruised and my arms perceptibly 
lengthened. What that pack basket 


must have felt like chills me to con- 
jecture. I know that it went down on 
the camp floor with a thump that dented 
a can of condensed milk. 

After one day devoted to rest and 
prowling around the old haunts, we 
lovingly put our fly-books in shape for 
the fortieth time since planning the trip, 
looked over our tackle and prepared for 
business. 

The following morning we began to 
fish. Luck seemed with us and we 
brought home good strings each night, 
or rather Sidney did, while I generally 
hadafew. We fished the river in its 
best places and found some good-sized 
trout, but they were very shy and not 
so plentiful as in the creek. Each day 
our walks grew longer as we fished over 
the pools near camp and gradually drew 
away into the wild and less accessible 
interior. Few care to penetrate to spots 
only gained by long tramps and weari- 
some climbs around rapids and over 
windfalls, 

On the morning of which I write, we 
moved with a rapidity made possible by 
frequent trips, and passed the three or 
four miles of creek already fishedto apart 
of the stream quite new to us. In silence 
we pressed forward until, at an exclama- 
tion from Sidney, I looked up from my 
anxious search for safe foothold on the 
rough stones, and stood fairly speech- 
less. -The creek had made one of the 
sudden turns all woodmen know, and 
rounding it we were confronted by a 
view of surpassing grandeur. Over 
huge boulders, surely piled by the 
mighty hands of some forgotten and 
giant race, leaped the stream, a boiling 
and foaming surge of water. At the 
base of the fall great patches of stiff, 
shaking yellow foam sailed slowly 
around and around a deep black pool 
about twenty-five yards in diameter. 
There were but few overhanging 
trees, and in that clear black mirror 
every cloud in the gray sky was faith- 
fully reflected. 
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“Bet you there are some old sockers 
in there!” roared Sidney. 

The noise of the falling water as we 
approached was deafening. He jointed 
and strung his rod, and, sitting down, 
began hunting outa good fat worm. I 
simply couldn’t fish in that place. 
Nature, always so ready to reward her 
lovers, had suddenly disclosed to us a 
picture of such wild beauty that I felt 
unable to do more than appreciate it. 
So, perching on a rock at the edge of 
the rapids, I divided my attention be- 
tween the impetuous rush of water 
above and the calm and unheeding 
votary of Isaac Walton below. The 
bait rightly adjusted, Sidney began a 
series of delicate casts here and there 
over the smooth surface of the great 
pool. Once, twice, a third time the im- 
paled sacrifice flicked the pool, when 
zip—swish—boo—click! And quicker 
than I can tell it, almost more rapidly 
than eye could follow, a mighty trout, 
fit denizen of that place, had cut the 
silent water, snapped the bait and was 
off; had felt the strange, restraining 
thread ; had made a wild dive here and 
there, and then stopped sulking. I 
stood up, my heart thumping. 

“Tt’s a whale,” said Sidney, and re- 
lapsed into silence. 

How the line whistled, how the reel 
sang, as the cunning old fellow schemed 
and struggled for liberty; turning, 
twisting, jerking, angrily shaking, and 
occasionally making lunges and leaps 
that gave our hungry eyes most tanta- 
lizing glimpses of his jeweled sides. 
Again and again he flashed the length 
of the pool, always returning at a speed 
that made the lightning work of the reel 
a necessity. Just once as he sulked I 
glanced at Sidney. He stood knee-deep 
in the water at that moment ; his hunt- 
ing cap was cocked over one ear and 
his face was puckered with an anxiety 
which only characterizes it at such 
times of tremendous moment. 

Mee-e-e-e whined the silken thread. 
Once more the fight was on. Again 
and again the frail rod bent until it 
‘eemed that it must snap. Presently, 
however, the rests grew more frequent, 
and it took all of Sidney’s delicate urging 
to start Sir Trout from his quiet. More 
and more feeble grew the rushes, and 
at last, after a final masterly play of the 
rod, he lay before us. How we gloated 


over him and admired his brilliant sides, 
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how we weighed him and measured 
him and fought the battle over, every 
fisherman knows. He was a giant of 
his tribe at that, weighing, as he came 
from the water, a good two pounds. 

We rested from our labors then and 
made a delicious lunch of bread and 
butter, and trout, spitted on green twigs 
and roasted over a little fire. Then, 
after Sidney’s smoke and a further con- 
templation of the “whale,” we moved 
on for two or three miles, stopping oc- 
casionally at some promising spot, and 
adding to our store a good collection of 
average-size fish. We were now nearing 
a locality of which we had often heard, 
from the few old hunters who had ex- 
plored it ; a wild and untraveled section, 
called the Swamp. Through it ran the 
creek, so onward we went. Of all the 
dismal, wild places that was the worst ; 
low and damp enough to chill one to 
the bone. 

“TIsn’t this horrid?” I ejaculated. 

“Yes, dismal old hole,” said Sidney, 
the prosaic, and sat down on arock to 
fit a new tip to his rod, the other having 
been badly sprung in what we termed 
the Great Encounter. It was a dismal 
old hole. Doré would have reveled in 
it. It looked to me like snakes ; though 
the only one I have ever seen in the 
woods was a small, extremely dead one 
of the garter variety. About us reigned 
that sort of profound silence that pre- 
cedes thunder-storms or cyclones; a 
foreboding and ominous hush—a hush 
which had lasted through all the ages, 
and must still brood there for all 
time, unless, in centuries to come, the 
ever-swelling flood of humanity should 
oversweep even the fastnesses of the 
earth and blot out the last beautiful 
hunting grounds, reclaiming the stub- 
born wilderness and turning the danc- 
ing, rushing stream into bricked-up 
bounds. Water-power for a packing 
house, perhaps! Now, however, the 
swamp lies there, silent and forbidding. 
Here and there heaps of enormous 
boulders lay piled; beyond them a 
great tree, weather-beaten by the storms 
of many years, stretched a tangle of thin 
white branches across the water. Still 
Sidney pressed on until, striking a good 
bit of water, he began casting, and I 
started on a few steps to get space for 
my rod and line. 

As I stood adjusting my leader I 
glanced up-stream in time to see some- 
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thing, a form or a shadow, stir in a 
dense alder thicket eight or nine rods 
ahead, while at that moment the air was 
suddenly filled with a most frightful, 
piercing scream. Shrill,thin, long-drawn- 
out, it enveloped me with horror. 

I have never heard one of my own 
sex raise any great commotion, but I 
can imagine some choice inquisitorial 
torture wringing from us just such 
quavering, high-pitch sounds of mortal 
agony. After the first dreadful moment, 
in which movement was impossible, I 
made a wild plunge for Sidney, and 
clutched him. He looked startled. 

“Good heavens, what is it?” I gasped, 
holding him with a firm grip. 

“What an unearthly yell,” said Sid- 
ney. “It’s a panther. I didn’t think 
there was one left in the woods.” 

“There evidently is,” I whispered, 
shakily. “Come on, let’s get out of 
this.” 

“Pshaw ; where’s your sporting blood, 
Nan? There’s a great trout-hole ahead.” 

“Well, the trout can stay in it; my 
sporting blood does not indicate the 
necessity of staying around here to be 
clawed by that fiendish animal. We 
haven’t so much as a hunting-knife,” I 
urged. 

“Why, great Scott! My dear, we are 
not half as badly scared as he is; he is 
probably in the next county by this 
time. Besides, a panther never will 
attack anyone in the day time, any way. 
Come on, I am going up there and 
fish ;” and thus did Sidney gently calm 
my fears and lead me forth to safety. 
He now swears that what we saw was a 
deer breaking cover, and the unearthly 
scream came from some disturbed owl. 
Perfectly ridiculous! I know it was a 
panther. 

Sidney fished, and secured seven 
beauties, after each one turning mock- 
ingly to me to say, “ How is that for 
your panther?” 

But I sat on a high rock and wished I 
had as many eyes as a fly. I tried to 
look all ways at once, but naturally 
couldn't, and the locality which I could 
not view at the instant felt occupied and 
suspicious and gave me cold chills. 

Presently, to my relief, we turned 
down-stream, and, fishing now and then 
over choice bits, made our way steadily 
to the large pool where the Great En- 
counter had occurred. Then, although 
the afternoon was waning, Sidney would 
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go no further, declaring that he must 
have one more cast; for, he said, he was 
positive that the grandfather of our 
great trout lived somewhere in that 
pool. I had lively visions of being over- 
taken by darkness and remaining out all 
night in the woods surrounded by a 
select circle of screaming panthers, but 
resigned myself and watched Sidney. 
Again and again he cast, while not even 
a four-inch trout rose to the bait. He 
glanced at me. 

“Just one more now,” he said, “and 
then we will make for camp.” 

Again the bait danced across the 
water, lying slate-colored in the waning 
light. Airily it flew here and there, as 
if imbued with life, lightly flecked the 
water and rose, when swish! whale 
number two leaped his whole length 
from the water as if to show his size, 
gave a vicious snap and darted off, the 
sole possessor of Sidney’s best leader. 
I looked at the despoiled angler, ready 
to give a shocked and expostulatory 
“Siduee /” but for the moment he was 
past speech of any description. When 
he did speak it was to say wrathfully : 

“A good pound heavier than the one 
I've got. You just wait. I'll have the 
gentleman yet. We'll come here to- 
morrow and have another go at him.” 

That mishap ended the day’s fishing, 
and we hurried to camp, reaching it 
after stumbling the last quarter-mile 
over a well-known trail in the dark. 

The morning dishes were wrestled 
with while the fire came up, and after 
the usual supper of pancakes, salt pork, 
trout and coffee had been disposed of, 
we retired to sink instantly into that 
dreamless slumber which, unmindful of 
dietary insults, comes to the weary 
sportsman, 

Same camp routine next dawn, only 
earlier, because Sidney thirsted for the 
fray. 

Reaching the pool (no stops by the 
way) Sidney warned me to be quiet, and 
began casting in his most seductive 
manner. Rise after rise only proved 
to be the smallest trout allowed by law. 
Some he threw back; others, larger, 
were tossed scornfully on the mossy 
stones, whence I gathered them in the 
basket. Suddenly the bait was taken 
by a specimen about five inches long. 
Sidney gave his rod a vicious yank mut- 
tering, “I'll teach you minnows to 
monkey with bait half your size!” and 
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upin the tree-top went the little trout, 
the impetus winding the line several 
times around the stout twig. He had 
finally to cut the line. Doubtless, that 
bait and line and possibly a little sun- 
dried trout are hanging there yet. 

After so much commotion it was use- 
less to attempt the pool again until 
later, so we adjourned to a sunny spot 
on the nearest ridge and had lunch, 
afterward exploring a little for deer 
tracks. As the afternoon waned we re- 
turned, and Sidney commenced a series 
of the most delicate casts. After a 
number of fruitless efforts a little ripple 
cut the water and the bait quietly dis- 
appeared, 

“ Another darned minnow!” cried 
Sidney, giving his rod a disgusted jerk. 
It bent double, then straightened out, 
with the broken line dancing and quiver- 
ing. 
Shades of the Gentle Angler! Was 
that a minnow, whose broadside and 
flashing tail showed for a moment as he 
jerked away and disappeared? Then I 
did have a chance to say “ Siduee/”’ for 
that individual, usually calm, temperate 
and polite, sat down and said things for 
a full minute. 

So, after a wasted day, we returned 
tocamp. We found it open, the fire 
going and, bliss unspeakable, the dishes 
washed. Mr. Humes, the genial host 
upon whose preserves we were fishing, 
one of the veteran guides and (the 
mighty hunter of the Adirondacks, had 
stopped for the night on his way to Ox 
Bow, another camp five miles beyond. 
After devouring our letters and a week 
old newspaper which he brought us, 
we recounted our week’sexperience. I 
expatiated upon the panther incident, 
which really seemed more tame than at 
the time of its occurrence. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Humes, in his gentle 
way, “Mr. Sidney’s right; they’re 
pretty scared of you in daylight. Years 
ago I used to meet ’em once in a while. 
Once I went to look at a bear trap and 
found a panther init. He had chewed 
his leg considerable but couldn’t get 
away and he was pretty mad.” 

“Well, what happened then?” I cried 
breathlessly, as, after a long silence, the 
old hunter showed no disposition to con- 
tinue his narrative. 

“Oh, why, I shot him!” he said mild- 
ly 


“ Well,’ I urged, “did you ever meet 
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any more ?” Mr. Humes’ hunting yarns 
have to be dragged from him almost 
word by word, so great is his modesty. 

“ Yes, once or twice.” 

“ What happened then?” 

“ Well, one night I was asleep on my 
back in the woods and my fire had gone 
out, and a panther jumped out of a tree 
and lit on my chest. He was pretty 
heavy.” (Silence.) 

“You seem to be here now, so what 
did you do that time?” I asked, after a 
long pause. 

“Oh, itcame so sudden that it scared 
me and I yelled and that scared the pan- 
ther, and he yelled and streaked it off ; 
then I got up and built a fire and set up 
the rest of the night. It did scare me 
terrible for a minute.” 

I regarded him with awe; such ex- 
periences as he must have had in the 
sixty years of a life spent in those 
woods! Later in the season I became 
a delighted listener to many an excit- 
ing yarn, told me in Mr. Humes’ own 
inimitable way. 

The. following morning we had set 
for our return to the world of news- 
papers, business and “store clothes,” 


but Sidney determined upon one more 
attempt to get that big trout, “Just to 
have a pair like that to take home,” he 
said. 

The day was perfect for fishing, and 


the trout responded to every cast. 
Slowly we worked our way up the 
stream, fishing as we went, until the 
pool was reached. Then the siege be- 
gan in earnest. Very deliberately the 
bait was cast, and with exquisite pre- 
cision the fine, almost invisible silk line 
uncurled above the quiet water. An 
hour passed, then another, while not a 
word was spoken. Sidney went up to 
the rapids, crossed, and tried from the 
other side. Not even the flirt of a tail 
from the monarch of the pool. 

We left the place for three hours, then, 
returning, resumed the same patient 
angling. So many other trout were 
hooked that I felt sure that only the 
patriarch remained in possession of those 
dark depths, and had despaired of secur- 
ing him when the surface was stirred by 
the broad sweep and graceful curl of 
water, never accompanying any but a 
large fish. One gleam of a bright body, 
a snap, and the line spun from the 
screaming reel as the big fellow at- 
tempted his old tactics. But fore- 
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warned proved forearmed, and he was 
given all the line he wanted. 

Then the conflict raged. He leaped 
and dived and doubled on the line, then 
sulked without a motion until I was 
sure he had tangled the line about a 
snag, so inert he seemed. For two min- 
utes (it seemed as many hours) he would 
remain motionless, Sidney’s delicate 
grasp holding the rod in readiness for a 
rush. Then would come a repetition of 
every phase of the struggle, but always 
a little weaker and still a little weaker. 
Sidney was in motion constantly, reliev- 
ing the fearful strain on the rod ; now up 
and down the bank, now retreating, now 
waist deep in the icy water. So long 
and so fierce was the combat that not 
even when he was finally landed, still 
struggling, did we seem to feel sure of 
the prize. 

There he was, however, and we sat 
looking at him in respectful silence. 
Never had I seen such a trout ; with his 
generous curves and brilliant spots, he 
was in truth the heroic representative of 
his tribe. The charms of his predeces- 
sor dwindled away before the magnifi- 
cence of his extra pound and a quarter. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Sidney, examining 
the beauty, “here’s a bit of the lost 
leader and a piece of hook in his jaw.” 

It was only about four o’clock, but we 
could not spoil this grand coup by mak- 
ing another cast, so, tenderly bearing 
his prize, Sidney led the way to camp. 
Little we cared that there was only 
green wood to burn, and that we had to 
put butter in our coffee in lieu of con- 
densed milk, our store of which had 
given out. The dingy lantern shed a 
dim light over our festive board, feebly 
illuminating the shiny brown squares of 
the oil-cloth table-spread, the heavy 
dishes, the brown pancakes and the 
still browner trout, the pail of steaming 
coffee, and the inevitable four-pound 
brick of maple sugar. We ate our sup- 
per with “wood’s appetites,” gloriously 
sharpened by success, and told and re- 
told for the benefit of each other every 
phase and detail of the day’s struggle 
and its closing triumph. 

We were astir bright and early next 
morning, and locking the door for the 
last time and placing the key in its 
niche, reluctantly turned our faces 
from the dear old camp. All too soon 
-aradise lay behind us in the leafy 
leagues beyond the hills. 





OUTDOOR LIFE AT WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


BY JEANNETTE A. MARKS. 


UAINT old Fuller says “the 
pride of Athens lieth not in 


her walls,” but had he seen 

Wellesley he would understand 
why its daughters are enthusiastic in 
their admiration of its grounds. Not 
very long ago a well-known English- 
woman who came to America to study 
women’s colleges, was particularly im- 
pressed by the beauties of Wellesley 
and the extent of the college grounds, 
and when, on her return, some one asked 


her why she did not establish a similar 
college, she replied that, if they would 
give her the Royal Botanical Gardens 
and a million pounds, she would. 
Although the grounds are probably 
of botanical interest only to the botany 
department, they are of common in- 
terest to everyone, whether to the stu- 
dent or the visitor who loves the beauti- 
ful. The young man who asks if you 
“love scenery” would be perfectly at 
home at Wellesley and never lack for a 
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topic of conversation. You may roam 
over more than three hundred acres 
belonging to the “College Beautiful.” 
An occasional stone wall gives the 
only hint of the rock upon which Massa- 
chusetts may be said to be founded ; 
everywhere are rolling hills and woods, 
loveiy meadows, and clear streams, and 
Lake Waban is at the very foot of the 
hill upon which College Hall stands. 
Across the water lie the Italian Gardens 
belonging to the Hunnewells, stone 
steps and balustrade completing the il- 
lusion that you are gazing upon the 
shores of sunny Italy. For some reason 
it does not seem odd in winter to see 
the snow weighing down the grotesque 
figure trees and the balustrade outdone 
in whiteness by her covering, and when 
the sunlight dances about the trees and 
gardens, the jeweled golden whiteness 
seems scarcely less warm than blue- 
skied Italy herself. When the spring 
comes, all the shores of Lake Waban 
are but the greenest gardens, the build- 
ings hid behind the young foliage. 
Although the buildings do not form a 
part of outdoor life at Wellesley, still 
they add to it. To look un from the 


lake and see College Hall, the imposing, 
ivy-covered old pile gives one a sense 
of pride that education should be so 


solidly represented. Then to the right 
from the lake is Music Hall, and above 
on ahillis Stone Hall, founded by the 
Stones. Between Stone Hall and Col- 
lege Hall Hill lies the hill upon which 
stands the Farnsworth Art Building, of 
white sandstone in the Renaissance 
style of architecture. To the left of the 
Art Building is Norumbega, where the 
president of the college lives, and near 
Norumbega are two cottages, Freeman 
and Wood, both very popular upper- 
class dormitories. 

Off in the distance from the lake lies 
the little hill on which Simpson Cottage 
is located, the prettiest cottage in all 
the grounds, and yet so surrounded and 
covered by pine trees that it may be 
hardly seen. As a rule, Simpson is 
filled with freshmen, for the upper-class 
students prefer not to live there, since 
it is such a long walk from College 
Hall. In all, the buildings on the grounds 
accommodate some seven hundred peo- 
ple. 

Much of the stimulus for the appre- 
ciation of outdoor life and the participa- 
tion in active sports comes from a mod- 
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est and rather small gymnasium, located 
in a wing of College Hall. Here the 
freshmen are required to spend three 
periods a week in corrective and recre- 
ative gymnastics, and here Miss Hill, 
the director of physical training, talks 
to them about hygienic living, about 
the proper carriage, and about the out- 
door sports. The room is moderately 
well appointed with chest-weights, 
dumb-bells, Indian clubs, chinning-bars, 
rib-walls, rowing machines, and rings. 

As a rule, the first year’s work in the 
gymnasium consists only of the more 
elementary of the Swedish gymnastics, 
although some students might be fitted 
for more advanced work. But as all 
the students are divided into ungraded 
divisions, it is impossible to adjust the 
exercises to the abilities of all. When 
the gymnasium is not being used by 
the under-class divisions, it is usually 
occupied by recreative classes or by 
girls training for basket-ball or working 
on the rowing machines. Basket-ball 
has become such a popular sport that 
even the members of the faculty have 
taken it up. In the evening, after din- 
ner, strange shadows may be seen flit- 
ting to and fro before the gymnasium 
windows. This pedagogical team has 
threatened to play the students some 
day. It is needless to say that sucha 
day of reckoning would be welcomed 
by all. Very little of what may cor- 
rectly be called athletics goes on in the 
gymnasium, but simple all-round exer- 
cise is taken, and a stimulus for outdoor 
sports is given. In brief, there is an 
attempt made to insure an intelligent 
interest in physical culture and outdoor 
life. 

Every Wellesley student owes Lake 
Waban an unpayable debt of gratitude 
for quiet sunny hours spent in rowing 
or in idle floating when the lessons are 
done, sometimes, but generally when 
they are not. The girls whoare chosen 
to row at Float are not the only ones 
who are in luck in the spring, for whether 
the crews are out or not, Lake Waban 
is dotted with boats. Some idly drift, 
while the inmates turn them into stud- 
ies; others are lazily paddled about, 
and still others scoot along with the in- 
evitable aspect of having a purpose in 
life. This purpose is usually the deeply 
thoughtful one of a picnic luncheon or 
supper in the woods on the shore. A 
shawl is spread on the ground, and the 
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contents of the supper-basket are care- 
fully arranged onit. Whether it is that 
students have larger appetites than any 
other class of people or not, I do not 
know; however, the picnic basket is 
usually very large, and the remains are 
very slight. Then in the evening, over 
the stillness of the water, come the lap, 
lap of the waves, the resonant trumpet 
of some frogs, and the slap of oars on 
the water. Later you may be fortunate 
enough to hear a beautiful voice singing 
the Wellesley songs, or some plaintive 
song like the “Land o’ the Leal.” A\l- 
most always there is the sotind of man- 
dolin and guitar, now playing near by, 
then drifting, drifting away, till only 
the faintest tremble of the music vibrates 
and vibrates ; then all is still again, the 
silence broken only by the ceaseless 
lap, lap, and the gentle rustling of the 
air-stirred leaves. Far off in the dis- 
tance you hear several voices singing, as 
they go up College Hall Hill: 

‘* We're together to-day, and to-morrow away, 

’Neath the oaks of our dear Wellesley.” 

Subdued, happy, and yet half regret- 

ful that all the nights of the year can- 


not be like this music-wrapped, cloud- 
less moonlight night, we leave the shore, 


and gently paddle homeward. The 
night sounds of the frogs, of the crick- 
ets and of the whippoorwill, you think 
are nowhere more beautiful than in 
Wellesley. 

Probably the reason that the crews 
are less popular than basket-ball is due 
to the fact that there is no active con- 
test, except in rowing form. There is 
little doubt that, were racing allowed, 
rowing would at once become more 
popular than any other sport in college. 
But till women know how to do good, 
honest swimming as well as fancy float- 
ing, and until the ratio between faint- 
ing and endurance is changed, racing 
will never be and ought never to be 
allowed. Each class has the regulation 
out-rigged shell. In the spring and 
fall each crew is required to spend three 
hours a week on the lake, training for 
form. All the girls have already been 
trained in squads by student coaches on 
the rowing machines. The class crews 
are then selected from the squads, and 
the “College Eight” is selected one 
week before Float Day from the best of 
all those who have been training. There 
is great joy when a lucky student is put 
on the eight, the highest distinction in 
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Wellesley rowing honors. The stroke 
used is the Oxford, taught by Mr. Leh- 
man at Harvard. Perhaps this stroke 
may be better adapted for women, and 
would guarantee success for the femi- 
nine American when it does not seem 
to for a young Uncle Sam. If Bryn 
Mawr would adopt the Cornell stroke 
and Smith the Yale, an intercollegiate 
race might be arranged for; and if Smith 
would only not refuse to row Bryn 
Mawr, the championship might be de- 
cided, and the winning stroke sent out 
to some of the smaller colleges in the 
West as coming from her great sisters 
in the East. But this is taking some of 
the athletic bloom off the twentieth 
century, and as that is still an unknown 
quantity, it should be treated with be- 
coming reverence by all who receive 
their training in the nineteenth century. 

Golf is in comparatively an undevelop- 
ed stage of its existence, in the sense that 
there have been no tournaments, but 
the increasing nuniber in the golf club 
shows that it is a very popular sport. 
The links are considered to be fine ones 
and are well cared for. There are nine 
holes, but the golfers use only seven. 
The links and some golf sticks were 
given by Dr. Channing to the college, 
and it is to him that the college is in- 
debted for the pleasure of golf. 

In the warm, fragrant days of early 
spring and summer, golf becomes more 
than usually attractive, offering the two 
desirables of that season, for it is a 
game we play simply for the pleasure 
of being outdoors, and it does not dis- 
turb the dolce far niente of the warm 
sunny day. Whether you drive to stop, 
or stop to drive, the blue of the sky and 
the green of the rolling hills present a 
view where every prospect pleases; and, 
since man is as rare and as hard to find 
as a needle in a haystack, nothing is 
present to revile. Everybody plays 
golf, which means that a universally 
popular game has found no particular 
champion at Wellesley and awakes but 
little spirit of contest. But who cares 
for contest when, with a purpose for an 
excuse, one may wander at will in the 
sweet days of May and June, when the 
fresh flowers begin to spring. Would 
Chaucer change his gay tournaments 
and trappings for the undisturbed 
“ pleasaunce” of a quiet game of golf? 
Perhaps he would, if he had to change his 
medizeval play-day for the busy to-day. 
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In tennis every year there are regular 
recurring tournaments for class cham- 
pionships. The college has two clay 
courts, very well cared for, and four 
turf courts that are not sogood. On the 
clay courts the champions meet and do 
battle, and there lose or win. Last year 
the college champion received an un- 
usual and interesting ovation. Amidst 
cheers and yells of delight, she was 
raised on the shoulders of her friends. 
But she was one of the largest and 
broadest girls in college, and too heavy, 
too great a burden, for even their enthu- 
siasm, so they put her in a wheelbarrow 
and wheeled her up College Hill with 
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Wellesley is not the only phase of 
this sport at college. There are the 
beginners. Everyone knows what a 
delightful half-hour may be spent with 
beginners. These students grasp their 
rackets as if they were life-preservers, 
and treat their balls as if they were 
sky-rockets. After having bowled, with 
a firm understroke, two balls heaven- 
ward for an hour, they pant, sink on a 
bench, and declare between gasps that 
they “haven’t had such a good time in 
a long while, and didn’t know tennis 
was such great fun.” Alas! they think 
they have been playing tennis. Never- 
theless, they have been doing two things 


“oar.” 


renewed cheers of delight. The victor 
may have felt less crowned in a wheel- 
barrow than on the narrow shoulders of 
her friends, but anyway she must have 
been more comfortable, and there is no 
doubt that it was better for the friends. 
There are sometimes tournaments with 
other colleges, and last year there was 
one with Radcliffe, in which Wellesley 
was badly beaten, a sad but wholesome 
lesson for her that not even the best 
of grounds will make champions and 
win tournaments. The tennis this year 
promises to be of greater interest. 

But excitement over a championship 
or a tournament between Radcliffe and 


splendidly—being burned brown by the 
sun and getting good, hard exercise, 
that makes them understand better the 


relation between x and y. It makes 
little difference in the state of their 
spirits that they have lost three balls 
over a net twelve fect high into a marsh 
fifty feet beyond the courts. And it 
makes still less difference that the peo- 
ple who were really playing tennis in 
the court next to them had to stop re- 
peatedly to return balls that had been 
served into their court, or to dodge the 
server, more aptly the servitor, of the 
flying ball madly pursued by her who 
would drive a sane racket mad. A solil- 
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oquy by a tennis-racket on the thread- 
bare subject of “ What fools we mortals 
be,” probably would not be a very flat- 
tering discourse for most Wellesley stu- 
dents to overhear. +: But there! that is 
taking the wind out of the racket sails, 


and is one of those inanimate possibili- 
ties classed together with sprites, gob- 
lins and brownies, upon which we should 


not speculate. Some things are noto- 
riously spiteful; not only women and 
sprites, according to legend, but even 
the stupid-looking, big-headed racket 
that gets square with you by blistering 


a hand that it has never blistered before, 
or slipping just when a particularly fine 
return should have been made. 

As a phase of pedestrianism, the good 
old-fashioned walking still keeps its 
place. There is no longer the walking 
club, which has been superseded by 
wheeling parties; but still there are 
girls who think nothing of walking from 
five to ten miles once a week anyway, 
and sometimes oftener than that. 

It is easier and pleasanter on a warm 
day to get on a wheel and go flying off 
for a long, cool spin. The wheeling 
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seems to be a more successful method 
than the walking, for keeping out 
thoughts about work. When you are 
on a wheel it is not so easy to talk about 
somebody’s doctrine of the inevitable, 
get excited arguing or talking, and so 
lose all the benefit of the exercise. Con- 
cord is a wheeling trip of .fifteen miles 
from Wellesley, and there in the spring 
and fali the students make pilgrimages 
to see all the interesting and fascinating 
places—the homes of Emerson and the 
Alcotts, the Minute Man, the Old Manse, 
the home of Thoreau, and then Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery, with its thousand 
memories of great men and women, and 
its restful, quiet old graves and simple, 
time-worn stones. As you stand under 
the dark pine trees, the sun filtering 
through the boughs in occasional gayly- 
dancing spots upon the dark brown nee- 
dles, and gaze upon the ragged pine 
hedge surrounding Hawthorne’s grave, 
death seems a very quiet and lovely 
sleep. Then to turn around and find 
behind you the four modest little stones 
of the Alcott sisters, with simply their 
initials cut upon them, death seems a 
very unperplexing and simple rest. That 
you have whirled fifteen miles, that a 


few hours before you have left the busy 
rush of a large college, seems scarcely 


possible, the world is so far away. The 
study you have been so zealously en- 
gaged in, the pet ambition for a tennis 
championship, have faded away into 
the mists of a busy world that may not 
enter Sleepy Hollow. All thoughts, all 
ambitions seem idle when you face such 
greatness and simplicity of thought as 
is commemorated by the plain boulder 
over Emerson’s grave. You wheel quiet- 
ly ahead or behind your friends, and 
wonder why you were ever in a hurry 
to do anything, or why you have ever 
talked so much nonsense. Not till you 
have wheeled out from the shade of the 
green old trees in the cemetery, and the 
sunshine falls full upon you again, do 
you realize what a vital sort of life it is 
after all. Strange to say, you have an 
appetite, which you satisfy at a sweet- 
smelling little bake-shop. Then you 
are ready foratrip home. This is only 
one of the many delightful trips that 
may be made on wheels in all directions 
upon the fine roads of Massachusetts. 
But while the spring days bring 
wheeling parties, they also bring other 
outdoor pleasures in the shape of col- 
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lege féte days. The first week in June 
sees the celebration of Tree Day, an 
exclusively college holiday, to which no 
outsiders are admitted. Itis the gayest 
and prettiest pageant that the college 
ever sees. The green campus is cov- 
ered with the four classes, representing 
in costume some particularly beautiful 
phase of days that are gone, or gayly 
making fun by their dress of some phase 
of to-day. The campus presents a reg- 
ular rainbow of color as the pageant 
moves in and out on it, the multi- 
color giving from the distance the effect 
of bright festoons of flowers covering 
the green. Then there are various 
dances and some speeches, and the 
usual custom of giving and receiving 
the spade and the planting of the 
Freshman tree. 

Close upon the heels of Tree Day 
follows Float, to which visitors are ad- 
mitted. A brass band plays in the pa- 
vilion of the boat-house, and fireworks 
are set off from rafts on the lake. Lan- 
terns are hung along the shores of the 
lake, where the onlookers sit to see the 
crews go by. As the crews pass, the 
class yells are given and the musical 
Wellesley cheer. The men’s voices but 
make the cheers the finer, and a tingle 
of pride goes through you as you hear 
crew after crew cheered and note the 
real excitement and pleasure which vis- 
itors take in this sport. It has been a 
beautiful and jolly good night ; the only 
damper is that the college year has 
come to an end. Many a rather grave 
senior wishes that she might see in her 
future such bright days to make her 
way apleasantone. “ Dear old Welles- 
ley,” she thinks; “it is indeed the Col- 
lege Beautiful.” 

The votaries of basket-ball are legion 
and their ardor is something incom- 
prehensible to almost everyone except 
themselves. They are just as violently 
interested in the ball and the basket as 
are the hockey players in the puck and 
the hockey stick. Three times a week, 
all winter long, each class team exercises 
in the gymnasium, throwing the ball 
and doing many limbering-up exercises. 
For each squad there are student 
coaches, appointed by the director of 
physical training, which term at Welles- 
ley does not mean simply a pedagogical 
activity confined to the gymnasium, but 
one extended over the grounds wherever 
students want to play any kind of game 
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or want any kind of advice. Perhaps 
the dividing line between social and 
athletic sports may be made on the basis 
of bloomers, for only those engaged in 
the latter kind wear bloomers, while 
the students playing tennis and golf 
may be seen in all kinds of bicycle suits, 
pretty Scotch plaids and caps. Basket- 
ball is pre-eminently the spring and fall 
sport that engages the most attention. 
The field is a large well-graded piece of 
ground beside the lake and music hall. 
The ground was especially prepared for 
basket-ball, and before it was used for 
this purpose it was an athletic field for 
all kinds of sports. To anyone except 
the basket-baller, it might be a place 
where to sit down and gaze around 
would be the greatest pleasure. Di- 
rectly across the lake is the stately old 
home of the Durants, the founders of 
the college; to the right of that the 
enchanting Italian Gardens, and ’way off 
in the distance the blue hills. But no; 
when they play on this spot they are 
just as absorbed as they would be in the 
gymnasium. In fact, the interest at- 
tached to this game has made such an 
appreciable difference in the interest in 
rowing that the crews have been very 
hard to organize for the past two years. 

All winter long there is a keen com- 
petition between the basket-ball teams 
and he crews to see which can do the 
best all-round gymnasium work. For 
both these sports physical examination 
and particular physical ability are nec- 
essary. No student is allowed to take 
part in either unless she returns from 
the medical examiner labeled “ all 
sound.” In that case she may enter 
into competition with other students, 
and win herself a permanent place in 
the crew or team if possible. For each 
class team there are an umpire, two ref- 
erees and four substitutes. The whole 
appointment of officers is made by the 
Athletic Association, which has under 
its direct control all organized sports. 
The applicant’s name must be submit- 
ted to the head of the sport before she 
may consider herself a candidate for 
crew or team. 

These heads of the port, together 
with the president of the Athletic As- 
sociation, the vice-president, a senior 
member, and a member-at-large, who 
looks after the interests of the non-ath- 
letic girls, constitute the executive com- 
mittee of the Association. All business, 
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all appointments, in fact, all control of 
the outdoor athletic life is in their hands. 
It is a well-organized interest, a hard- 
working interest, that speaks nobly for 
the old adage: “ Mens sana in corpore 
sano.” The only unwilling and igno- 
rant flock that has occasionally to be 
prodded on to a love of exercise and 
outdoor life is that of the incoming 
Freshman class. Some of them rebel, 
and some of them from districts unin- 
vaded by the nineteenth century inno- 
vations think it immodest to wear 
bloomers. One student went through 
her entire college gymnastic courses 
with her voluminous bloomers pulled 
securely down to her ankles. Truly, 
she cut a very poor figure as a Turk! 
One is wickedly tempted to wonder if 
her bloomer covering was an entirely 
disinterested offering laid at the shrine 
of Modesty. 

About the time of the mid-year ex- 
aminations, those who can skate, and 
even those who cannot, turn gladly 
aside from giving or taking examina- 
tions, to whirl over the ice, or to receive 
the proper number of bumps and see 
more stars than they ever saw before. 
People whom you thought before to be 
very busy become suddenly and unac- 
countably blessed with nothing to do. 
You wonder how they can go out for an 
hour in the morning, you begin to be 
surprised when they are out for three 
hours in the afternoon, and when they go 
out at seven o'clock in the evening, not 
to return till ten, your astonishment has 
reached its limits. The next morning 
they remark that they feel a little stiff, 
and think they will have to go out 
again in order to limber up. You are 
reduced to silence when they but re- 
peat the yesterday’s performance ; per- 
force, you go and do likewise. It is not 
an uncommon thing to see students so 
healthily tired from skating that they 
can scarcely stay awake to take their ex- 
aminations, and they never have time to 
work up the usual mental stage-fright. 

Perhaps the most violent good fun 
that is enjoyed on the lake is that of the 
Hockey Club, composed of the students 
who skate most securely and who do 
not care for knocks. The two teams 
belonging to this club are led by two 
members of the faculty, who happen to 
be twin sisters and almost indistinguish- 
able. This fact but adds to the inter- 
est of the game a certain delightful 
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element of mystery, for unless the twin 
with the handkerchief on her arm has 
the handkerchief arm turned toward 
you, there is no certainty for which goal 
the puck should be bound. But they 
play equally well, and carry so much of 
the thickest of the fight on between 
them that the teams could not be better 
satisfied. The games are witnessed by 
an admiring throng composed of stu- 
dents who would like to play if they 
could, of small boys who dodge out and 
intercept your pucks for you, and of 
young men from the village who are 
reduced to a respectful silence by the 
mighty blows dealt out indiscriminately 
to the unoffending pucks and members 
of theclub. Occasionally ashout will be 
raised when some one falls particularly 
gracefully. One day a tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, rather serious-looking student 
with eye-glasses on, who happened to be 
in the thick of the fight, received first 
on one side a crack froma hickory stick, 
then one on the other, and, just as she 
was preparing to withdraw, the heaviest 
girl in the whole club ran into her. 
Proper apologies are never omitted when 
you intentionally or unintentionally run 
into some one, such as: “Oh, I beg 
your pardon;” “I hope I didn’t hurt 
you;” but never do you stop to see 
what you have done, and skate away as 
fast as you can after the ever-whirling 
puck. The interest of skating is but 
heightened by the colors and unique- 
ness of the costumes. Bright, many- 
colored toboggan-caps and red sweaters 
form a favorite dress, and almost all 
the students wear the regulation short 
bicycle skirt and leggins. As every- 
one knows, who has skated in a short 
skirt, the enjoyment is increased two- 
fold. 

But skating is not the only winter 
sport that affords fun for the partici- 
pants and onlookers alike. Every year 
there comes the usual “heaviest fall of 
snow we have had in years;” then is 
the time that coasting is taken up, with 
just as much enthusiasm as skating, 
although by fewer people. Parties are 
formed at all hours to coast off College 
Hill, which is just about as steep as a 
hill can be. The college endowment of 
toboggans and sleds seems to be small 
and unsuited to the demands made upon 
it, as the one toboggan used this year 
testifies by its appearance. 

Itis not simply the coasting, the de- 
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lightful sensation of whizzing through 
the air, that makes this sport so attract- 
ive, but it is also the accidents and even 
the possible dangers that attend it. 
Last year a party of students could find 
but one small sled, which would barely 
hold two, one girl sitting very far for- 
ward on the projecting runners in a most 
uncomfortable and exposed position. 
That necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion was proved again. . A boat-seat 
and a barrel-stave were procured. The 
barrel-stave was placed crosswise in 
front; on that the projecting student 
was put. The boat-seat was placed half 
on the sled and half off; another student 
sat down on the “half on” and kept it 
on, while a third sat down on the “ half 
off.” The ever-handy kind friend 
pushed them off, and when they reached 
the bottom two got up with peeled faces, 
one in a fainting condition. Of course, 
they never tried that again. This year 
a rather amusing accident was observed 
in front of College Hall. A party of 
three started out on the one much- 
abused toboggan. They were packed 
on just right, with the steerer hanging 
her foot out in the true scientific man- 
ner. The snow had a uniform depth of 
about three feet, but the young ladies 
possessed among them six feet; when 
they reached the bottom these six feet 
were all that was visible, but by a se- 
ries of contortions in which the feet were 
forced down and the arms up, they 
emerged from the snow breathless and 
unable to see or hear until some of the 
snow had been brushed off their faces. 

A good crust brings other fun than 
coasting, in the form of snow-shoeing 
and skeeing. There are quite a num- 
ber of students who enjoy snow-shoeing, 
but only one who had the hardihood 
this year to attempt skees. She goes 
out to Tupelo Point. The opportuni- 
ties for skeeing and snow-shoeing about 
Wellesley are really very unusual; miles 
may be covered inside the grounds, and 
there are many excellent roads. For 
the student who loves winter and spring 
sports Wellesley affords almost every 
opportunity. Even gunning for ducks 
may be enjoyed on the coast, fifteen 
miles from Wellesley, with compar- 
atively little expense. The shore is just 
a delightful morning trip on the wheel 
from the college. Wellesley is in- 
deed an “ Earthly Paradise ” for students 
who care for outdoor life. 
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PONY! what vistas of happi- 

ness the very name unfolds! 

reaching back, with ever increas- 

ing tenderness and fondness to 
the days when, panniered on the sides 
of that fat and faithful family pensioner, 
“the old pony,” the first dawn of re- 
membrance merges into tradition and 
fairy-land. The very word pony and hap- 
py childhood are synonymous. Ponies 
were trusted with the precious burden 
of our own little selves by loving moth- 
ers ; on them we ambled across the fra- 
grant meadows to our earliest school; 
and when the days of aspiration came 
for something almost too good to be 
really expected, but to be very much 
wished for, was there any more earnest 
request in the petitions to Santa Claus, 
which are written 
and dispatched in 
such touching 
faith, than for “a 
pony, please,” and 
“for my very self 
as my very own, 
apony, that I may 
put it in our tiny 
cart and go tothe 
meet when the 
hounds throw 
of”? 

Nature is in 
league with po- 
nies and the chil- 
dren ; you cannot 
eradicate them. 
Nature gave up 
agesago the 
mammoth and the 
saurians and all 
the mighty 





‘* CHARLES BURGESS, JR.” 
(Cross-bred Welsh and Shetland.) pony. He canbe 


monsters that formerly ranged the 
earth; where the hairy rhinoceros, the 
lion, and the elephant wandered in ear- 
lier days, through America and _ all 
Europe, they too have passed into obliv- 
ion, orto the museum, Even the prim- 
itive ox, the elk, and the moose have 
disappeared from whole regions, yet the 
pony remains, indestructible and in all 
his pristine vigor and purity. 

Wild as the asses’ colt of the Script- 
ures, but plentiful and irrepressible he 
ranges the bleaks of the isles of the 
northern seas where scarce the goat can 
live; he followed the retreating Celt 
into the fastnesses of the Welsh mount- 
ains; he defied the incursion of Roman, 
Dane, and Saxon in the wilds of Ex- 
moor and the recesses of the New 
Forest, and from 
these sanctuaries 
he is reissuing for 
the benefit of 
children the world 
over. 

One of the most 
encouraging of 
the signs of the 
times for the 
future of the 
horse in America 
is the ever-in- 
creasing interest 
in, and popularity 
of, the pony. We 
are just begin- 
ning to realize 
the immense 
amount of useful- 
ness and fun we 
can get out of the 
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handled quickly and by any odd hand 
about the premises, even by the ladies 
and the children ; he can be driven any- 
where, in any kind of vehicle, at any 
pace, and at any length. He will take 
boys for a gallop, or you to the depot or 
out to lunch, whilst you are finding the 
coachman for your regular rig, and he 
will wait with the sublimest patience 
till you gossip to your heart’s content, 
and never complain. 

Then ponies cost so little to buy, and 
to keep, and to harness, and to tend, and 
they are so healthy, so hardy, and so 
handy. They double the pleasures of 
acountry home, and are never in the 
way. Of course, in ponies as in all live 
stock, the better the breed the better 
the pony, because if he comes of a 
weli-established breed and of reputable 
stock, you have the assurance that he is 
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with a pony—while they would cer- 
tainly resent the same treatment from 
an adult. Shetlands are the smallest 
of ponies and are extremely hardy, re- 
quiring little care—indeed, if neglected, 
they can take good care of themselves, 
if left to range on hills similar to those 
which form their native heath in their 
home on the storm-racked islands to the 
north of Scotland. 

The colors most fashionable here are 
browns and blacks and the picturesque 
pie and, skewbald, the latter tints said 
to show descent from the softer Iceland 
ponies and Norwegians. They are, how- 
ever, very pretty, and are in request 
on this side of the Atlantic. It is only 
in recent years that importers have ex- 
ercised care in the selection of pure- 
bred Shetland ponies, and there are a 
number of northern ponies of com- 
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a pony and not a vicious little runt or 
an accident. Heredity transmits cer- 
tain characteristics and certain temper- 
aments, and a study, or at least an ac- 
quaintance, with these is essential in 
forming a decision as to what breed will 
meet your kind of country, and the kind 
of work you want to put him to. 

I shall assume that the pony needed 
is the kind of general utility family 
pony, or “knockabout.” 

Of the various breeds of ponies 
adapted to general purposes, and es- 
pecially safe for small children, the 
Shetlands appeal to us, for between 
these shaggy little beauties and our 
loved toddlers there seems to be a nat- 
ural affinity. Shetlands will allow chil- 
dren to do almost anything with them 
—and there is very little which an en- 
terprising boy will not attempt to do 
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moner kinds in this country, many of 
them alleged to be of Shetland descent. 
To protect themselves, those interested 
in the propagation of the true breed 
have established a stud-book for the 
registration of pure stock, and have or- 
ganized a Shetland Pony Club, which 
now includes in its membership all the 
reputable breeders and importers, 

Mr. Thomas L. Watt, of New York 
City, is one of the most extensive Shet- 
land pony fanciers in the East, owning 
the crack stallions Monte Carlo, Kelpie, 
Montreal and Uncle Sam; well known 
to the frequenters of the horse-shows. 
Mr. William Simpson, of New York, 
owns a number of such good ones as 
Dixie and Frank. Mr. W. F. Fotterall, 
of Rosemont, Pennsylvania, is the 
owner of Dandy Thistle. W. J..Samp- 


son, of Youngstown, Ohio, showed a 
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number of good ones at the last Na- 
tional Horse-Show, including Bobby 
Burns, Jessie, Pandora, Ruby and Gem. 

Mr. R. F. Carman, of Long Island, 
has owned a number of famous harness 
ponies, and is considered an authority 
upon them. Some of his best-known 
prize-winners were Spot, Lightfoot and 
Eclipse. The chestnut gelding Gim- 
crack, owned by Miss Florence Kemble, 
of Philadelphia, is considered a very 
high type of harness pony, and he, too, 
has covered himself with glory in the 
show-rings. 

In describing a Shetland’s points, Mr. 
Oscar B. Garrioch writes : 

“The head should not be too fine, 
and the eye should be prominent; the 
ears of good size and set well forward. 
The neck is thick and crested high up, 
so that the impression is conveved that 
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the crest extends right up to the ears. 
This gives appearance of great strength 
in the neck, and, added to the broad 
shoulders, enables the pony to draw 
great weights. The neck should be of 
good length, and the back, of course, 
short. The rib should be very well 
sprung, any indication of slab-sidedness 
savoring of the Icelander. The quarters 
should be as round as an apple, and the 
tail set on moderately high. In short, 
the Shetland pony should pass muster 
when judged by the points of a horse, 
and there must be no appearance of a 
delicacy about him. Nothing effemi- 
nate will do for a Shetland stallion. A 
poor neck is a fatal fault. By the same 
reasoning nothing coarse will do for 
a mare. The geldings should be a 
sturdy medium between the two. An- 
other fatal fault is an inclination to leg- 
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giness ; in fact, short legs are so charac- 
teristic of the Shetland that a leggy 
one is rarely met with, and if a pony is 
leggy he is certain to have Icelander 
blood in his veins. 

“So, in selecting a pony, 
look for one that is short- 
legged, sturdy in build, thick 
in chest, strong in his neck, 
round in his quarters, pleas- 
ant-faced, and with a nice 
mane and foretop. The 
foretop should come between 
the ears from the top of the 
crest, and the pony’s legs 
should be sound and strong. 
The pastern should be 
springy, and the action smart 
and as trappy as possible. 
The eye will in the major- 
ity of cases indicate the 
jtemper.” 

The Exmoor pony is highly prized in 
England for the use of children and 
ladies, and pony fanciers have crossed 
it very successfully with the Arab and 
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Barb, producing polo ponies and har- 
ness ponies of the highest quality. 
The prevailing colors are chestnut, bay 
and gray. The extreme delicacy and 
beauty of form to be met with in some 
individuals of this breed indicate East- 
ern blood. Comparatively few thor- 
oughbred Exmoors have been imported 
into this country, but Exmoor crosses 
may be found in the breeding of many 
of our prize-winning ponies, 

For pony breeding in excelsis and on 
scientific lines, and having regard to the 
mating of blood-likespecimens for saddle 
and stylishharnesspurposes, particularly 
utilizing the pure Welsh, Arab-Welsh, 
Arab-Russ and Exmoor strains, we must 
touch upon the operations which Mr. 
Theodore Cuyler Patterson has carried 


‘* MONTREAL ” 
on near the old Erdenheim Farm, where 
rare old Leamington, the thoroughbred 
sire, and Flora Temple, the great trot- 
ting mare, lie at peace under granite 
slabs. Here we have object lessons in 
the Americo-Arab Kasim, son of Abdul 
Hamid II., the pure Welsh Titania, 
Queen Mab, and that renowned prize- 
winner Cupid, which the owner’s pretty 
little daughter Marie can do what she 
likes with. Then the same owner had 
the great pair Lochiel and Cock Spar- 
row, who would trot together in harness 
for many miles over that hilly country 
and put to the test the endurance of 
much larger horses. Maritje, another 
little beauty at this stud, is by the 
hackney stallion Eclipse, and out of a 
Welsh mare of quality, and her paternal 
grandam being also Welsh, she has all 
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the endurance of that race, as well as 
the snappy action of the typical English 
harness breed. 

Talking of polo-pony breeding calls 
to mind the operations in that di- 
rection by Mr. Spencer Borden, of Fall 
River, Mass., an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of producing ponies here suitable 
for the game in England, who has pro- 
mulgated much information about the 
breeding of blood-like ponies from the 
Arabcross. The tendency is to produce 


polo ponies nearer 14.2 than 14.1 hands 
high, and possessed of all the character- 
istics of the mature thoroughbred race- 
horse, speed being highly desirable on 
the larger polo fields played upon nowa- 
days, in contrast to the small enclosures 
to which the Western cow-pony was 


AND ‘‘ MONTE CARLO,” 


better adapted, his cat-like motions ren- 
dering better play possible there than 
they would on the long ranges. 

Welsh ponies are mostly bay or brown 
in color, average forty-four inches high, 
and are of a sturdy pattern, such as 
might be expected from a race which 
for generations has roamed the mount- 
ains and moorlands of Western Britain. 
The stock has of late years been much 
crossed with the Lowland breeds, and, 
therefore, the pure-bred ponies are now 
considered invaluable. They are har- 
ness ponies of great endurance, and 
popular for youths’ and children’s use. 
As already indicated they cross well 
with the Exmoor, Thoroughbred, and 
Arab. 

The English hackney pony is a typical 
harness pony, possessing all the traits 
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and characteristics in miniature of the 
larger hackney horse. It has been 
produced by crosses of the original 
Norfolk hackney cob, or long-distance 
trotter, whose records were made on the 
hard highroad in the days of our great- 
grand-sires, and by using the fine Welsh 
and Exmoor, some Scotch and also 
some New Forest mares of ten and 
twelve-hand stature. Beautifully con- 
formed, it is trappy and stylish, and 
is much used in park phaétons and 
small traps and carts by young ladies 
and youths who have not quite arrived 
at the age when a full-sized horse is a 
necessity. 


A breed of pony found along the 
beaches of the Eastern States is the 
Chincoteague, a family closely related 
to the “ Marshtackie” of Georgia and 
Florida, which probably had their origin 
in the Spanish Louisianian and Texas 
cow-pony, but lacking the hardiness 
which the latter has gained as a result 
of the rough treatment received through 
generations. These ponies have long 
lost any fine attributes they may have 
once possessed, although they still re- 
tain unlimited endurance, indomitable 
will, and the ability to subsist on very 
sparse fare. 

The Canadian pony, which very well 





A FAMILY PARTY. 
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deserves mention here, is descended 
from the early importations of Norman 
horses, of which it is, in point of fact, 
a miniature, possessing its progenitor’s 
high crest, flowing and wavy mane and 
tail, grayish or dark color, trotting ac- 
tion, and docile character. Mixed with 
the blood of the English thoroughbred, 
this pony, or cob, has undoubtedly given 
stamina to the cobs of Vermont, New 
Hampshire and northern New York, 
and breeders and fanciers of it claim 
that from this source the original 
Vermont Morgan family is descended. 
Herds of these ponies, now, alas, thin- 
ning out, run wild on the prairies of the 
Northwest, and from them breeders in 
the Eastern provinces replenish their 
stock, finding the trained animals highly 
esteemed for general harness purposes. 

American boys, as they outgrow their 
ponies, are fortunate in having the In- 
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dian pony as a means of transition from 
pony to horse. It is doubtful whether 
a boy ever really learns to ride with a 
good “seat” until he mounts a small 
horse or a pony of this kind. The 
Shetland’s back is so broad in propor- 
tion and his withers so low that a boy 
finds it a very different matter to sit a 
horse properly after his childish pony. 
Truly, the wily Indian pony of our con- 
tinent is admirably adapted to finish 
the young horseman’s education. Not 
that the Indian pony is nearly so bad as 
tradition paints him. No doubt, many 
individuals have bad tempers and tricks 
innumerable, but most of these are ac- 
quired during the process which passes 
for breaking. They are, for the most 
part, almost entirely unbroken, but 
when properly handled are, generally 
speaking, as even-tempered and tract- 
able as any other breed of horses. 
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BY A. H. GODFREY. 
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“aT THE MERCHANT’S GATE,” CENTRAL PARK. (.132). 


ZANDERING a-wheel along one 
or other of the city’s broad 
thoroughfares which lead out 
through the Park, or by river 

front, and find their ending in some sub- 
urban shady lane, I often wonder how 


many of the countless thousands of our 
cyclists who take their rides abroad, ap- 
preciate the inexhaustible beauties of 
nature which lie within the confines of 
Manhattan’s Isle, or adjacent, and are 
theirs for the asking without the ex- 
penditure of a nickel. 

Thoughts such as these prompt the 
searcher after things that are quaint 
to hie away from club meets and 
century runs, and become a leisurely 
saunterer, alone, or in congenial com- 
pany, to some cosey nook in nature’s 
garden-patch or some old edifice of his- 
toric interest, beyond the reach of the 
noisy picnickers, and enjoy a holiday 
such as only a lover of the rural and 
romantic can appreciate. 

It is wonderful how very quickly one 
can get away from the elaborate prod- 
ucts of the modern builder, the tower- 
ing structures which make one’s eyes 
ache, and the dignity, far more impress- 
ive and pleasing, of the roomy and 
well-proportioned edifices which mark 
the abode of the dwellers on Murray 
Hill. 

Let us enter Central Park by Scholar’s 
Gate at the Plaza, and guide our wheels 
through the maze of vehicles going 
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‘RAISED TO THE NATION’S HERO,” 


north along the fashionable east drive. 
Everybody who is anybody comes here 
sooner or later in the day, the don ton 
while the sun is high, and those who 
would be of their set in the waning twi- 
light, and the remainder after the lights 
are seen flickering through the trees. 
Next take a dip down the main drive 
to the Obelisk, the Egyptian monolith, 
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now looking down upon a million dwell- 
ers in this busy metropolis whose site 
even was unknown to the Eastern world 
when the tall shaft had an existence of 
two thousand years. 

As we make the circuit of the Park we 
rest a few moments at a picturesque dell 
much frequented by lovers of quietude, 
and wander down the winding path, 
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** WE EMERGE BENEATH THE FOOT-BRIDGE.” 


which leads where the rocks slope in 
rugged beauty and are crested with ma- 
jestic trees. Seats are half hidden in 
overhanging foliage, and the wistaria 
twines around the rustic benches, which, 
like magnets, draw us to their embrace. 

The day being ours to do with what 
we will, we turn out of the Park at the 
Merchant’s Gate and joyously wend up 
the cyclist’s paradise, yclept the Boule- 
vard, which, in the language of every 
wheeling enthusiast, leads to every- 
where. The branches of the white pines, 
planted years ago, almost meet overhead, 
and their long fringes are of the kind 
that whisper soothingly to every pass- 
er-by and become musical with the slight- 
est stirring air. The landscape-gardener 
has been given carte blanche on the 
strips under cultivation which border 
the central promenade; and, where floral 
culture has not been arranged for, young 
lindens, Lombardy poplars and horse- 
chestnut trees have been set out. 

Along this cyclist’s paradise may be 
seen wheeling enthusiasts of all ages 
and sizes. Near the lower end great 
crowds congregate to smile at, first, then 
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criticise, and, finally, imitate those who 
float by them. 

Where the Boulevard is highest we re- 
fresh, as the saying goes, when soda- 
water is indulged in (for experienced 
riders seldom drink anything stronger, 
and very little of that); and then we glide 
down the hill to Ninety-sixth street and 
turn on to New York’s great show-place, 
the Riverside Drive. Here nature has 
been aided and abetted by man, and both 
have embellished with a lavish hand 
this favored pleasure-ground. All along 
the border of this drive, from Seventy- 
second street to the point at which we 
stand, the landscape-gardener has been 
busy planting out early spring flowers. 
Acres, too, have been planted in shrub- 
bery and vines; and hardy trees like the 
oak, maple, locust and sycamore have 
been left in clumps bordering the net- 
work of walks which render every part 
of this ideal retreat accessible to pedes- 
trians. Aboveall this arethenoblestruc- 
tures of Columbia University and other 
institutions on Morningside Heights, the 
whole being flanked at the northern ex- 
tremity by the stately white-marble pile 
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raised to the nation’s hero, General Ulys- 
ses S. Grant. Magnificent is’ the only 
word which correctly expresses the im- 
pression conveyed. 

There are not more than one or two 
historic old relics left nowadays along 
the famous drive, and about the only 
one that will attract the wayfarer is the 
mansion with lofty porch supported on 
Grecian pillars, which was built by 
General Gage early in the last century. 
While not claiming, like so many 
other old places in the vicinity, to have 
been occupied by Washington as his 
headquarters, it is said to have sheltered 
the great General on more than one 
occasion, and, somewhat after the 
manner of Jubal mansion overlooking 
the Harlem River, was a house at 
which the officers of the contending 
hosts used to meet socially, as on neu- 
tral ground. 

But we must leave the cycle path and 
ride down the hill and around the Clare- 
mont if we are to enjoy the superb 
and glorious view of the Hudson from 
the bluff. Here onecould, anda great 
many riders do, linger for hours and 
hours to 
‘Watch the ships go gliding by 

To reach the ocean wide.” 

Resting awhile on one of 
the benches, conveniently 
placed in shade under the 
tall trees which have their 
roots set on the edge of the 
bluff, we try to name the 
yachts whose glistening 
sails dot the blue waters ; 
and failing this we are more 
fortunate in distinguishing 
the steam yacht Nourmahal, 
whose brass trimmings 
shine like burnished gold in 
the bright sunlight, and 
whose whitened decks and 
neat top-hamper declare her 
to be in commission and 
perhaps bound, with a 
merry party aboard, to 
some seaside resort where 
fashion holds her sway. 
Anon we catch the sound 
of the thump, thump, of a 
large river-steamer’s pad- 
dles as she approaches from 
the city ; and fora time she 
seems to stand still, so dis- 
tant is she from us. But 
presently the swash of her 
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side-wheels strikes the tympanum, and 
the next moment strains of music float 
toward us on the breeze, telling of the 
pleasures of those on board. She is 
one of the Albany day-boats and bound 
up-stream, and glides by us as majes- 
tically as an ocean greyhound. 

Having taken our fill of the beauties 
of river and Palisades, the latter form- 
ing our horizon on the opposite bank of 
the Hudson, we now leave the Riverside 
Drive, and coasting down (again con- 
trary to the law, but it is still early in 
the day and there are few other riders 
or drivers to be met with on the steep 
grade) to the Boulevard, we put on 
steam and give our muscles some hard 
work making the long rise toward Wash- 
ing Heights. Skirting Audubon Park, 
we take the road along the cliff to the 
fort, and note the point at which the 
British General Lord Cornwallis crossed 
the Hudson, only to be frustrated by 
the vigilance of General Washington. 
With a good field-glass the road cut by 
Cornwallis, up the face of the Palisades, 
and two years later used by Gen- 
eral Lord Grey, who surprised Colonel 
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Baylor's regiment, may easily be dis- 
cerned. Here we are, indeed, on historic 
ground, and round about us on every 
hand are landmarks indicative of the 
great struggle for liberty. As we push 
on toward the great viaduct, the vistas 
are many and varied, and the whole val- 
ley of the Harlem lies at our feet. Close 
at hand is Madam Jubal’s sturdy man- 
sion, where Aaron Burr paid his court, 
and which was the theatre of political 
by-play in the stirring times already re- 
ferred to. On the higher elevations sur- 
rounding the valley are still the remains 
of the old block-houses, from which the 
contending generals viewed the contests 
*twixt their armies ; and away off to the 
north, where Kingsbridge nestles under 
the brow of Marble Hill, is the old foot- 
bridge which spans the Spuyten Duyvil 
Creek, and marks the “wading place,” 
or ferry, first established between New 
Amsterdam and the .uplands beyond. 
Here John Archer established, in 1671, 
the Manor of Fordham, which extended 
originally from the creek to High 
Bridge, and from the Harlem to the 
Bronx River. The King's Bridge, free 
to all the King’s forces, was here erected 
in 1693, by one Frederick Flypsen, and 
later forfeited to the Crown; but on New 
Year's Day, 1759, a new bridge was de- 
clared open to the public, without. toll, 
and the occasion was celebrated by a 
grand barbecue. 

Turning our back on this enticing 
panorama, we resolutely face east and 
cross the new Washington Bridge. 
From the viaduct we now obtain a view 
of the upper and eastern reaches of the 
Harlem, and of Fort George on the 
high bluff to the left, that would need 
the artistic methods of a Turner to doit 
justice. From the bridge runs Feather- 
bed Lane, at least it is so named, 
presumably because of the extreme 
unevenness of its surface prior to a 
recent date, when the city fathers graded 
it and laid on macadam. There are one 
or two grand old manors hereabout, 
but our present purpose is to keep 
right on and cross Jerome avenue, 
the scene of so many spirited contests 
between blooded horses in the days 
gone by when our richest and most 
honored citizens deemed the driving 
of a speedy trotter a step toward their 
social prominence. Down this avenue 
they used to drive, and across old Alex- 
ander Macomb’s bridge, to connect with 
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the Harlem Lane, now St. Nicholas 
avenue. 

Keeping along Jerome avenue, as 
far as One Hundred and Seventy- 
Seventh street, we turn left between the 
road-houses and go up the steep but 
short rise to Morris avenue. Here we 
find a rural community whose ancestors 
dated contemporary with or immediately 
subsequent to the Van Keulers, the Van 
Twillers and De Forests, who established 
their boweries along the Great Kill, and 
who were called by the Indians, the 
Muscootas, by which they meant the 
settlers on the flatlands of Harlem. 
Here, as at Inwood and the rocky corner 
of Manhattan Island about Fort Wash- 
ington, the cyclist is entirely removed 
from every sight and sound of the city, 
and here one can stroll for hours amid 
green lanes and beneath ancient trees, 
in an atmosphere most refreshing. 

We follow the macadam of Morris 
avenue until the Fordham Landing 
Road is reached, and on this we turn 
right, being careful going down the hill 
past the church; and then we ride to 
Kingsbridge road, a little to the left, on 
which we discover the poet Edgar Allan 
Poe’s cottage, nestling under the lee of 
a gnarled old tree on which there hangs 
a sign intimating that the cottage is 
private property and the curious must 
not trespass. A crude painting indi- 
cating a raven is affixed to the side 
of the cottage, and under it a metal sign 
relating that the house was once 
occupied by the poet. In the garden 
are some sunflowers and an aster or 
two, and some white, lace-flowered 
sambucus intermingling with fragrant 
wild roses, a golden rod, white balsams 
and some ox-eyed daisies. Away we 
wheel again along the Fordham road 
and down the hill to Fordham station 
where the New York Central Railroad 
crosses, and we find ourselves at our 
destination, the incomparable woodlands 
of Bronx Park, in all their pristine 
naturalness. Not within hundreds of 
miles is there so primitive a piece of 
nature as the hemlocks of the Bronx. 

The main entrance to the Park from 
Pelham avenue, is unmarked by gate- 
way of any kind, but after passing the 
meadows which stretch down to where 
the thickset undergrowth of vines in- 
dicates the stream’s course, we come 
upon two stone columns placed at the 
boundary of the grounds immediately 
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AMONG THE HEMLOCKS, 


surrounding old Pierre Lorillard’s man- 
sion, an edifice rather too modern- 
looking to call old, yet getting on in 
years. 

But the winding stream is our goal, 


and after paying a visit to the snuff- 
mill, now a ruin, we take the embowered 
path along the rocks and presently 
emerge neath the foot-bridge, which all 
must agree is most romantically situate. 
Looking down at the placid waters be- 
low the falls, watching the lights and 


shadows flit athwart the luxuriant fo- 
liage, there comes a sense of infinite 
peace, and one experiences the desire to 
remain there always. 

A ramble through this natural park 
made joyous with the trilling of song- 
birds and the laughter of pretty children 
at play on the lawns, is a pleasure un- 
speakable to any lover of the beautiful; 
and we revel in what lies around us as 
we pedal along past glades and crannies 
the exquisite loveliness of which tempts 
us to dismount and study them in 
detail. Pushing their way through 
clusters of partially decayed leaves are 
delicate blue-tinted flowers, fixed in a 
setting of ivy-like surroundings iri- 
descent with brown, purple and green. 
These are the heralds of spring, and 
Bryant has thus described them: 

‘‘ The squirrel-cups, a graceful company, 
Hide in their bells, a soft aerial blue; 
Sweet flowers that nestle in the humblest nooks, 


And yet within whose smallest bud is wrapped 
A world of promise !” 
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Hazels draped with catkins and twigs 
of maple wreathed in red also strike the 
eye; and while we would like to possess 
some of the blue and white blossoms 
which cluster in the crannies, yet we 
have no desire to hoard them tightly 
pressed and flattened out between hard 
boards, and so we leave them to strive 
and flourish in the dell under conditions 
which best suit their delicate nature, 
and remount our spheres murmuring the 
while the lines of Richard Dana: 

‘I loved you ever, gentle flowers, 
And made you playmates of my youth; 
The while your spirit stole 
In secret to my soul, 
To shed a softness through my ripening powers 

And lead the thoughtful mind to deepest 

truth.” 

If the wheel had done nothing more 
for the millions of the great metropolis 
than entice thousands upon thousands 
in the course of each long summer to 
this enchanting spot—and it certainly 
has been the means of bringing many 
thousands to the locality, to whom 
otherwise it would have been but a 
geographical expression—the silent 
steed would have deserved to be placed 
amongst the potent forces for good that 
are marking the end of the nineteenth 
century. How many more such charms 
dot all the northern limits of the me- 
tropolis, only those know who go “ cy- 
cling round about Old Manhattan.” 


OUR GOAL. 





YACHTING IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


BY C. H. GLIDDEN, EX-COMMODORE SOUTHERN YACHT CLUB. 


I ATURE is kind 
to the yachts- 
| menof the 
South, for, so 
far as climate is con- 
cerned, the season 
might be extended 
through the twelve 
months—in fact it has 
been many times in 
my own case—and 
sailing in winter 
is in some re- 
spects even more 
enjoyable than 
during the 
summer. The 
breezes are then 
more capricious, 
as the trade-winds have less influence ; 
and with able little vessels, bucking a 
stiff northeaster under close reefs is to 
the sailor boys better fun than “ when 
fleecy clouds go sailing by.” 
The exigencies of business, however, 
limit the benevolence of nature, for the 





club members being nearly all directly 
or indirectly connected with the cotton 
or rice interests, are forced to confine 
themselves to the early summer months 
from April to August, for their yacht- 


ing. Now, during this time the south- 
west trade-winds are reliable, steady 
and more or less strong; so much so 
that the events ordered by the Com- 
modore are safely fixed for certain 
hours and days, perhaps weeks ahead. 
This is also observed in arranging his 
schedule of daily runs and rendezvous 
for extended cruises. The fogs of 
Northern waters are, owing to the 
equable climate, very nearly unknown. 
Sometimes, at rare intervals, a sea-fog 
tries to encroach upon the coursing 
ground, but it is invariably diaphanous 
and is soon dispelled. 

The low-lying shores of Charleston 
Bay give a free sweep to the trade- 
winds, “whose breezes blow across a 
sea of sapphire blue,” and, moreover, 
blow with a steady sweep, so that.squalls 
are rare. It is true that on racing days 
Boreas usually—almost invariably— 
piles up his big, black clouds in the 
northwest, with occasionally a water- 
spout for variety, just to tempt the 


dare-devils ; and he takes them all aback 
at some critical moment. But he never 
does this on “ ladies’ days,” and the 
yachts go out with deck-loads of beauti- 
ful Southern girls, with—Oh, of course ! 
—their chaperons, every afternoon, usu- 
ally running a mile or two outside the 
jetties to give them a sprinkle or a 
dash of salt water. Thisis a run of nine 
miles from the city, and the return is 
usually made under the moonlight, or 
almost equally brilliant starlight. 

After a hot summer day ashore, to 
sail on Charleston Bay of an afternoon, 
when the whole fleet of beautiful boats 
is out, each with its complement of fair 
guests, all decked in their dainty boating 
costumes, tempting the gossamer but- 
terflies that flit and hover about the 
whitecaps to alight on our sails and 
rigging, the semi-tropical scenery of the 
shores clad with luxuriant verdure down 
even to the water’s edge, and on the 
other hand the well-loved city, lying 
picturesque as another Venice, as if 
afloat on the water, its spires and tiled 
roofs burnished to a golden bronze un- 
der the westering sun, presents a scene 
of romantic beauty unequaled by any 
other sheet of water in America. Not 
the least of its practical advantages 
may be the fact that here is found a 
region where fogs cease from troubling 
and where the breezes never rest. 

A cruise along the creeks, rivers, and 
sounds that separate theSealslands from 
the mainland, is always charming ; but 
the two or three weeks before Easter 
was always my favorite season. There 
is not only no danger from malaria, and 
no mosquitoes, but then all nature's 
children seem to feel the revivifying in- 
fluence of the spring of the year, and 
the woods as well as the waters are 
alive with game. The days are fresh 
and breezy, the balmy air is laden with 
the fragrance of the sweet gum, the 
bay, the jessamine, the wistaria, the 
honeysuckle, and the pungent odors of 
the pine, while the still trustful little 
birds, the wood-thrush, the song-spar- 
row, the meadow-lark, and countless 
others, busy with their own affairs, twit- 
ter their love-songs along the shores. 

he nights at this season are almost 
too sweet for sleep, and even the laziest 
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of us lounge in the cockpit with our 
pipes, and spin yarns of other days, or 
sing our boat-songs, with banjo as ac- 
companiment. Far into the night, as 
the wind goes down, may be heard the 
soft twitter of the wood-birds, or the 
sharp “whish” of the whip-poor-will, 
and from the far-off mainland comes 
now and again the quaint call of the 
mocking-bird, plaintive or querulous. 

Well I recall one such season when 
the fleet was enjoying an early cruise, 
and the yachts, which had sailed down 
from Charleston during the past two or 
three days, were lying at anchor off the 
landing, waiting for the night tide to 
carry them through Mosquito Creek to 
St. Helena. But charming Edisto 
Island is not so easily passed by the 
younger spirits. Therefore, when the 
offer was made by Colonel Creston that 
if they would lie over till the next tide 
he would give them a country dance, 
the Commodore was overwhelmed by 
the pressure to rescind his orders and 
to let the night tide go through Mos- 
quito by itself. As this was quite con- 
sistent with our ideas the youngsters 
carried the day, and the order was 
given for all hands to take shore-leave 
till midnight. So we donned our best 
yachting togs and reported to the Colo- 
nel in good time. 

The plantation-house was designed 
with a very wide hall running from 
front to rear; large doors opening on 
to piazzas or galleries, with living or 
sleeping rooms on both sides. This hall 
had been cleared of all furniture, and 
the pictures, antlers, and other trophies 
from both sea and land were festooned 
with vines of the yellow jessamine, 
while flowers and ferns were placed in 
vases and jars on shelves along the 
walls. On the gallery outside the door- 
way at the rear sat the dusky band, 
consisting of first and second violins, 
‘cello, and the inevitable banjo. The 
music was not entrancing, but the time 
at least was perfect. The young people 
were enjoying a deux temps when we 
reached the scene, and the Colonel re- 
ceived usat the door. At the conclusion 
of the waltz we were presented to part- 
ners, and a quadrille was formed. 

These country maidens are by no 
means ordinary provincials ; no young 
people in America have more refining 
influences in their homes. While the 


merry scene within was peculiarly pict- 
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uresque, the men wearing their natty 
uniform jackets, their partners charm- 
ing in fleecy gowns and gay ribbons, 
the cool sea-breeze wafting the odors 
of countless flowers on the air, the night 
out of doors was superb. A nearly full 
moon gave its radiance to a cloudless 
sky, and occasionally the clear trilling 
notes of a mocking-bird came from a 
copse near by. In the distance was 
heard now and again the sharp “ whish ” 
of a whip-poor-will, and the distant 
boom of the surf on the outer beach. 

The next morning the Colonel sug- 
gested atramp after birds, but the ladies 
of the party begged for a sail, and as 
a fresh breeze was springing up, their 
wishes were favored by the yachtsmen. 

Orders were sent off to the boats to 
get in trim for a race, and the Colonel 
gave us his instructions. The course 
was to be from a line near the mouth of 
the creek, to and around the sea-buoy 
and return. This gave plenty of 
windward work and a run before the 
wind home. Preliminaries being settled, 
all were soon on board their respective 
boats, crews assigned to their stations, 
head-sails run up and anchors stowed. 
Miss Creston was to sail the flag-ship, and 
Miss Sallie Willett was chosen to sail 
the Pantomime. Bang! went the start- 
ing gun, and away we flew for the line. 
Getting well out into the river we 
encountered a stiff sou’wester, and we 
were soon going at a tremendous pace 
straight into it. At every plunge our 
bowsprit pierced and tore the wave- 
crests, but no heed was given to the 
showers of spray that drenched the 
forward decks. As all the young women 
were prepared for it they enjoyed the 
fun. Thanks to the stiff breeze, we were 
really making a fine race. The boats 
kept well together, being admirably 
handled; it being beyond the strength 
of a girl to hold a boat steady in such a 
sea, of course it became an absolute 
necessity that a man’s hand should as- 
sist in keeping her on her course. 

The flag-ship kept her lead, going 
through the combing seas like a shark, 
and lying down to the young gale till, 
as she leaped across the seas, her center- 
board frequently showed its glistening 
blade like a fire. The turning buoy was 
soon abeam, and the next tack would 
reach it. We were evidently pulling up 
on the leader, as she was apparently 
rather over-canvased for such a bout 
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with combing seas. We were both on 
the starboard tack, the flag-ship in the 
lead but to leeward, so that when she 
came about we should undoubtedly 
meet her, and then, having the right 
of way, we would by rights force her 
to give way. Down goes her helm! 
As she pays off on the port tack and 
lies down in a smother of sea she can- 
not possibly clear us if we hold -our 
luff. Shall we attempt it? No; but 
we'll give them ascare anyhow. Bearing 
straight across her course till our bow- 
sprit was within a couple of fathoms 
of hers, and seeing no sign of yielding, 
we tacked under her lee. This was a 
concession due purely to gallantry. But 
we were fortunately far enough to 
windward to make the buoy, and both 
the boats rounded practically together. 
Then, easing sheets, away we flew before 
the wind like two great snowy sea-birds, 
smothered in foam. The wind, if any- 
thing, increased as we ran up the river, 
and each boat looked simply like a mass 
of rushing foam with white and glisten- 
ing sails flashing in the sunlight. The 
Pantomime was just far enough astern 
of the flag-ship to blanket her had we 


been so disposed, but we nobly resisted 


the temptation—another concession— 
and trus:ed to luck. 

We were now nearing the creek, and 
the course being defined, sheets were 
brought in, till the gale came just abaft 
the port-beam. Our lee-rails were buried 
in foam, which hissed through the lee- 
shrouds, sending its spray in drenching 
showers along the decks. As we rounded 
the point of trees and ran fairly into the 
creek, the wind was shut off by the 
foliage, and acalm ensued. Now put- 
ting our helm down, we luffed on her 
weather-quarter, and, being decidedly 
the heavier boat, we were carried by 
our momentum to windward; and, as the 
flag-ship lost way, we ranged ahead and 
crossed the line a few feet in advance, 
winning the race and the Commodore’s 
private signal for our bonnie helms- 
woman. 

The moon was nearing the full, and 
in spite of the fact that our barometer 
had been dropping a point or two dur- 
ing the afternoon, it was determined to 
get under way at ten o’clock that night 
and make the tide through Mosquito 
Cut in order to cross Saint Helena 
Sound on the next midday flood. 

A light off-shore wind carried us up 
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the river, and we entered the cut with 
it abeam. But the draught down the 
creek caught us ahead, as it has a habit 
of doing in creeks, and we were soon 
tacking along its reaches. The flag-ship 
was passed by the Pantomime in one of 
the bends, and we took the lead. After 
a while the night became ominously 
still, and the wind died out. The quer- 
ulous chatter of the blackbirds was sub- 
dued, and even the croak of the bull- 
frogs in the marshes became less stri- 
dent. On rounding into Big Mosquito 
some little sharp puffs of wind came off 
the land, while in the northwest the 
sky became obscured by rapidly-rising 
clouds. But the night vapors that hung 
over the marshes warned us that it 
would be midsummer madness to sleep 
in those malarial mists, and we deter- 
mined to push on as best we could to 
the salt water of the Ashepoo, 

We yet carried our light sails, as the 
moon still shone resplendent overhead, 
and we were making good weather. 
Suddenly and without warning came a 
sharp squall from over the marshes, 
and the blackbirds ceased their chatter. 
Light sails came down by the run, 
and a nasty conflict seemed impending. 
Black clouds soon came rushing on, ob- 
scuring the friendly moon, and sending 
some big, hot drops of rain in our faces, 
To most of us it implied merely a 
summer squall, but the Commodore had 
conned his barometer, and he well knew 
that delay in that malarial country, in 
fresh water, involved inevitable country 
fever, and he gave no restraining orders. 

A rush of rain now came down in 
blinding sheets, and, although we were 
well protected by our oilies, we were 
drenched outside. The squall was in- 
creasing in force, and the rain became so 
dense that even our night-lights were 
obscured, and only the sharp eyes of 
our negro pilot could detect the shores 
to warn us when to tack. Just as we 
were emerging into Bull’s Cut our pilot 
called out, ‘‘ Helm hard up, sir; flag-ship 
crossing our bows!” It was too late; 
the clew-band on her boom caught our 
wire topmast-stay, and, as both boats 
were under high pressure, something 
had to give way. Crack! down came 
our topmast over the lee-bow. The 
flag-ship had the right of way, and no- 
body was to blame; but it was vexing. 
The boys soon had the riffle cleared 
away and stowed on deck, and as we 
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swung into the broad waters of the 
river we drew a long breath of relief. 

The flag-ship kept on down the river 
and we all followed her. The tide was 
running a strong ebb, and finally, long 
after midnight, she sent up a rocket to 
signal her anchorage off Otter Island 
near the river-mouth. We came to 
alongside, and went on board. 

Within a half hour all the boats were 
gathered nearby, and as soon as the tide 
was running in again from the sea, the 
order was given for all hands to go over- 
board for a swim in the strong salt 
water. This is a certain preventive of 
fever, and the order was peremptory. 
Our bath being supplemented by a few 
grains of quinine, we turned in and let 
the winds blow. 

When we of the Pantomime went on 
deck rather late the next morning, we 
found no let-up in the gale, although 
the rain had ceased. We could see 
across the marshes the wild waters of 
St. Helena Sound, and they were far 
from enticing to amateur sailors on 
pleasure bent. St. Helena is notorious 


for its rough pranks, and no open boat 


at least ever wrestles with them with 
impunity. However the flag-ship had 
got under way hours before, and, to 
avail themselves of the flood-tide, the 
whole fleet, under close-reefs, had gone 
with her. 

It was imperative to reach Beaufort 
that night, as the Savannah fleet awaited 
us there, where the annual inter-State 
race was to be held on the following 
day. We could now count on only an 
hour’s favor of the flood-tide; and, al- 
though we anticipated a tussle with the 
elements, we lost no time in battening 
down hatches and companionways, and, 
after turning in acouple of reefs, the 
Pantomime made a rush out into it. 

The wind was blowing a young gale 
in our teeth, and, as the tide was still 
running a strong flood, it knocked up a 
chop of combing seas that incessantly 
swept in green water over us, fore and 
aft. The spoon-drift torn from the 
wave-crests was so dense that vision 
was obscured, and we steere1 wholly 
by guess-work and dead _ reckoning, 
guided mainly by the trusty instincts 
of our negro boat-keeper. No open boat 
could have lived a moment in such 
weather, but ours was tight as a drum, 
and our bowsprit smashed the vicious 
onset of the rushing seas like a flail, 
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sending dense showers and sheets of 
salt water to our crosstrees. 

It was glorious! We had a trusty 
boat under us, and equally trusty hands 
at helm and sheets, and we were bound 
to make the most of the fair tide while 
it lasted. We were quite as often under 
water as above it, but we tenaciously 
carried our canvas to force us through 
the big combers which constantly rolled 
over us. 

The strong tide swept us rapidly to 
windward, and, as the water was warm, 
we didn’t mind the drenching. The 
Pantomime stood up to her work 
bravely, and tore through the rushing 
seas, splitting their crests and sending 
them astern in seething masses of foam, 

Off the Comb’ee we tacked to run 
across the mouth of Bull River, and we 
were soon in the midst of a big fleet of 
foreign ships and steamers; and running 
across the Coosaw we bucked a strong 
head-tide, but the clouds were broken, 
and we soon found the feet, awaiting 
us in Brickyard Creek, a watercourse 
connecting with the head of Beaufort 
River. It was long after sunset, but the 
Commodore signaled the fleet to pro- 
ceed. Arriving near midnight off Saw- 
mill Point, a mile from town, the Com- 
modore sent up three rockets to signal 
our approach. 

From the Savannah flag-ship came 
three answering rockets, and these were 
followed by a shower of pyrotechnics to 
assure a welcome to the long-delayed. 
The sky was still overcast by heavy 
clouds, the moon obscured, and the 
night was dark as Erebus; but, on 
rounding the point to run into the 
harbor, the flotilla of lights off the town 
served to guide us, and we were soon 
anchored off the club-house. 

The barometer took an upward turn 
during the night, and the morning sky 
was as serene as if storms were un- 
known in that summer clime. Soon 
after colors, our Commodore hauled 
down his pennant, and, sending up the 
Savannah club flag in its place fora 
moment, fired a gun in salute, thus plac- 
ing our vessels under command of the 
Senior Commodore. The regatta was 
held by invitation and under the au- 
spices of a local committee, but the ri- 
valry of the two cities was, in those 
days, as sharp as that in an interna- 
tional race. 

The gale had now blown itself out, 
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and a fine wholesail breeze swept up 
the river from the south. As every 
boat in the squadron was entered in the 
two classes, a spirited contest was as- 
sured. I accepted the Savannah Com- 
modore’s invitation to sail with him, 
and had the honor of being placed in 
charge of his main-sheet, a responsible 
but easy berth. 

The race was closely enough con- 
tested, particularly in the windward 
work down the river, to make it inter- 
esting ; but while their small boats out- 
sailed ours in the same class, and dis- 
tanced them in the run up the riv- 
er, our flag-ship and the Pantomime 
outweathered the shallower Savannah 
boats in the open water of the Broad 
Sound, reaching down to Bay Point, 
and, after turning, led them a merry 
dance on the run home. 

The weather continued fine and the 
breeze steady until we again entered the 
river. Some heavy clouds were now 
observed making up in the west, and 
occasionally a hoarse rumble of thunder 
came from them; but, as the glass 
showed no disturbance, we ignored the 
menace. As in our class we had no 
light sails to worry about, we gave most 
of our interest to the open boats; anda 
fine race they were making as they ran 
before the stiff sea-breeze with all their 
balloon-sails and spinnakers pulling 
lustily. While out in the open the wind 
had been strong, and crowded, as the 
boats were, with canvas, it required the 
most skillful seamanship to handle them 
to advantage and to avoid mishaps; 
but, aithough they gave us assurance of 
their ability in plain sailing, we in- 
dulged in some speculations as to their 
performance in an emergency, and we 
watched with some apprehension the 
big black clouds that were now rolling 
up from the west. 

Passing Battery Creek, off Port Royal, 
the wind gradually lost its force, and we 
well knew that a squall was impending. 
We felt no apprehension for the larger 
craft, as they were all under easy can- 
vas, but as the small fry held on tena- 
ciously to their balloons, and were all 
half a mile astern of us, we kept oneeye 
on them, hoping they would heed the 
warning, as otherwise they were bound 
to come to grief. 

These summer squalls come like a 
thunderbolt, and unless prepared for 
them a boat is inevitably overwhelmed. 
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I have seen sixteen boats disabled—cap- 
sized, dismantled or swamped—within 
five minutes, in a race in our harbor,sim- 
ply because their crews refused to dowse 
canvas to a N.W. squall. Each appar- 
ently waits for his rival to be the first 
to “show the white feather,” and the 
result is usually a common and over- 
whelming cataclysm. 

As the leading yachts rounded Old 
Fort, within a mile of the terminal line, 
off the club-house, the squall struck 
them. Pantomime was slightly in the 
lead, and having already stowed her jib, 
holding onto her staysail, she dropped 
her peak, slacked her sheets, and ran off 
a few points under easy steerage way to 
minimize the brunt of attack—as a pu- 
gilist slips away from a vicious punch. 
The flag-ship held on to her sheets, and 
got a severe knock-down for her temer- 
ity, losing more than she gained thereby. 
As the storm came to us in the Savan- 
nah boat, we followed the Pantomime’'s 
tactics, and, although we were knocked 
over, we came up smiling. 

Now it was time to look out for the 
small fry. At the very first onset, away 
went their kites—gaff-topsails and jib- 
topsails soaring off to leeward on the 
gale—topmasts and booms cracking, 
and the boats themselves, almost be- 
yond control, running off to leeward 
like wild horses in a stampede. But, 
luckily, their sails and spars gave way, 
and none of the boats capsized. In ten 
minutes the fun was over, and a dead 
calm ensued. 

Our flag-ship and the Pantomime were 
soon again under normal canvas, but 
totally becalmed and drifting with the 
tide, which, fortunately, was running a 
strong flood, probably five knots. They 
were within a few hundred yards of the 
line, and now, their draught being great- 
er aft than forward, the tide caught their 
heels, and as they lost steerage way 
they both turned around till their main 
booms got where their bowsprits ought 
to be! So they drifted on side by side 
for the goal, while cheer after cheer 
and the wildest enthusiasm greeted 
them from those on the bluffs and 
wharves of the town. 

It was excessively ludicrous, and gave 
a unique finish to an otherwise exciting 
race. But the Pantomime must have had 
longer heels, as she slightly outdrifted 
the flag-ship, and finally her boom 
crossed the line a few yards ahead. 












































THE ROLL-CALL. 


WITH A PACK-TRAIN IN THE SIERRA 
MADRE. 


BY OLIVER C. FARRINGTON. 


HE State of Durango in Mexico oc- 
cupies a part of the great pla- 
teau which rises from a height 

of about 6,000 feet at Durango, its capi- 
tal, to one of g,ooo feet farther west. 
From this point the slope descends rap- 
idly to the coast. 

Inthe mountains abound great stores 
of mineral wealth, as yet untouched. In- 
exhaustible veins of lead, zinc and silver 
ores, ready to be converted into metal, 
traverse the mountains in quantity ; 
but so inaccessible are they as yet to 
labor and machinery that they have up 
to the present time remained practically 
unworked. The eagle eye of the pros- 
pector has, however, from time to time, 
scanned the region thoroughly; and 
wherever an ore has shown by its assay 
sufficient richness to be worked with 





profit, there a mine has been started, 
to be followed in time by a smelting or 
milling plant and a little settlement of 
miners. Thus have sprung up, here and 
there among the mountains, little iso- 
lated hamlets with populations of from 
fifty to a few hundred souls. 

To get food and supplies to these ham- 
lets, and bring back the ore or metal 
which the mines produce, has been the 
problem which the managers of trans- 
portation have had tosolve, Their effort 
to solve it has evolved the pack-train. 

A pack-train consists of from ten toa 
hundred stout, hardy, sure-footed moun- 
tain mules, bearing pack-saddles on 
which can be fastened loads of from 25 
to 300 pounds weight, and trained to fol- 
low abell-mare. To care for and guard 
the train a chief driver and a number of 
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mozos or helpers are employed, the num- 
ber of the latter depending on the size 
of the train. The chief driver, or 
“freighter,” as he is called, may himself 
own the outfit, or, as is more commonly 
the case, it is the property of a ranch- 
owner. 

So equipped, the trains travel through 
the mountains in every direction, having 
routes as well established as a railroad 
and conveying loads that a freight train 
might be proud of. 

it was in this region that I found my- 
self recently, desirous of making my 
way to one of the mining towns one hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant from the city 
of Durango. 

There were only two ways of reaching 
it: oneto walk, the otherto go witha pack- 
train. That the former was not imprac- 
ticable was shown by the fact that men 
came into the city of Durango every day 
with packs on their heads, who had 
walked more than twice the distance. I 
concluded to try the pack-train. Nicolas, 
the driver of the train, had promised to 
be ready to start Wednesday (that day 
being Monday). “But,” the mine-owner 
in whose -service the pack was, added, 


with a look the depth of whose signifi- 
cance I did not at once fathom,“ he may 
not go till the last of the week. Those 


fellows are very unreliable.” Being de- 
sirous of getting on my journey as soon 
as possible, I at once set about my prepa- 
rations. 

The good landlady of the Café de la 
Unidn was engaged to bake me ten long 
loaves of bread and boil hard two dozen 
of eggs, and from other sources I pro- 
cured a quantity of dried, pressed tongue, 
several pounds of roast beef, a pound of 
ground coffee and accessories. 

Adding to these my camera and cook- 
ing utensils, and wrapping all in a bun- 
dle of blankets, I awaited the arrival of 
Nicolas. But I was doomed to wait. 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday passed 
and no sign of Nicolas appeared. On 
Saturday, however, he sent word that he 
would start on Monday. On Tuesday 
he appeared and informed me that the 
train had started that morning, but that 
he would ride on and join it and send 
back a mule and moszo for me. Late 
Wednesday afternoon a sad-faced pedn 
came into the yard, leading two mules. 
He had come from Nicolas’s train, but 
he said the mules were too exhausted to 
travel any farther. Besides he reported 
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the roads as full of /adrones or robbers, 
ready to waylay and murder any lone 
traveler. I was so disgusted with his 
laziness and cowardice that I ordered 
him to prepare to start at once. He 
went off as if todoso, but did not appear 
again until 8 o’clock of the following 
morning, when, packing my dried bread 
and over-ripe eggs, I mounted my mule 
for the Sierra Madre. 

All that day we rode over the flat; 
barren, rocky mesas toward the setting 
sun. The pack-train-was three days in 
advance of us, and our only hope of 
salvation from /adrones and many other 
possible ills, lay in reaching it that 
night. No signs of human habitation 
were visible along the way, though 
occasional herds of cattle or extensive 
cornfields from which the stalks had 
lately been cut, told us that we were in 
aranch country. Late in the afternoon 
we came upon a slightly wooded region, 
which thickened into a forest as we 
advanced westward, 

Our path thenceforth lay through an 
interminable pine forest, where it was 
so dark that we could not see three feet 
in front of us, so that only the instinct 
of our animals guided us in our journey. 
The steady beating of their footfalls 
upon the hard-trodden path and an 
occasional loud, mournful whinny from 
the well-nigh exhausted animals were 
the only sounds we heard. Here and 
there through the woods the bright 
lights of fires showed where other 
parties were camping; but we kept as 
far from them as possible. 

At last, between nine and ten o’clock 
in the evening, the bark of a dog in the 
distance was recognized by my mozo as 
that of the one belonging to Nicolas’ 
pack-train. A few moments later we 
had arrived at the camp. 

Nicolas was up and waiting to receive 
us, hoping thereby, I suppose, to atone 
for his previous shabby treatment. The 
other men were lying rolled in blankets 
on the ground about a low fire. They 
were apparently asleep, but occasional 
low tones in which I caught the word 
patron—their name, as I knew, for me 
—showed that some of them at least 
were conscious of my arrival. Rows of 
pack-saddles lay near-by, and a long pile 
of boxes of various shapes and sizes 
stretched off into the darkness. Hav- 
ing eaten a little bread. and meat 
from my pack, I rolled myself up in my 
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blanket as near the fire as I could, and 
was soon fast asleep. 

When I opened my eyes in the 
morning, the first sight that greeted 
them was a longline of mules passing 
by. The mules were without saddle or 
bridle, yet they followed one another as 
closely as if fastened together. Slowly 
and silently they filed along, their forms 
looking so ghostly in the gray dusk of 
the morning that I thought I must be 
the victim of some phantasm. I roused 
myself and went over to where they 
seemed to be coming out of the forest. 
Then I saw that these were the mules of 
the train, coming in for their morning 
meal. There were fifty of them, and as 
they came up to where a long trough 
had been erected, they marshaled 
themselves on each side of, it as if they 
were soldiers on parade. Soon a ozo 
appeared, bearing ayhugebag of corn, 
which he emptied Yat a run into the 
trou The eager mulés followed him 
closely, and the munchirigiof fifty pairs 
of jaws soon made a rattle like a water- 
fall. * 

Turning back to the camp I found the 


cook on’ a knees by a low fire, baking 


for tiles or breakfast. 

he had been at work grinding the. corn, 
and tow, having prepared a supply, he 
was patting it into flat, round cakes and 
placifig them over the ‘fire, on-a piece of 
sheet iron supported by..a few stones. 
The other item of the bill of fare was 
frijoles, or beans, contained in an iron 
pot which had been simmering by the 
fire all night long. The /orti/la served 
as a plate upon which the beans were 
placed, and, eating plate and all, the 
mozo had no dishes to wash when his 
Tepast was over. 

Then the men turned to the hard and 
lively work of packing up. Catching a 
mule, two mozos led him up to the pile 
of boxes and slipped a ¢apujo or strip of 
leather over his eyes, so that he would 
stand. The heavy pack-saddle was then 
quickly placed on his back and upon it 
were laid two long ropes of braided 
horsehide. 

Then, with a cry of Vamonos / (All 
aboard!) one of the mozos seized a 
heavy box and placed it on one side 
of the saddle. chele (Throw it), 
promptly responded the other, and the 
Tope was thrown over the box to his 
side. He repeated the operation, and a 
sling being thus made for the load, the 
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remainder of the rope was used to fasten 
it to the saddle. Withashout of Adios / 
(Good-by) the tapujo was removed from 
the mule’s eyes, and it trotted off into 
the forest. All this was done with a 
rush and an activity such as are not 
common to Mexicans. But the exigen- 
cies of the case required it. 

Nicolas hurried here and there, shout- 
ing Andele / (Hurry up !) tohis men, and 
occasionally helping to stretch an obsti- 
nate rope. The cook employed himself 
and the dog in chasing the mules which 
were straying too far. The shouts of 
the men, the creaking of the ropes, and 
the groaning of the mules made the 
forest resound, and the whole scene was 
a busy and noisy one. Some of the 
mules after being loaded seemed unable 
to bear the weight of their loads, and 
lay down groaning or hobbled about 
with their legs bent at acute angles. 
After.a time, however, all recovered 
their equilibrium: 

By half-past'etght, the last load te 
ing been adjusted, with a sweep of his 
long whip“the cook sent the yegua, the 
bell-mare, trotting off on the trail, and 
the train formed oe quickly 
behind. her, 

Then I learned, what became more 
and more evident as, I remained Sith 
the:train, viz., that the -mare is the 
center about which all the possibilities 
of. the,.pack-train revolve. She is the 
fair ideal, the Venus of the mules, and 
hence they will follow her to destruc- 
tion if need be. In contrast to their 
angular outlines, long, coarse hair and 
clumsy stride, her rounded flanks, glossy 
skin and graceful step seem an unat- 
tainable perfection, and they worship 
her accordingly. So, whether in the 
rich pastures or the lonely forest, on the 
rocky trail or the open plain, wherever 
they hear the tinkle of her bell, there 
they follow. This fact alone makes the 
pack-train possible. The only hindrance 
to its perfect success rests in the fact 
that the mule is sometimes fickle in its 
affections and may be drawn away by 
yeguas not of its own fold. 

We were a crowding, shifting proces- 
sion, fifty pack-mules, groaning under 
their loads, stopping to rest at intervals 
or plodding doggedly on, straying out 
of line for a bite of grass, or following 
the trail as meekly as if they knew no 
other. 

Hanging on their flanks and gallop- 
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ing back and forth among them, are 
ten sozos, modern centaurs, shouting, 
clucking, whistling to urge them on 
or to stop them while they tighten 
their packs. 

The sozo’s work is but begun when 
the train is started. The weight of the 
loads and the unevenness of the trail 
over which the mules travel cause the 
ropes to stretch and shift, so that the 
pack is constantly getting loose and 
slipping to one side. It must, there- 
fore, be readjusted and tightened for 
each mule several times during the 
day’s journey. To do this without 
checking the progress of the train re- 
quires constant activity on the part of 
the mozos. 
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others bore boxes of shoes, the soles of 
which kept up a musical tapping inside 
the box, in unison with the step of 
the mule ; others, bales of cloth ; others, 
heavy cylindrical iron castings, called 
Cornish rolls, and one mule, looking like 
a four-legged snail with his house upon 
his back, bore a winnowing machine. 
The mules proceeded only at a walk, 
yet I found that I could not afford 
to straggle much behind without being 
hopelessly left. The average journey 
per day of a pack-train is twenty miles, 
and single riders can rarely make more 
than sixty miles. Thus we traveled all 
day through a forest of low pines inter- 
spersed with oaks, over ground nearly 
as level as a floor. Occasionally we 
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A very little watching of the mules 
showed that they possessed individu- 
alities and idiosyncrasies. *Some were 
slow, others swift ; some patient, others 
quick -tempered ; some mischievous, 
others stupid. These differences of 
quality must have been recognized by 
their owners too, for the mules were 
distinguished by names nicely sewed 
in leather on their saddles. There were, 
for instance, La Perla (The Pearl), La 
Chata (The Boat), £/ Carro(The Cart), 
La Sirena (The Syren), Mexico Libre 
a Mexico), Joven (The Young One), 

‘amonos (All Aboard). Their loads 
were as different as the animals them- 
selves. Most of them were laden with 
sacks of corn, to feed the inhabitants of 
the town to which they were going ; 


came upon higher ground, whence we 
could look off for a distance, but we 


saw only more forests, There was no 
stopping for rest or food; once the 
train is started, it must keep on to 
its destination. The day’s journey 
must be arranged so as to secure pas- 
turage and water at the night’s camp, 
and the places where they can be 
obtained are few and far between. 
Toward nightfall the train straggled 
out to a great length, the weaker ani- 
mals continually falling behind, while 
the stronger trudged on at no dimin- 
ished pace. 

About five o’clock Nicolas raised a 
shout and galloped on ahead at a furious 
pace. The mozos from all along the 
line followed after, and soon all disap- 
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**T FOUND THE COOK ON 


peared in the pines. I began to think 


myself abandoned with fifty mules ina 
desolate forest, but, riding steadily, soon 


came up with the men pitching camp 
for the night. They had chosen a spot 
in a sheltering clump of pines where a 
stream widened out to form a fertile 
valley. The bell-mare had been hobbled 
and was feeding near, and the cook had 


HIS KNEES.” (. 743.) 

a small fire started. Aseach mule came 
up, two sosos removed first his pack, 
placing it in a pile, and then his saddle, 
placing it so as to form with others a 
hollow square, which I learned they 
called the plaza. Freed from his load 
the mule galloped off as if to say, 
“Farewell, Brother Crawford,” but he 
always checked his steps ere he got 


A HUNTING EPISODE BY THE WAY. 
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beyond the sound of the yegua’s bell. 
Then the rollings and gratified grunt- 
ings he indulged in were enough to 
make one envy him his release. 

When all had been in this way un- 
loaded, the bell-mare was led up to the 
plaza, and one by one her devoted fol- 
lowers came up from the fields where 
they had been straying, to join her. 
Then they were placed in line about 
the outside of the plaza, and fastened 
together by halters for inspection and 
roll-call. After numbering them to see 
if all were there, one mozo inspected 
their backs for sores, which were rubbed 
with grease, and two or three examined 
their feet and replaced any shoes that 
were missing or treated any incipient 
lameness. As fast as the inspection of 
each was completed he was set free and 
trotted off to feed. Thus the entire 
drove was attended to. 

In the meantime another mozo had 
been adjusting and filling the pack- 
saddles, and the others procured great 
logs of wood for the night’s fire. Then 
the mosos were allowed the first res- 
pite during the day. Gathered about 
the fire in the fading light, they talked 


and laughed or indulged in rough play 
as hilariously as if they had just waked 


from along sleep. Supper over, three 
of the mozos gathered up their blankets, 
which seemed little enough protection 
against the fast-falling chill of the night, 
and went out with the mules to find for 
them pasturage and remain with them 
during the night to prevent their stray- 
ing away and to keep off wild animals. 
Those who remained in camp built a 
huge fire of logs near the plaza, and 
then placing the rifles, which during the 
day had been strapped to the saddles, 
by their sides, rolled themselves up in 
their blankets by the fire and were 
soon asleep. One, however, remained 
on guard to tend the fire and give the 
alarm in case of an attack from wild 
beasts or dadrones. 

The scenes of packing’ up of the 
previous morning were repeated, and 
soon we were pushing on through the 
forest again. Thus we traveled for 
three days through a country remark- 
ably uniform in its general character 
but charmingly various in its details. 
It was a forest country of primeval 
pines, now scraggy and stunted from a 
rocky environment and now towering 
and matchless with a long-enjoyed fer- 
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tility. The clear, bracing air was laden 
with every balmy and delicate odor 
that pine and fir and spruce ceuld lend 
to it. The sound of every footfall was 
hushed by the velvet carpet of pine- 
needles which lay thick on the ground. 
The vista through the long, smooth 
trunks changed at every instant and in 
every direction. Nimble squirrels and 
saucy birds flitted and chattered about 
us. Cool, rippling streams satiated our 
thirst as often as we experienced it. 
Then at night to lie under the silent 
stars and hold communion with them 
all, to see Orion and Taurus and Leo 
and the whole host of them sweep their 
magnificent course across the sky, to 
wake at any hour and find them watch- 
ing over you, to have the heaven for 
ceiling and the forests for walls—who 
would exchange this for a stuffy, four- 
walled bedroom ? 

We often met pack-trains coming up 
from the coast, bringing tropical prod- 
ucts to Durango. They bore usually 
oranges, lemons, or pineapples, crated 
in straw to prevent freezing when in the 
region of snow. Sometimes we met 
whole families with, perhaps, a burro or 
two, walking through the lonely forest 
to some distant point. 

Occasionally we came out upon a 
clearing where a collection of low, 
square, stone houses and fenced inclos- 
ures told of the existence of a ranch. 
The fields were usually full of cattle, 
sheep, and poultry, which constituted 
the product of the ranch. The occu- 
pants of the houses. gave us a stolid 
stare as we passed by, but there was 
little ‘attempt at sociability on either 
side. 

Some of the pack-trains. bore the car- 
cass of a freshly killed deer or a few 
turkeys, for hunting is an episode by 
the way. It is not uncommon to kill 
bears, and, further” west, mountain 
lions and tigers, in the forest. The 
nightly howling of the wolves and bark- 
ing of the coyotes kept us informed 
of their presence. Trout, too, are said to 
abound in the streams in their original 
luxuriance, for the avérage Mexican is 
not much of a sportsman, and will make 
little effort to secure other kinds of 
food as long as his supply of /rijoles 
and /ortilas holds out. 

Occasionally we passed a forest grave, 
marked by a pile of stones, surmounted 
by a rude cross or by a cross erected 
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on a tree. They usually indicated the 
scene of a violent death, for the woods 
have been full of dadrones, who have 
made the unguarded traveler or small 
pack-train their prey. But they are 
very much less numerous now. The 
Government has treated brigandage 
with a strong hand, and the bandits 
have turned to more peaceful pursuits. 

On the fourth day the train arrived at 
the Ciudad Ranch, a place which has 
been for many years a station for all 
trains between Mazatlan and Durango. 
It is a clearing in the midst of a forest 
of pine timber, broken at intervals by 
stretches of grass, which furnish pastur- 
age for cattle and mules. It marks the 
highest point on the route, the eleva- 
tion here being 9,000 feet. On account 
of this elevation, the climate will not 
permit the growth of wheat and corn, 
though the luxuriance of the grass 
seemed to indicate unbounded fertility. 

During the long period of internecine 
strife which Mexico has endured, oppos- 
ing parties passing to and fro on the 
trail have often met here and fought out 
their quarrels. “There was a man 


killed in that chair you are sitting in,” 


the ranch-owner told me, as we sat 
before a blazing fire of pine logs, “and 
another by that door.” The arnounce- 
ment was not calculated to thrill me 
with ecstasy, but, knowing that I was 
with one of my countrymen, I felt no 
immediate fears. They were quieted 
still more when I returned that night 
and saw that the walls of my bedroom, 
as well as those of the whole house, 
were of solid masonry several feet in 
thickness. The windows, too, were pro- 
vided with heavy oaken shutters, and 
portholes pierced the walls in many 
places, relics of the long period of revo- 
lution which for years covered Mexico 
with blood. 

The name Ciudad, given to the ranch, 
comes from an area of remarkable ero- 
sion forms situated near it, which, from 
their resemblance to domes, towers and 
palaces, leads the place to be called La 
Ciudad de Rocas—the City of Rocks. I 
rode out through a portion of the city 
and found it to rival in extent and beauty 
and variety of its forms the Garden of 
the Gods. It is a city of Oriental char- 
acter, for domes, towers and minarets 
predominate among its outlines. There 
are huge sarcophagi, too, sphinxes, 
pyramids and great courts bordered by 
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massive pillars. One could ride for hours 
among these fantasies of nature, and 
never find the same forms repeated. 
The City of Rocks needs only to become 
more accessible to be as well known as 
a national wonder as Colorado’s great 
garden. 

Through the stately pine timber we 
rode, after leaving Ciudad, for about 
two hours, and then began to get 
glimpses, now brief and tantalizing and 
now longer and satisfying, of the mag- 
nificent mountains in front of us. We 
had arrived at the edge of the plateau 
whence the streams descending coast- 
ward cut into innumerable mighty 
peaks and ridges its great western slope. 
Rank upon rank, file upon file, the 
mountains stood in grand array as 
far as the eye couldreach. There were 
awe and majesty in their outline, and 
yet charm and beauty. The sun was 
four hours high, yet such were the 
depths to which the mountain slopes 
descended, that deep shade lay over 
many of them. What splendid con- 
trasts of color, of light and shade, of 
grandeur and beauty they presented! 
Quebrada, quebrada (Doubled, doubled), 
I kept saying to myself, for this is the 
expressive term by which the Mexicans 
describe this country. It is as if the 
earth’s surface had been convulsed with 
some mighty storm till it rocked like 
the sea, and then, when the waves were 
running mountain-high, an instantane- 
ous change had come and these mount- 
ain billows were suddenly solidified, to 
remain forever, thenceforth, poised in 
mid-air. 

A huge conical peak stood in our 
pathway, far lower than we, yet seeming 
but a few minutes’ walk away. Between 
us and it, however, lay a cafion 4,000 feet 
deep, whose walls we must descend and 
again ascend ere we reached the peak. 
The trail descended rapidly, winding 
back and forth down the wall of the 
cafion, wherever a shelf of rock afforded 
sufficient hold for the careful, sure- 
footed mules. The pathway was rough 
and treacherous ; a wall of rock towered 
above it, and a wall of rock descended 
below it ; the packs were heavy and the 
sun warm, yet hour after hour the mules 
plodded on, picking their way swiftly 
yet surely over the dangerous trail, 
knowing as well as we that a single 
false step would precipitate them to in- 
stant death in the cafion below. 
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It had snowed at the Ciudad Ranch 
theday before; and when we left, patches 
of snow lay on the ground. As we de- 
scended, however, we passed through 
all the changes of season possible be- 
tween January and June. The pines 
gradually disappeared, and in their stead 
grew thickets of deciduous trees, laurels, 
poplars and oaks, with a dense under- 
growth of bushes and vines. Instead of 
the chattering squirrels of the pine for- 
ests, there were birds of gay plumage, 
nimble lizards and big yellow butterflies. 
Flowers of every kind bloomed in the 
greatest profusion, and filled the air 
with their balmy fragrance. The air was 
warm and moist, and swarms of gnats 
beset us. 

At one hour we seemed to be.descend- 
ing into a walled prison, whose only 
outlet was the blue sky above us, and 
the next we were mounted upon an emi- 
nence where the whole vast circle of 
mountain peaks and ramparts lay around 
us. I could not help wondering how 
the forest trails were ever traced out 
over these seemingly quite inaccessible 
heights. But a friend of whom I later 
asked the question, answered it satis- 
factorily by saying: “ They were chosen 
just as the streets of Boston were. The 
cows went first, and men followed after.” 

The next morning our way led still 
down—* Abajo, abajo, abajo,” as Nico- 
las told me. The vegetation became 
still more tropical, and great candelabra 
cacti were the only trees. Far below, 
nestled in the heart of the mountains, I 
could see the little village of Ventanas, 
toward which we were going. It looked 
from our height like a toy village lost 
in a mountain waste, but I knew that to 
reach it meant shelter and companion- 
ship forme. So I hurried on ahead of 
the train, trusting to my mule to under- 
stand where I wanted to go and to find 
the trail. 

As we neared Ventanas, the sounds 
of the village rose up from the valley 
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below and blended into music to our 
ears. The braying of the burros and 
hoarse shouts of men furnished the 
lower tones of this symphony, and the 
crowing of roosters and clear, shrill 
notes of the salto paredes, the upper. 

Since morning of the day before we 
had descended seven thousand feet, and 
the vegetation of the cold temperate 
zone of the Ciudad Ranch was replaced 
by a semi-tropical flora, The air was 
laden heavily with the odor of orange 
blossoms, oleander trees bloomed in the 
plaza, lemons grew wild in abundance, 
and not far away were great banana 
and pineapple plantations. 

It was surprising to find a well-ordered 
village flourishing in the heart of this 
mountain waste. It is separated by 
over two days’ travel from any other 
settlement, and by the side of a river 
which during the rainy season becomes 
simply impassable. A wire cable that 
stretches across the cliffs by the river 
furnishes the only means by which pro- 
visions can be transported to the town 
during the season of flood. Yet the 
town has six hundred inhabitants, a 
good government, a school, a church and 
stores. 

The members of this colony have 
toiled amid many discouragements and 
privations, but are reaping the reward 
of their labors now in having con- 
trol of several rich silver mines and 
large smelting plants. They have sur- 
rounded themselves with most of the 
comforts of civilization, and lead a 
happy life in this sequestered spot. 
They illustrate the power of Anglo- 
Saxon pluck and perseverance when 
applied to the seemingly hopeless task 
of extracting wealth and comfort from 
the flinty and inaccessible heart of the 
Sierra Madre. 

Fording the Mazatlan on my mule, 
which knew as well as I that he had 
reached his journey’s end, I was soon 
among my American friends. 


THE TRAIL. 


HE slender track I go by, morn and eve, 
I Comes nigh to losing its brown, barren worth, 
By thick and eager growth and pushing forth 
Of lowly plants, that scarce a footway leave. 
O, there are tiny flowers of every tint 
That raise their cups for all the butterflies, 
And there, fine grass, and vines of dainty size, 
And stalks that waver at the wild bee’s hint. 


Abundant life is there among the maze, 
Wide charities of seed and honeyed store, 
With perfumes in the summer sun’s hot blaze, 
And tender night's refreshment dewing o'er. 
What growing there, for loud-tongued praise could 
yearn? 
For prouder ways, who from God’s field would turn? 
MARIA ELMENDORF LILLIE. 





BUCKBOARDING IN SWITZERLAND. 


BY EDITH A. LOGAN. 


T had been raining for days, and the 
mountains had been shrouded ina 
veil of mist; but bad weather comes 
to an end sometimes, even in Swit- 

zerland, and to-night the sun was setting 
behind pin- 
nacled Pila- 
tus in a blaze 
of glory, 
lighting up 
the adjacent 
mountains 
and glinting 
the waters of 
the Lake of 
Lucerne in 
touches of 
amber and 
gold, while 
over the 
broad ex- 
panse of the 
big snow- 
fields of the 
Titlis spread 
a rose - like 
hue. 

Here and 
there in the 
distance 
some giant 
peak of the 
Bernese 
Oberland 
lifted its 
snowy head, 
gleaming in 
the sunset, 
like the 
golden spire 
of some city 
intheclouds. 
One could 
fancy that 
over there 
lay the fairy- 
land of one’s 
childhood. 

“How I 
should love to drive over those snowy 
mountains, to penetrate into the very 
fastnesses of the Alps!” exclaimed the 
imaginative woman. “ Not by the lum- 
bering diligence, whose hood always 
shuts out the finest bits, but in some 
new open-air fashion, under the light 
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of heaven; in short, in an American 
buckboard.” 

“ Over those dizzy heights in a skele- 
ton vehicle like that! No, I thank you,” 
said Fidus Achates. But the kindred 
spirit who 
knew howto 
sympathize 
with the im- 
aginative 
woman’s 
whims, and 
who had a 
tinge of no- 
mad blood 
in his own 
arteries, 
though he 
tried hard to 
conceal it, 
exclaimed, 
“Why not 
try it?” 

In ten 
minutes all 
three were 
busily dis- 
cussing 
ways and 
means to 
that delight- 
ful end. 
Monsieur 
Bossard, the 
propriétaire, 
was con- 
sulted. He 
raised his fat 
hands in 
consterna- 
tion when 
the project 
was laid be- 
fore him. 
“To Cross 
the Furka 
with one 
horse? Mon 
Dieu, it can- 
not be done!” Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, the daring trio continued their 
preparations. Boots were quickly dis- 
patched to be hobbed ; mountaineering 
equipment gathered together; maps 
and guide-books consulted, and conver- 
sation bristled with technical terms of 
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pass and defile, crevasse and moraine, 
elevation and chasm. 

The next morning there stood before 
the door of Villa Hochhiisli a large black 
mare like the whale of song, “strong of 
bone and long of tail,” attached to a 
slim, trim buckboard of native Ameri- 
can oak, having two seats—the reversi- 
ble kind. Under the seats were stored 
the entire paraphernalia for the trip, 
comprising, besides the three knapsacks 
of wearing apparel— 

Three alpenstocks, 

Six metres of rope, 

Three pairs of hobbed boots, 

One small chest of medicine (discov- 
ered to be chiefly remedies for the 
horse), 

One bottle of arnica liniment, 

One box mustard plasters, 

One small kit of tools, 

Extra horse-shoes, nails, etc.. etc., 

Rugs and wraps; while underneath 
hung a bright red bucket. 

Did Tartarin ascend the Alps better 
equipped? The three travelers took 
their places, arrayed in a striking assort- 
ment of golf and bicycle costumes and 
wearing that distinguishing mark of the 
true Switzer—the little round felt hat 
of Lincoln green with tail - feather 
proudly floating from behind. The re- 
maining fourth seat was devoted to the 
lunch-basket and the bath-tub. A blast 
from an Alpine horn startled the old 
mare ; she sped down the drive, and 
the little party was under way, driving 
off from this work-a-day world into the 
land of fancy and dreams. ee 

Our road lay first under the shadow 
of Rigi and along the shore of lovely 
Lake Lucerne, that someone has likened 
to the story of the strawberry, of which 
it was said “The Lord might have 
made a better fruit than the strawberry 
but He never did.” Later we followed 
the famous Axenstrasse, that most per- 
fect of roads, now at the water’s edge, 
now rising hundreds of feet above ; in 
places tunneled through the projecting 
rock, whose chiseled openings, window- 
like, frame pictures of enchanting beau- 
ty. The water of the lake below, under 
the shadow of the mighty mountains, is 
deeply blue and green, while out in the 
sunlight it glimmers with all the tints of 
the opal. 

At Fiielen we left the lake and in a 
few minutes reached Altdorf, the birth- 
place of Switzerland’s omnipresent hero, 
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William Tell. We watered Belle Héléne 
at the fountain which marks the spot 
where his little son stood when Tell 
shot the apple from his head; then 
turned the corner down the narrow 
street, and were soon out of the village. 
For miles we followed the line of the 
St. Gothard railway, slowly rising bit 
by bit from peaceful sylvan scenes full 
of summer loveliness to regions of rug- 
ged beauty. The clouds gathered and 
a gentle mist was falling; we did not 
call it rain, for our ardent spirits were 
not to be lightly quenched, but the mist 
suddenly descended with such force we 
were glad to stop in the picturesque but 
dirty village of Amsteg to dry our drip- 
ping garments. While Belle Héleéne 
ate her noon-day meal, we regaled our- 
selves on the delicious trout from the 
cold mountain streams, and watched the 
travelers being carried by chaise a por- 
teurs to the resorts of the upper mount- 
ains. 

Having some twenty miles yet to 
drive, the rain not abating, we decided 
to brave wind and weather, and began 
the ascent of the steep valley. The 
roaring Reuss tumbled over its rocky 
bed in the gorge below. We watched 
the trains of the St. Gothard creep up 
the mountain side, enter the spiral tun- 
nels at the foot of the mountain and 
emerge at the summit in an opposite 
direction. At length, after hours of 
weary climbing, Gdschenen was reached, 
at the entrance of the great Gothard 
tunnel. We were late; the diligences 
had emptied their loads, and we drove 
up to the hotel only to find it full. We 
must go on to Andermatt, only three 
miles, but what a three miles! Upa 
rocky defile growing steeper and steep- 
er, and Belle Héléne no longer wore her 
usual proud air but hung her head de- 
jectedly and drew her breath in short, 
quick gasps as the altitude increased. 
The rain had assumed the aspect of a 
veritable Alpine storm, with a knife-like 
edge to its blast that made one’s wet 
garments cling with an icy touch. 

We began the ascent slowly, passing 
over the Devil’s Bridge, with the wind 
and rain beating upon us with all the 
fury of a demon, making very real to 
our minds the legend of the devil help- 
ing to bridge the rushing torrent, but 
claiming as his recompense the souls of 
those who passed over it. Belle Héléne’s 
breath grew shorter and shorter, and, 
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fearing lest she should come to a stand- 
still in this desolate spot, and not enjoy- 
ing the prospect of camping out for the 
night, we all descended and walked, or 
rather groped our way, up the rocky 
chasm, whose walls seemed to approach 
in the gathering darkness, and loomed 
ominously at us. 

Bedraggled, wet to the skin and near- 
ly frozen, we reached Andermatt more 
dead than alive. Our water-soaked rai- 
ment was carried off to be dried, and 
we went to bed while that operation 
was in progress, fortunately with less 
disastrous results than attended Mark 
Twain on a similar occasion. 
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blue gentian or clusters of Alpine roses. 
Every now and then, as we rounded a 
curve, ‘‘some ermined monarch of the 
Alps swung magnificently into view for 
a moment,” then disappeared behind 
some nearer peak. 

Shortly after passing the summit and 
the Hotel Furka a sudden turn of the 
road brought us face to face with the 
wonderful Rhone Glacier. Coming upon 
it so abruptly it startled us, and we held 
our breath for veryawe. “ This glorious 
glacier stands unmindful, like a cataract 
frozen in the act of being tossed and 
whirled about. The pointed waves have 
crystallized into pyramids and columns, 





** CHISELED 


The next morning dawned clear and 
cold; the air was like wine. An early 
start was made from Andermatt, and in 
a short time the real business of the day 
—the ascent of the Furka—was begun. 
For six hours we climbed, up eight thou- 
sand feet, walking much of the way and 
resting often, for as the upper heights 
were reached man and beast alike were 
affected by the rarefied air, making exer- 
tion difficult. The road lay in broad 
zigzags across the face of the mountain. 
Sometimes the ambitious pedestrian 
would cut across from one turning of 
the road to meet the buckboard at the 
next, gathering on the way handfuls of 





OPENINGS FRAME PICTURES OF ENCHANTING BEAUTY.” 


(p. 750.) 


while, in between, a chaos of crevasses 
yawn with iridescent blues and greens. 
After the glacier in its fall seems to 
have been broken into hopeless disarray, 
it reaches the level, consolidates, and 
pushes out over a desert waste of rock. 
At the end, from an ice cavern that 
changes form every year, the glacier lets 
slip the tumbling torrent of the river 
Rhone to overrun Switzerland and 
France.” (McCracken.) 

Quickly ascending, a hasty prepara- 
tion was made for crossing the glacier. 
A trusty guide was engaged, and after 
“acup that cheers” in the rude little 
cabin that serves as a hostelry, headed 
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by our guide we scrambled up the steep 
pathway, covered with broken stones and 
running water, that led out upon the 
uppercrossing. Here our guide unwound 
the coil of rope he carried, and, tying it 
securely, passed it from one to the other, 
attaching himself to the end of the rope. 
Then he cautiously led us out to the field 
of ice. How strange the first step on 
the glassy surface! Onesoon gains con- 
fidence, however, and trusting in the 
well-tried powers of the guide and in 
one’s own stout alpenstock, ventures 
almost gaily even to the edge of some 
deep cavern, whose glittering depths, 
intensely blue, reveal a merciless abyss. 
The feeling of isolation was 
intensified when a snow- 
storm ‘came whirling down 
from the dark clouds above, 
and as we made our slow 
and difficult progress, cut 
into our faces, blinding our 
way. 

Our slender vehicle 
seemed a rock of sure de- 
fense, and the zigzag road 
down the mountain, a firm 
foothold after the treach- 
erous crevasses; and we 
alighted at the small Gletch 
Hotel that night with the 
comfortable feeling of a 
duty well done. .Never 
were feather-bed coverlets 
so welcome or so needful 
as at Gletch, for when one 
will sleep at the foot of a 
glacier he must not expect 
Florida temperature. We 
were awakened early next 
morning by the bustle of 
departing travelers, some 
for the Furka, some for the 
Grimsel and others for the 
Rhone Valley and Zermatt. A more 
cosmopolitan gathering would be diffi- 
cult to find, for all nationalities stop at 
Gletch for a déjeuner or a_ night's 
lodging. 

A curious assortment of vehicles stood 
before the door. It was interesting to 
notice the modes of travel affected by 
the different races. Swiss, Germans and 
the occasional Frenchman climbed into 
the clumsy yellow diligence. The funny 
little Einspinner, whose driver dangles 
his feet over the shafts in an uncomforta- 
ble manner, held a fat priest bound for 
some mountain mission away in the 
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snows. The elegant Italian traveling 
carriage, drawn by four horses wearing 
eagle’s feathers in their bridles, was pa- 
tronized by rich Americans or some 
English milord. After all, nothing 
looked quite so comfortable to our eyes 
as the American buckboard, and we had 
the extreme pleasure of watching them 
all out of sight and passing them on the 
road an hour later. 

A last glance at the glittering spires 
of the glacier, a glimpse down the Rhone 
Valley, and we turned our faces toward 
the towering mass of the grim old Grim- 
sel that confronted us, and over whose 
summit our path lay. The day opened 
in sunshine; but, as we 
slowly mounted the rocky 
pile, clouds gathered, and 
when the summit was 
reached the roadways even 
were almost obscured. 
Baedeker, the ever- 
present, says a fine view of 
the Finsteraarhorn is to be 
obtained here. We took 
Baedeker’s word for it, 
and crept cautiously down, 
emerging from the clouds 
at the old Grimsel Hospice, 
a hoary- looking pile of 
rough masonry, strong 
enough to resist’ the ava- 
lanches, situated in a barren 
basin of rock, with not even 
a tree or a shrub to relieve 
the Doré-like scene of de- 
solation. 

In summer the old con- 
vent serves as an inn, and 
in winter shelter is afforded 
to travelers, the only occu- 
pants then of this lonely 
habitation being a man and 
adog. From this smileless 
storm-swept spot, the descent was rapid 
down the wild valley beside the young 
torrent of the river Aar. The first 
dwarf - pines appeared poor, stunted 
affairs, but they mark the return to the 
timber line, and in a few hours we 
found ourselves in the fertile valley of 
Meiringen, and were drawing up to 
the door of the hotel. “Has Monsieur 
lunched?”’ asks the stately concierge, 
and we realize that we are back to the 
beaten tracks of civilization — to the 
Switzerland of the tourist and the red 
back guide-book. 

It was early twilight as we drove into 
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Interlaken. The peaceful village was 
bathed in the soft reflection of the setting 
sun. The promenaders were gathering 
in groups on the Hoheweg, to watch for 
the Alpine glow on the Jungfrau. Like 
pilgrims, they come from every clime to 
worship at the shrine of the virgin di- 
vinity ; long and devoutly they gaze as 
though they would fill their souls with 
her celestial beauty. Surely one must 
count as priceless the memory of that 
matchless peak blushing like’a maiden, 
when the sun courts her virgin snows at 
sunset, and they are spread with rose. 
When the last trace of color has faded 
from the sky, the HGheweg is deserted 
for the Kursaal, where one may listen 
to the music from the broad piazzas, 
drink excellent beer, or watch /es petzts 
chevaux on their ceaseless rounds. 

A Sunday morning in Interlaken is 
idyllic. One feels a sense of pervading 
peace as one walks beneath the spread- 
ing walnuts of the old monastery, or at- 
tends service within its ancient walls. 
The democracy of Switzerland is ex- 
emplified in this old monastery, which 
throws open its doorsalike to the Church 
of England, Roman Catholic, French 
and Scotch Protestant. Choir, nave and 
cloisters house these various sects, while 
the cells and crypt are devoted to secu- 
lar uses. A low, arched doorway leads 
into the old monastery garden, part of 
which is now a rose garden. 

On our drives and excursions from In- 
terlaken our fourth seat was honored by 
the presence of Bob- Alice, who spliced 
the thong with her jack-knife, and 
helped the small boys to switch off the 
flies upthe iong hills. One feels that 
one is being transported from earth to 
heaven in the funiculaire to Miirren. 
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So straight it rises it seems to bend the 
other way. Up past the lovely Staub- 
bach, up past the herds of cattle with 
their sweet discord of jangling bells, up 
still higher past the flocks of goats graz- 
ing on the up-tilted pastures, at last to 
arrive at the brink of a precipice with 
Lauterbrunnen lying thousands of feet 
below. The panorama of the Alps is 
spread out before one; one could al- 
most toss a pebble on to the ice and 
snow of the great summits across the 
basin. Never were forget-me-nots so 
deeply blue, or edelweiss so velvety as 
that gathered close to the eternal snow; 
and never were words of the familiar 
canticle, inscribed upon the walls of the 
little English church, so full of mean- 
ing: “Oh, ye ice and snow, praise ye 
the Lord!” It seemed an utterance 
of the Spirit of the Alps. Our last 
picnic luncheon was eaten from the 
summit of the Brunig; Belle Héléne 
nibbled her last quart of oats while we 
took a parting glance at Meiringen and 
the beautiful Lake of Brienz, feeling sad 
at leaving so much beauty behind. But 
a glance down the mountain on the oppo- 
site side revealed the long, green valley 
sloping gently to the Lake of the Four 
Cantons, Pilatus guarding its gateway, 
and Lucerne smiling on its hillside. 
Belle Héléne sniffed the air restlessly, 
and eagerly covered the thirty miles 
between the Brunig and her own snug 
stable. Almost before we realized it we 
had turned the corner where the tall 
pines grow, and were slowly ascending 
the long driveway to the Villa Hochhiisli. 

Were they really at an end, those 
eight days of fun and frolic? “Tong 
live the buckboard!” sang the imagi- 
native woman, 
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HEN to the wind the wild-rose lifts sweet lips, 
And, in a quiet place, the vireo sings, 
While, molten gold, the dewy sunshine drips 
Leaf-filtered on his happy song-thrilled wings :— 
When trumpet-vines, red-clustered on the hill, 
Blow joyous welcome to the huntress morn, 
And, fragrant-robed, beside clear pools and still 
The elder dreams, o’erwatched by ranks of corn,— 
I see her passing samite-clad and fair 
With mists that melt into the golden air. 


Nor is she absent from the wintry wood 

Where frost-stars shine in all their loveliness; 
She bringeth there her gracious gifts of good, 

She walketh there in beauty none the less. 
Above her glow the heavens, rosy cold, 

To every twig there comes a clearer grace 
The moss is greener on the oak tree, old ; 

There is a welcome in each sheltered place, 
And music there of mellow reeds and true 
Whereon, one day, god Pan a parting blew. 


O true beloved of the stars and fields 
I would that I might follow where you lead! 
O’er fresh plowed earth, through all the happy wealds, 
By sparkling waters in a fragrant mead— 
Or deep into the winter's crystal core, 
Or where the leaves fall scarlet, red, and gold :— 
SoImight follow—loving you the more, 
Look in your face and with you converse hold. 
I see you beckon, but with fettered feet 
Far-off I follow in your footsteps sweet. 


INGRAM CROCKETT, 











A-TROUTING We DID GO. 


BY JAMES R. BENTON. 


life. 
I think a set of nerves un- 
touched before is thrilled by that 
electric shock when the first speckled 
shadow makes connection with the other 
end of the line. Surely no more inspir- 
ing message ever flashed over the wire 
than trembles over the line from the 
mouth of the fingerling to the bounding 
heart of boyhood. How well do [ re- 
member my first! They say “confession 
is good for the soul.” I was returning 
from Sunday school “cross lots,” and 
following up a trout brook in all its 

windings. 

I had never yet caught a trout. Care- 
ful parents say eight years is too young 
to begin, but I had many times “ pad- 
dled” in the little brook and poked my 
fingers beneath the banks to feel for the 
slippery little “speckles” or vainly 
hurled small pebbles at the fleeting 
shadows as they darted through the 
shallows. 

On this particular Sabbath I idled 
along until I reached a certain meadow 
bridge where the water deepened and 
was lost in gloom beneath the mossy 
arch. There is -a mysterious charm 
about these bridges. The sunlight 
never flickers beneath them and the 
airy current that comes out with the 
stream is always strangely cool. 

Trout love these shadowy arches, and 
how often, with splash and turmoil, a 
muskrat finds safety from pursuing dog. 

As I stood on the bridge I saw some- 
thing in the waters that drove Sunday 
school far from my mind. 

Here was a fine chance for Satan, 
and, as usual, he improved it. Almost 
without my knowledge he lifted my 
hand to the lapel of my Sunday jacket 
and put my finger on a pin. Under his 
express directions I drew forth the pin 
and bent it to a true and fatal curve. 
My left hand, following the bad exam- 
ple of my right, sought a piece of twine 
in my trousers pocket. Sin now had 


To first trout is an epoch in one’s 


me in its grip, and, throwing virtue to 
the winds, I joined pin and twine and 
Started in pursuit of a grasshopper. 


Another moment and a bright green 
“hopper” floated to the bridge and 
vanished in the shadows beneath. 


Jerk! I pulled sharp and strong and 
a naked pin flashed in the sunshine. 
Trembling with hope and excitement I 
procured another “hopper,” bent him 
on the hook and “cast” again. 

“Ha!” I was quicker that time. A 
white belly flashed in the air and in an- 
other moment I held the speckled fellow 
in my hand and felt the first thrill of 
that so-called barbaric triumph we are 
supposed to inherit from our Viking 
fathers. Then I happened to remember 
it was Sunday and started home with 
rather an uncomfortable conscience. I 
had not planned to tell my adventures, 
but acertain fishy smell,coupled with 
my dishevelled appearance, told more 
than my tongue, and then I guess 
we might as well change the scene to 
another time and place. 

I know a stream named from a chief 
of the Six Nations, and surely no savage 
Sagamore could ask a better monument. 
A clear, strong stream springing from 
the heart of the limestone hills, and 
flowing for a score of miles through 
pasture and meadow, woodland and 
glen. Along this stream three disciples 
of the fin passed one of those days whose 
memories always come first into the 
mind when the thoughts drift a-fishing. 
The party was led by the veteran, a 
white- haired campaigner, who had 
known trout from the St. Lawrence to 
the Delaware for more than forty years ; 
second in command was the business 
man, chiefly remarkable as a good 
fellow and an idolatrous worshiper of 
the veteran. The scribe was the novice 
of the party, although not entirely a 
novice in fishing. 

For a mile or more cf pasture lands 
we idled along, now and then snapping 
out a fingerling, or more often a much- 
accursed “chub,” as the little, hungry 
shiners are termed. Just before we 
reached a dark swamp of hemlock and 
cedar the stream widened out at asharp 
bend. It was a likely looking place, 
and wading well out into the stream I 
dropped my flies near a dingy mass of 
foam. I had guessed well, for three 
times the flies swirled under, and each 
time I hooked a good trout. And now 
we followed the stream into the mys 
teries of the swamp. 
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A brook seems to enter one of these 
dark, shadow-haunted tangles in a thor- 
ough spirit of investigation and dis- 
covery. Here it runs broad and shal- 
low, now narrow and deep. Here a 
fallen log makes a miniature cataract or 
a deep, black, eddying pool. Perhaps 
a more adventurous current leaves the 
main stream and strays off by itself, 
cutting little threads through the black 
mould, losing itself in the long, thick 
moss, gurgling through subterraneous 
passages, now and then coming up for 
breath at some opening just large 
enough to entrap the foot of the un- 
wary fisherman, 

“There is a place in this woods where 
you must catch a trout,” said the vet- 
eran; “when we reach it I will show 
you just where to cast.” 

In a short time we came to a stretch 
of water where the creek broadened 
and the trees along the bank were taller, 
arching over and meeting above, a 
lofty, leafy, dusky aisle. 

The veteran stood in silent approval 
of my appreciation of his favorite nook, 
and then said: “You see that quiet 
eddy where that cedar leans nearly 
into the stream? That is the favorite 
haunt of some of the best trout in this 
stream. I’ve pulled many a lusty fellow 
from under that cedar, and I’ve lost 
many a good strike in the same place. 
Now just see what youcan do. What 
flies have you on your leader? Red 
ibis, coachman, and black gnat. That’s 
a good choice. I'll watch you.” 

Every fisherman knows that in a 
place so quiet and shadowy as this the 
trout must be noiselessly approached. 
With this fact in mind and stimulated 
to do my best by the feeling that I was 
under the eye of a master, I cautiously 
waded into the stream and swung my 
line lightly through the air. For five 
minutes I whinpedin vain. The silence 
was unbroken save by the faint swish 
of the tackle. Not a splash or ripple 
broke the surface but the small disturb- 
ance caused by the dropping flies and 
the sparkling drip of the line. I was 
getting discouraged when I happened 
to notice a little white miller float into 
the pool. It had hardly reached the 
black margin before it was snatched by 
a great fellow that leaped clear out of 
the water in his eager rush. 

I exchanged a significant glance with 
my critics on the bank, reeled in my 
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line, removed the ibis and looped on a 
white miller. 

After several trials I got the distance, 
and the miller dropped just where the 
stream swept back under the cedar. 

“What a strike! Hooked him fast, 
too. By his pull he’s a good one.” 

And then the fight. Every fisherman 
knows this part, and those who are not 
fishermen—oh, the pity of it! My fish 
did the usual darting, dashing, leaping, 
and sulking, until finally his gasping 
form lay on the mossy bank. 

After we had eaten our lunch and 
washed it down with long draughts 
from an icy spring, we listened to the 
veteran’s tales of sport in the Adiron- 
dacks. “ Yes, boys,” finished the vet- 
eran, “it was great sport, but, after all, 
as I look back the days that touch my 
memory are not always the days when 
my basket was heaviest, but days when, 
in company with some good fellows, 
I fished some little stream like this to- 
day. I know a hole where a big fellow 
has fooled me every time I’ve been here 
for the past three years. I havea bitter 
vengeance to achieve. There’s the place, 
just beyond that clump of alders. If 
you boys will just wait a moment I'll 
give that fellow a try.” 

And now I witnessed one of the best 
cases of “sneak” [ever beheld. The 
veteran walked to within fifty feet of 
the bank and thence crawled on hands 
and knees, slowly, carefully, until he 
reached a point about fifteen feet from 
the water; then the well-practised hand 
raised the rod. The worm dropped 
into the pool just at the bank’s edge. 

Splish! splash! “I’ve got him!” 
Did you ever see a dozing canine stung 
by a bee? If so you can picture to your- 
self just how rapidly the veteran’s 
sneakiness changed to a most emphatic 
series of movements. The way that 
gentleman of sixty-five hustled up and 
down the bank suggested that this 
particular stream must have its source 
in Ponce de Leon’s fountain of youth. 
With consummate skill he checked the 
big fellow in his mad rushes until 
he flung him high and dry upon the bank. 

“That’s the same old fellow, boys,” 
said the veteran. “I’d know him ina 
thousand. He won’t fool me again.” 
So we unjointed our rods and started 
for the wagon, and the sun set and the 
day was gone—or rather say partly gone 
—for not all of a day dies. 

















BY DR. J. 


HE term rogue, as ordinarily ap- 
plied to elephants, is somewhat 
misleading. The title conveys 
a suggestion of petty vice, and 

nothing could be more inapplicable to 
the character of those dreadful beasts 
than this. As a rogue elephant is neces- 
sarily a wild one, the beginning of his 
career has been concealed from observa- 
tion. There are no records of rogues 
except at their acme, and next to nothing 
is known concerning the evolution of 
these destroyers. 

The rogue elephant, however, is what 
Darwin calls “ a variation from an aver- 
age”; but as the creature’s develop- 
ment cannot be studied in jungles, in- 
formation on this subject must be sought 
for elsewhere, and government stables, 
where large numbers live together, are 
the best schools. And what is the out- 
come? First, a conviction that the con- 
ventional elephant has no existence in 
nature. Next,a most positive assurance 
that those vices believed to be excep- 
tional among males are really extremely 
common traits, perfectly natural to these 
animals. Finally, the investigator will 
discover that captive elephants are not 
kept in order by their virtues, but much 
more generally restrained through fear 
and self-interest. 

Nothing exceeds a Hindu’s disdain 
for the tusker's intelligence, except his 
deep-seated conviction of its unlimited 
capacity for mischief. So undeniable 
an authority as Colonel Barras has put 
it on record that all the old males he 
knew of had killed at least one man. 
In India no experienced person, either 
native or foreigner, ever deals with ele- 
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phants upon the basis of their aileged 
good qualities. Every one of them has 
been caught in these times either 
within the Western Ghats, on those 
heights between the Bramahputra and 
Barak valleys, or among primeval 
forests of Mysore, Orissa, Travancore, 
Coorg, and the Tarai. Is it to be sup- 
posed that driving them into keddahs, 
tying the frantic creatures to trees 
until they have been reduced to a 
state of exhaustion by starvation, and 
subsequently teaching these captives 
a few simple manceuvres, has radically 
changed the original wild beast and 
effected what Professor Romanes calls 
“atransformation of emotional psychol- 
ogy’? The most complete instruction 
he ever gets contains nothing which can 
by any possibility provide him with the 
cardinal virtues. No metamorphosis 
takes place. Nobody who has learned 
what such establishments as Baroda 
and Teperah teach, believes that these 
brutes “are actuated by the most mag- 
nanimous of feelings.” 

Nothing else ought to be expected 
from an unadulterated wild beast, cut 
off from the improvements effected by 
domestication in other species through 
a barrenness during captivity which 
compels every set of elephants under 
training to begin anew. 

Notwithstanding that an elephant’s 
face-skeleton is imperfectly developed, 
and much of the countenance being 
concealed by its trunk, their physiog- 
nomies present marked contrasts, par- 
ticularly in those expressions which be- 
long to the eye. Going about among 
the masonry platforms where these fet- 
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tered giants stand, one can scarcely fail 
to see that an evil look is more com- 
mon to old than young animals. If 
facial character goes for anything, the 
kindliness, generosity, and forbearance 
supposed to be congenital in this race, 
depart with age. However benevo- 
lent or admirable elephants may be 
originally, development spoils them, 
and curious information confirmatory of 
such an inference can easily be got 
from their attendants, when they are 
entirely convinced of the uselessness of 
lying. Moreover, so far as mere facts 
go, these men know a great deal. All 
have passed their lives with elephants ; 
many were laid at some tusker’s feet to 
be watched while babies, and this is one 
of those themes most enlarged upon by 
writers from whom a little more ration- 
ality might be expected. A creature 
who can pick up a needle, or lift the 
carriage of a stalled field gun, could not 
have much difficulty in keeping an 
infant from crawling away, and that is 
all this big nurse does. He has been 
taught it by dint of cutting off his 
coveted ration of sugar or rum, ham- 
mering him on the toes with a stone, 


and driving an ankoos into his body. 
Intellect in an elephant shows itself 
almost exclusively in the power to ac- 


quire. There is no difficulty in master- 
ing the lesson set, and it is perfectly 
learned by an animal quite intelligent 
enough to foresee the consequences of 
neglect, but utterly unable to perceive 
how it might revenge itself upon the 
father, whom as like as not it hates and 
will finally kill, by trampling his child. 
Few more impressive confidences can 
be imparted than one in which a Hindu 
describes how he knows his elephant 
intends to destroy him. It is all so 
seemingly trivial, and yet in reality of 
such deadly significance. Hisstory isso 
full of details that prove the man’s pro- 
found understanding of what he is talk- 
ing about, that one remains equally 
amazed at the brute’s power to dissimu- 
late and its intended victim’s insight 
into this would-be murderer’s character. 
And yet, from the psychological stand- 
point, an elephant never gives any other 
such indication of mental power as is 
exhibited in its revenge. That patient, 
watchful, implacable hatred, often pro- 
voked simply because a man is in at- 
tendance upon another animal (for it is 
the rule with tuskers to detest their next 


neighbors) speaks more conclusively of 
a high intellectual grade than all the 
stories, true or false, that have been 
told of their ability. Such concentra- 
tion and fixednessof purpose, such care- 
ful, unrelaxed vigilance, such perfect 
and consistent pretence, and, when the 
time comes, such desperate, unhesitat- 
ing energy as homicidal animals exhibit, 
are impossible without a very consider- 
able, although in this instance very ir- 
regular, development. 

No one can deny that if this creature 
is great at all its greatness shows itself 
in its crimes; these have caused it to be 
worshipped in the East, where men ven- 
erate nothing but merciless, irresponsi- 
ble force, and where an exhibition of 
those qualities and traits described, full 
accounts for the formula, “ My Lord the 
Elephant.” 

Transfer such a beast as this to the 
wilderness, where nothing restrains it 
except natural conditions or the supe- 
rior force of other elephants, and com- 
pare what is known concerning its char- 
acter and habits in freedom with those 
results already given. The facts to take 
cognizance of in this connection are that 
wildelephants livetogether—assemblein 
larger or smaller aggregates, as circum- 
stances dictate; that they are vege- 
table feeders, not organized for blood- 
shed, and not, as a matter of necessity, 
either cruel, treacherous or aggressive, 
Further, both Asiatic and African spe- 
cies have taken a step in advance of 
that mere “collective instinct” which 
makes many feral groups gregarious ; 
they form families, in which several 
generations are represented. These are 
the constant units in every association, 
irrespective of mumbers, and when 
great herds break up they are resolved 
into families again. 

Something underlies any kind of social 
cohesion, and, without instituting any 
comparisons between brutes and men, 
even the lowest human beings, it is 
enough to say that affection, sympathy, 
some sense of obligation for mutual aid 
in escaping from, avoiding, or repelling 
danger, together with a general and 
habitual co-operation, though mostly 
unorganized, much more strikingly char- 
acterizes numbers of creatures consid- 
ered to be greatly inferior to elephants. 

Apart from analysis or minute detail, 
this is the picture in outline of an ele- 
phant family. It is presided over by 
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some old bull, able to conquer any other 
male present, and whose relation to his 
companions consists in taking whatever 
he wants and leaving the rest to shift 
for themselves, which they do, eacu 
accordingly with the measure of its own 
capacity and after the same fashion. 
Their patriarch sometimes puts down 
quarrelsome young tuskers, but if he 
does anything else it is not known. 
When a herd changes its location this 
animal does not lead, If it encounters 
difficulties he is the one least likely to 
give aid. Should his family be attacked 
the bull abandonsthem. “I have never 
known an instance,” says Sanderson 
[Thirteen years among the wild beasts 
of India], “of a tusker undertaking to 
cover the retreat of a herd.” Nobody 
else has seen it, for when male elephants 
fight it is for themselves alone. 

In case of a contemplated foray into 
cultivated lands where danger may 
await them, and it is necessary to recon- 
noitre, this important duty very fre- 
quently devolves upon “some experi- 
enced old cow.” She leads the herd, 


and it is eminently creditable to their 
intellect that they should recognize her 


fitness. Cows, also, will occasionally 
charge in defense of those bulls to whom 
they are attached; but the case is not 
reversed. Females, likewise, help 
wounded companions, perhaps oftener 
than males, though this is doubtful, for 
almost always each elephant thinks 
only of its own safety. There are a 
few instances on record ot momentary 
combinations against enemies, and 
small isolated herds have become, to a 
certain extent, customarily aggressive. 
All accounts, however, represent their 
conduct, as compared with those of 
many other species, to have been in the 
highest degree inconsistent and _inef- 
fectual. 

It remains to say that animals in pit- 
falls are sometimes assisted, but more 
commonly abandoned without an at- 
tempt to extricate them. That a mother 
whose calf has fallen into one of these 
traps, tries to help it, goes into hyster- 
ics and flies, saunters around without 
throwing it down any food, or wanders 
off and forgets all about it, just as it 
happens, and without so much con- 
stancy in any particular behavior as 
would enable anybody to make the 
slightest forecast concerning her con- 
duct on such an occasion. Green knew 
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a wonderful tusker in Central Africa to 
receive succor from an elephant, acci- 
dentally met with, who brought water 
in its trunk; but this incident stands 
alone. These illustrations touch upon 
those social qualifications previously 
referred to, and there can be no doubt 
either with regard to their truth or con- 
clusiveness. 

The patriarch, who is the important 
figure in this inquiry, becomes more 
morose, more violent and unsocial as 
time goes on. From voluntarily sepa- 
rating himself at certain seasons from 
the herd, and joining other males, he 
sometimes comes to staying away alto- 
gether, and permanently living a soli- 
tary life. Or, as constantly happens 
with patriarchal bulls, a brother, 
nephew, son, even grandson, falls upon 
him, and their conflict ends in his de- 
feat. Then existence with kinsmen like 
his is made intolerable, so that instead 
of an act prompted by this creature’s 
own will, exile may be regarded as of- 
ten forced upon it. 

From these two classes—anchorites 
by choice or hermits by necessity— 
rogue elephants are almost exclusively 
derived. As for the fell brute itself, 
that will be best understood by a recital 
of its deeds. Before any narratives, 
however, it may be briefly remarked 
that, given the average character de- 
scribed, it undergoes a distinct degen- 
eration with solitude. “A tusker in 
seclusion,” observes Leveson, “is al- 
ways morose, vicious, and desperately 
cunning;”’ while the rogue has all these 
traits in their most extreme degree, and 
something besides. He makes an ap- 
proach to that state of “perpetual rage” 
which Buffon incorrectly attributed to 
tigers. T*e nervousness, confusion of 
mind under excitement, vacillation, and 
paroxysmal cowardice, preéminently 
characteristic of elephants as a class, 
give place to concentrated purpose and 
command of faculty. Moreover, this 
animal is not usually mad. It may be, 
of course, since any creature similarly 
organized is liable to diseases which in- 
volve insanity. Nevertheless, facts in 
those cases reported do not support the 
hypothesis of mental alienation as ex- 
planatory of the traits displayed. 

Fortuna-ely, undoubted rogues are 
solitary. There is, so far as the writer 
knows, but one exceptional instance. 
Colonel Pollok extracted this from 
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official records in the Adjutant-Gener- 
al’s office, of British India, and such 
portions of the officer’s report as bear 
upon the points discussed here are 
given : 

“ Str—I have the honor to state that on 
the 24th instant, at midnight, I received 
information that two elephants of very 
uncommon size had made their appear- 
ance within a few hundred yards of the 
cantonment and close to the village, 
the inhabitants of which were in the 
greatest alarm. I lost no time in de- 
spatching to this place all the public and 
private elephants we had and 
at daybreak on the 25th was informed 
that their very superior size and fierce- 
ness had rendered all attempts at their 
seizure unavailing, and that the most 
experienced mahout I had was dan- 
gerously hurt, the elephant he rode 
having been struck to the ground by 
one of the wild ones, which, with its 
companion, then adjourned to a large 
sugar-cane field adjoining the village. 
I immediately ordered the guns (a sec- 
tion of a light battery) to this place, but 
wishing . . . to try every means 


for catching these animals, I assembled 


the inhabitants and, with the 
assistance of the resident Rajah, caused 
two deep pits to be prepared a ets 
and they (the elephants) were cleverly 
driven into them. But, unfortunately, 
one of the pits did not prove to be suf- 
ficiently deep, and the one who escaped 
from it, in the presence of many wit- 
nesses, assisted his companion out of 
the other pit with his trunk. Both were, 
however, with much exertion, brought 
back into the cane. About four 
o'clock yesterday they burst through 
all my guards, and, making for a vil- 
lage about three miles distant, reached 
it with such rapidity that the horsemen 
who galloped before them had not time 
to apprise the inhabitants of their dan- 
ger, and I regret to say that one poor 
man was torn limb from limb, a child 
trodden to death, and two women hurt. 
Their destruction now became absolute- 
ly necessary, and as they showed no dis- 
position to quit the village we 
had time to bring up the four-pound 
pieces of artillery, from which they re- 
ceived several rounds. The 
larger of the two was soon brought to 
the ground by a round shot in the head, 
but after remaining there about a quar- 
ter of anhour . . he got up again as 
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vigorous as ever, and the desperation 
of both at this period exceeds all de- 
scription. They made repeated charges 
on the guns, and if it had not been for 
the uncommon bravery and steadiness 
of the  artillerymen many 
dreadful casualties must have occurred. 
We were obliged to desist for want of 
ammunition, and before a fresh supply 
could be obtained the animals quitted 
the village, and, though streaming with 
blood proceeded with a rapid- 
ity I had no idea of toward Hazara- 
baugh. They were at length brought 
up by the horsemen and our elephants, 
within a short distance of a crowded 
bazaar, and ultimately, after many re- 
newals of most formidable and ferocious 
attacks on the guns, gave up the con- 
test with their lives.” 

This is the account of an English 
officer. Hear now the experience of an 
old shikari, far down in reinote Travan- 
core, who spoke in this wise : 

Sahib, said Joora Naik, that devil- 
beast came upon us like the pestilence, 
which no man can foresee. Goordut 
and Doorjun were excellent men—may 
Bhugwan receive their spirits—and the 
elephant killed these first. This your 
servant saw. There was a panther that 
had taken many cows, and their owners 
accused me unjustly, saying: “ Behold 
this hog, who wallows in idleness while 
we are ruined.” Likewise they gave 
mea multitude of curses, which were 
returned. For I sought that infidel 
diligently ; but who can find a panther, 
unless by the favor of God. Doorjun 
and Goordut warmed some kicheree 
while resting from cutting wood in the 
forest. It was then I met them, and 
their smoke must have come where the 
elephant stood among shadows meditat- 
ing murder. He came silently, like a 
storm cloud; yet Isaw him, and gave 
warning, climbing a tree myself with 
haste, for elephants do not steal upon 
men in this manner unless they are 
possessed by devils. Sahib, the fate of 
Goordut and Doorjun was not propitious, 
and when I cried aloud and the beast 
ru.hed down upon ius, seeing that he 
was discovered, truly they became con- 
fused, like men who have smoked bhang 
and are stupefied. Goordut had his legs 
crushed and lay yelling, while Doorjun 
was caught and rent into tatters with 
the tusks. Then the elephant went 
back to Goordut and kneeled upon him, 
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afterwards kicking his body back and 
forth between his feet until it was no 
more than a pulp. Think not, Protector 
of the Poor, that this hell-born had for- 
gotten me. Such as he forget nothing ; 
they are as wise as a king cobra, and 
their knowledge is equal to that of a 
man-eating tiger. When this infamous 
one had made an end with these men 
he stopped screaming and came quietly 
under where I sat and reached up. 
There was that in his red eyes which I 
had not seen before ; neither was his 
demeanor like that of other beasts. 
Quick, moving shades of wrinkles 
crossed his forehead. The presence of 
Bowanee, Goddess of Destruction, en- 
compassed him, and he moved in the 
shadow of death. 

After a time he went away. It is 
known unto my Lord that the evil 
spirit who possesses these creatures 
gives them no rest, and they go on 
unceasingly, having no pleasure except 
to kill. There was lamentation and 
great fear when I returned and told of 
these things; but what could we do? 
Mohunlall, the priest, made many 
charms, which he sold ; nevertheless, of 
those who bought them several were 
afterwards destroyed, and it must have 
been that the special devil which abode 
with this elephant was unknown to him. 

Crops promised well this year, and all 
our platforms were occupied, so that 
watcher’s cries and the beating of tom- 
toms continued during darkness; for 
nilghai, with sounders of hog and deer, 
came out of the forest, doing much 


damage. Bodhee was one whose land 
brought forth abundantly; but he 
abhorred to lose anything. Therefore 


Bodhee erected yet another platform in 
his fields, building it close to a clump of 
tree jungle, and hiring many men to sit 
thereon. Sap kit kusm (1 swear by my 
father) that this was foolish; the act 
befitted a man bereft of reason; for, 
truly, the elephant approached behind 
that cover, screening himself effectually, 
and he overthrew this stand. Several 
were injured, and Bearee Mul, who 
escaped, said that the beast—may my 
curses cleave to him forever—hunted 
them in the grass as he had seen Fer- 
inghee dogs belonging to Ufsur-log 
(English officers) in Mysore scent out 
wounded birds. Bodhee himself was 
killed, with Gopal Chund, Tiluk Singh, 
and Feruk Pandy; but some crawled 
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away, and, as the elephant screamed 
continually, other watchers took 
warning and escaped. After this, our 
fields remained unguarded, the zemin- 
dars losing much of what they expected 
to obtain. 

In that manner, Khodawund, our 
troubles began ; moreover, they had no 
end throughout this district, until we 
sent a petition to the Pu/tan ka Ghora 
(battalion of white troops) on the 
frontier, and Kummeens’ Behddur 
(Major Cummings) came to give us aid. 
Before this I beg to represent that none 
lay down at night, neither attended to 
their occasions by day, without a feeling 
as if the sansar, the icy wind of death, 
blew upon them. Travelers were met 
with on highways and slaughtered. 
Those who went by jungle paths 
perished there; pilgrims—Gosaeens 
carrying Ganges water—saw him and 
died. It is your servant's business to 
watch by night, being a shikari, and 
twice I beheld this beast, passing silently 
with a wild and awfulmien. He visited 
lonely shrines and no priest was left to 
perform their rites ; he came upon poor- 
was (outlying hamlets) and the cries of 
women wailing for the dead followed 
after him. In distant cattle camps, 
wretched men awoke at the bellowings 
and hollow trampling of their buffaloes 
to find the elephant among them. 

Walled villages were safe; but such 
terror spread abroad that those within 
them trembled, and gate-watches struck 
nagdras and fired ginjalls whenever a 
wild elephant’s trumpet sounded near. 
And open towns were not safe, for he 
descended on many, bringing destruc- 
tion. 

Your servant was at Koilee when this 
devil arrived. It was evening; the cattle 
had 





come home, and women were 
drawing water, while the men stood 
about speaking with one another. 


Without warning he burst forth from 
high canes growing close to the village 
well, and his form loomed black against 
ared sky. Azeema and her son were 
trampled; likewise he caught Shurfun, 
tearing off her head. I sat in a neem 
tree and saw him rage this way and 
that. Also I observed that he did not 
leave wounded persons, as had been 
done with Goordut when his legs were 
broken, but rent and crushed them until 
they were dead. In this way time was 


occupied, so that many escaped who 
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would have been killed if a delight in 
murder had not misled him. 

Truly, it is not good, being powerless, 
to behold such things, for, besides those 
who were destroyed, others received in- 
juries from falling houses and were 
burned when their roofs fellin. I made 
supplications and vowed offerings if I 
might be permitted to witness his death ; 
but it was not time, and we suffered 
much under this curse. At last Kum- 
meens Sahib arrived, coming suddenly, 
without ostentation, and, having made 
my salaams, he appointed me his chief 
shikari, as knowing this country. He 
was a slayer of beasts, very big and 
red, and of a stern countenance. 

“What has been done?” he roared, 
when the people had assembled to do 
him honor. “Have you dug pitfalls ; 
have you watched; has one village 
helped another?” At this they re- 
mained silent, and he looked upon these 
men with disdain, as having expected 
nothing, afterward commanding them, 
in the Ungréz (English) manner, to go 
to the devil, and ordering that none 
should come near his camp except they 
bore intelligence, or their punishment 
would be sure. Moreover, the Sahib 
gave instructions while regarding me 
with green and fieryeyes. He said that 
an elephant such as this one was like a 
man-eating tiger, and must be pursued 
continually ; neither thereafter did he 
give us any rest, nor sought repose him- 
self, traveling always, wherever there 
was news. Az Bhugwan! At Narayun! 
At Seeta-ram! Between Kummeens 
Behddur and the elephant our souls 
were disquieted, and the livers of all 
turned to water, for that we were spent 
with toil. His demon apprised this Son 
of Satan concerning the pursuit, and he 
did not permit himself to be seen. Yet 
recompense was not always withheld, 
for in the hour of destiny we came toa 
camp of Brinjarries (gypsies) that had 
been just attacked, but no harm done, 
since these strayers from the paths of 
righteousness are very wary. Where- 
upon Kummeens the valiant rejoiced, 
knowing that, being enraged, this ac- 
cursed would do something more atonce; 
and, truly, his spoor struck off towards 
the next village. 

There was rough ground betwixt us 
and that place, so the elephant went 
round it, having become accustomed to 
success ; but the Sahib mounted a taltoo 
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(pony), ordering me to do so likewise, 
and he took his big rifle, giving its 
twin brother into my hands. Then he 
departed, riding on the short line and 
stopping for nothing. 

The people saw us coming down, and 
because we were alone and came with 
haste they perceived that peril was at 
hand. Therefore, men ran in from their 
fields, and the inhabitants gathered 
themselves together to offer salutations. 
But Kummeens Sahib listened not, nor 
took notice of offerings. With a voice 
like a great wind he ordered them to fly, 
which they did with alacrity, many tak- 
ing refuge in a stone tower. 

At this time I observed that the Lord 
Kummeens had become very calm, and 
when people prayed for him on the tow- 
er, and called down blessings upon his 
head, he commanded them to be silent 
without vehemence, for this was a man 
indeed, one who knew not fear, neither 
permitted interference. We stood in 
an open space between the village shrine 
and their gram deota, nor did it seem 
long before the elephant came. His 
pace was swift after coming out from 
behind the hills, because he expected to 
surprise this village ; but, on ascending 
the slope, and seeing nothing of what 
he had been accustomed to behold—no 
terror-stricken, helpless crowd uttering 
shrieks and lamentations—I think that 
this astonished him, for he pulled up 
and advanced slowly. The light of 
battle shone on my Lord’s face, yet he 
moved not, standing with his gun 
poised, and I beside him holding the 
second one, useless if the first had failed. 

Elephants do not see well, and this, 
being confused, cast his eyes about 
quickly, without at once perceiving us. 
Soon, however, he looked more atten- 
tively, and then a change came over 
him. His ears cocked, his trunk 
stretched itself out, his body swelled 
with rage. By your soul, Sahib, it was 
frightful to see how he from whom all 
had fled resented being met. But Kum- 
meens Behddur stirred no more than 
the peaks of Kylas. He waited while 
the elephant charged screaming down, 
until his upraised trunk dropped in 
anticipation of séizing us. Then, 
when the forehead lay uncovered, he 
fired ; and as this beast fell dead both 
tusks were broken off, which is some- 
thing I have not seen again, though it 
is common to break one. 
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HER PHOTOGRAPH. 


BY LOUISE D. MITCHELL. 


66 ELL, what do you think of it, 

W Rufus, old man? You've 

stared at it in either rapt- 

ure or dismay (1 cannot tell 

which) for at least three whole minutes 
by the clock.” 

Rufus Thatcher smiled. “It is neither 
rapture nor dismay,” he said, tapping 
lightly upon the back of the photograph 
with his nails as he spoke, “but it’s a 
face that appeals rather strongly to me, 
nevertheless. The eyes look straight into 
one’s in a frank, pleasing way that is far 
removed from boldness, and yet with 
an expression of pride in their depths 
that might suggest defiance—a defiance 
more the outcome of independence of 
character, yet that is not at all 
aggressive, for the face is too refined 
and sensitive for that.” 

“Well, you are right so far,” said 
Sedley Smith approvingly, as he re- 
moved his feet from the back of the 
chair in front of him to lean over and 
knock the ashes from his cigar into the 
grate. “Goon. What next?” 

“T like the way in which the hair 
grows on thetemples with a tendency to 
curl in soft, shadowy rings, like wreaths 
of smoke, as though the curls existed 
more in the imagination than in fact.” 

“ Poetic,” interrupted Smith in a tone 
of amusement. “To think thata color- 
less photograph should have the power 
to work so upon the imagination of a 
traveled man! What will it be when 
the original bursts upon his view! But 
go on, go ‘several ons,’ as our friend Wil- 
son has it.” 

“Don’t interrupt me, then,” said 
Thatcher, good-naturedly; “you break 
the spell. Pshaw! You’ve done so 
already; Ican’t go on. But, by the way, 
when am I to have the promised intro- 
duction to her? I’m going to hold you 
to your word, you see, for since I’ve 
seen the photograph I’m more interested 
than ever in the original. I say, how did 
the photograph come into your posses- 
sion? Do you know her so intimately ?” 

“Should say so,” with elaborate un- 
concern. “I’ve been a sort of great- 
grandfather-in-law and family counselor 
to her for years. I knew her husband.” 

“You don’t say. Strange I haven’t 
heard of her before, then.” 





“Not at all. If you choose to go trav- 
eling about in heathen lands, neglect- 
ing friends and country, you can’t ex- 
pect to keep up with my interests.” 

“That is true enough, especially what 
you say about my neglecting my friends; 
but I’m going to turn over a new leaf 
now, Sedley, my boy, and to begin with 
I’m going to point out an error I have 
noticed in your demeanor this evening. 
Now, far be it from me to suspect that 
there is anything in your strictly platonic 
friendship with this Mrs. Masters other 
than the cool, ordinary interest of a well- 
disposed friend ; but you see, Sed, a low, 
mean, suspicious-minded person might 
be so vulgarly acute as to believe that 
the elaborate carelessness with which 
you mention her is a mere cloak to dis- 
guise your really deep devotion to her. 
Do you follow me?” 

Smith’s feet came down to the floor 
with a bang. The twinkle in the deep- 
set eyes of his friend was unmistakable. 

“Come now, Rufe,” he said in a tone 
of amused impatience, “if you want to 
ask me, out and out, whether the field is 
open to you, why not come out like a 
man and doso? I’ve no use for hinting.” 

Thatcher flung back his head and 
laughed outright. He was an inveterate, 
though not an ill-natured tease, and Sed- 
ley Smith, with his serious character, 
had always been an irresistible target 
for his fun. The face of his victim at 
the moment, full of the guilt of color and 
confusion and decided annoyance, was a 
pure and unalloyed delight to him. 

“Tf ever I saw a clearer case of dodg- 
ing the question,” he said, and then 
laughed again. But Smith was getting 
mad. He sat up straight and pulled 
down his vest, rather sharply. 

“Well, hang it all, then,” he said, “if 
you must know, it was a disguise.”’ 

“So it isacase, afterall. Lord, Lord, 
another good man gone to the dogs!” 

“ Dogs or no dogs, you don’t want to 
come poaching on my preserves, young 
fellow ; make up your mind to that.” 

“Never had such a base idea in my 
head—till you put it there. But this 
warning you give me leads me to sus- 
pect that you are not so sure of the lady 
as you are of yourself, else you’d not 
fear arival. Am I right?” 
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“ Dead right,” with a gloomy empha- 
sis. 

“Oh, well, never mind, old man ; she 
can't hold out against you for very long, 
so I won’t take your death-bed testimony 
as yet. Tell me something about her.” 

“T can hardly do that. You will have 
to see her to appreciate her. I’m too 
poor at descriptions to attempt to give 
you even an outline of her character.” 

“Never mind; the photograph has 
done that already. I’ve an idea I shall 
like her if that photograph is faithful.” 

“Tt doesn’t do her justice.” 

“ Of course not,” with a covert smile, 
but which was quickly suppressed as 
Smith, struck with an idea, jumped up 
and pulled out his watch. 

“We might call to-night, if you say 
so,” he said, “for it is still early and 
she’s a regular owl.” 

“The very thing. How long will it 
take you to get into your clothes?” 

“ About ten minutes.” 

“Good. Then hustle, for I’d like to 
meet her with this impression still upon 
me,” and he took up the photograph 
again and regarded it attentively as his 
friend darted from the room. “A 


charming, womanly face,” he said to 
himself as he studied each feature care- 
fully. “I wonder what you will think of 
me, young lady, and whether you will 
make a gigantic effort to like me for 


Sed’s sake? Well, it won’t be my fault 
if you look upon meas unworthy of that 
effort upon your part, for, for his sake 
I’m in duty bound to at least attempt to 
make myself irresistible to you ; so you 
see, oh, fair unknown, something has 
got to give way. Dear old Sed! I 
don’t believe that he has changed a 
bit. The same old stew and broil, just 
the same,” and flinging the photograph 
upon the table he sat back thinking 
with dreamy pleasure of the days of 
long ago when they were boys together, 
and, later, fellow students at college. 
Meanwhile, Smith was in his room 
having a plain talk with himself as he 
wrestled with the buttonhole of his col- 
lar. “ Well, I’m in for it now, anyway,” 
he said, for I can see with half an eye 
that he’s interested in her already. But 
he may be as interested in her as he 
likes if se remains neutral; otherwise 
pshaw, why am I such a fool as to be 
full of these misgivings? I believe it’s 
just as he said; it’s because I’m not 
sure of her that I fear. I’ve only my 
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insane conceit to thank for what comes 
of this meeting, but it’s too late to back 
out now. Yet, good heavens, surely all 
these years of my devotion to her and 
her interests would count as something 
in my favor with her if matters were 
ever to come to such a pass that she was 
forced to choose between us! As for 
Thatcher—well, even now, God knows, 
I’d stake my life upon his honor !” 

Thatcher was just finishing a short 
story as Smith re-entered the room, but 
he looked up at once. 

“Hold up for a second until I see 
how this ends,” he said, leaning forward 
again, his elbows on his knees and the 
magazine held out before him.” 

“Go ahead, then; we’ve plenty of time, 
and I'll finish this cigarette while you 
do so.” Smith leaned one arm upon 
the mantel as he spoke and looked down 
upon his friend, who was once more ab- 
sorbed in his reading. The light fell 
full upon his face as he sat there, and 
for the first time since Thatcher’s re- 
turn Smith studied him attentively. 

It was a fine, intellectual face, bronzed 
from the sun of many climates. The 
eyebrows, dark, straight and heavily 
marked, gave an expression of stern- 
ness to the face which the humorous 
lines at the corners of the mouth con- 
tradicted. The eyes were black, spark- 
ling and strangely alluring, with that 
mixture of tragedy and comedy in their 
depths. The thick, dark hair of un- 
fashionable length, fell over the fore- 
head in equally unfashionable confusion, 
giving him a sort of bandit appearance 
that was decidedly foreign, but was also 
decidedly becoming. Altogether, it was 
a face with character written in every 
line, and in the carriage of the head 
there was expressed the fine, high pride 
of a generous and manly spirit. 

Something of this very conclusion 
stole into the mind of Smith as he con- 
tinued to regard him, and almost un- 
consciously he began to picture to him- 
self the impression his friend would 
make upon the woman whom he loved. 

Long familiarity with her tastes and 
ideals gave him the power to look upon 
Thatcher with her eyes, and a chill fore- 
boding of personal defeat contracted 
his heart as he realized what that im- 
pression would most certainly be. In 
his absorption his cigarette dropped un- 
heeded from his fingers, and as it did 
so, Thatcher looked up with a quick, 








mischievous glance of interrogation that 
was too sudden in its action for Smith 
to recover himself. 

Thatcher tossed the magazine upon 
the table and arose. Although he gave 
no sign of it, he was puzzled, even start- 
led, by the strange expression he had 
surprised upon the face of his friend, 
and involuntarily he began to wonder 
whether Sedley was, or was not, the 
same old fellow as of yore. He had a 
vague, uneasy feeling that there might 
be a change that was not pleasant. 

“Well, what do you think of me?” 
he said, finally, with a sort of bold, 
amused lightness that successfully dis- 
pelled what might have been an exceed- 
ingly awkwardmoment. “Am J anim- 
provement upon the Rufus Thatcher 
of ten years ago or not, think you?” 

“T’m not prepared to say,” Smith re- 
plied, with a laugh that jarred upon the 
sensitive ear of his companion. “I am 
too old and foxy to be taken in by a fair 
exterior, so I shall reserve my opinion 
for a later date. Meanwhile, shall we 
start ?”’ 

“Well covered,” thought Thatcher, as 
they turned to go out into the night, 
“but something has gone wrong with 
you since you went up to dress. I won- 
der what itis?” Aloud he said: “All 
of which goes to.prove that you do 
find me changed. I’m sincerely sorry to 
give you that impression, Sed, for at 
heart Iam quite the same, I assure you.” 

“Why, of course ; I do not doubt that 
for a moment,” Smith said hastily as he 
laid his hand with an extravagant show 
of affection upon the arm of his com- 
panion for an instant. Thatcher was 
amazed at the instinct he felt to shake 
that touch off. ‘ But what a couple of 
confounded idiots we are to become 
serious over the matter,” Smith con- 
tinued after a slight pause. “I admit,” 
coolly, “ that I was studying your face, 
but that was perfectly natural after 
years of absence; one naturally looks 
for and expects changes.” 

“And finds them,” Thatcher said 
slowly, with a touch of proud sadness in 
his voice. He was making discoveries 
that were full of bitterness to him. He 
was singularly alone in the world, and 
he had looked forward to the renewing 
of this old friendship with the keenest 
enjoyment. 


Smith shrugged his shoulders. “Oh, 


well,” he said, carelessly, “ I’ve had con- 
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siderable sentiment knocked out of me 
in these past few years.” 

“That’s odd,” was Thatcher’s reply, 
“for from your conversation of the early 
part of this evening I was led to believe 
that you had had considerable sentiment 
knocked zzfo you. At any rate, you 
haven’t followed the advice given to 
Sam Weller, or, I take it, she is not one 
of the designing kind ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” slowly; then, sud- 
denly smiling to himself in the darkness 
at the cleverness of the ruse that had 
come into his head, he added: “ Per- 
haps I ought to warn you that she zsa 
designing woman. It’s no more than 
fair to you to do so.” 

“Thank you.” There was a pause, 
during which Thatcher’s lip had curled 
in scorn at Smith’s want of loyalty to the 
woman he professed to love. “I am 
sorry to hear this of Mrs. Masters,” he 
added, gravely. “I should not have 
suspected it from her photograph.” 

“No, I thought not; that is why I 
felt it to be my duty to warn you.” 

“You are more than good. Is this 
the house?” 

“Yes, ‘49,’ and we are in luck, for I 
believe she is at home.” 

And so it proved. A slender figure, 


‘with its hands clasped loosely before it, 


and the firelight dancing over the pale 
gray gown and thoughtful face, was 
standing on the rug by the fireplace as 
the two men entered; and when she 
turned and saw who it was a grave 
smile of pleasure lit up her face fora 
moment, and she went forward to meet 
them with outstretched hand. 

“T like her,” was Thatcher’s com- 
ment upon her as the evening wore 
away, and he watched her narrowly 
under cover of the general conversa- 
tion. “She’s as true as steel — likes 
very few people, but would die for one 
whom she did care for. Happy Sedley. 
‘To him that hath shall be given,’ it is 
said, and he must be one of those who 
‘hath.’ Well, I’ll not envy him if I can 
help it, but I’ll be hanged if I don’t wish 
that I’d been the first to meet her and 
had prior rights, for she certainly seems 
to fill a long-felt wantin my life, though 
how or why I’m at a loss to understand,” 
and he looked over at Mrs. Masters with 
renewed curiosity. 

She was seated in a low chair oppo- 
site them, with her profile to the fire 
and her cheek supported lightly upon 
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one hand. She was not by any means 
a beauty. Her bright brown hair, with 
dashes of red in it, was dressed loosely 
and was brushed straight back from a 
very white forehead, blue-veined at the 
temples, where the “ soft, shadowy rings 
like wreaths of smoke” curled in deli- 
cate outlines. 

Her gray-blue eyes were her great, 
and, to the casual observer, only beauty, 
but to one who knew her there was a 
charm in the face of Eleanore Mas- 
ters few women possess. Something 
subtle, mysterious, and baffling, yet al- 
together fascinating. She was not an 
animated talker, but talked well, though 
quietly and devoid of effort. Her re- 
poseful attitude as she sat in her chair, 
and the entire lack of animation in her 
face, would have given one the im- 
pression of coldness, had it not been for 
those wonderful eyes of hers. 

She had an oddand charming fashion 
of looking one suddenly and sweetly in 
the face when talking, and a light and 
warmth seemed to well up in her eyes 
and absorb and draw into their depth 
the unsuspecting gaze of her listener. 
To do her justice, she was far from 


realizing the power of this thrilling 
glance of hers, and had often wondered 
at the change her gaze wrought in a face 


opposite hers. To see its expression 
soften and the eyes grow humid with 
feeling was an ever-new surprise to 
her, and the same feeling of surprise 
came over her as she caught that look 
on the face of Sedley’s friend. 

Although apparently so apathetic, she 
was really exerting herself to be inter- 
esting to him, for the sake of Sedley 
himself; and despite the fact that he was 
fully aware of this, Smith sat there 
throughout the evening eating his heart 
in jealousy and bitterness, for he could 
not hide from himself the truth that she 
liked Thatcher for his own sake, also. 
And when, at parting, the young man 
asked if he might call again, she an- 
swered, almost with warmth, that she 
would be very happy to see him 2f he 
cared tocome. If he cared! The next 
step, then, was to discover Thatcher’s 
feelings toward her. 

They had lighted their cigars and 
were a considerable distance from the 
house before either uttered a word. 

“Well?” said Thatcher, after a pause, 
feeling instinctively what was coming ; 
then, with a mischievous desire to ward 
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him off, he added, gravely, “This is a 
fine night, Sedley.” 

“Yes.” 

“The papers spoke about a shower 
to-night, but it doesn’t look much like 
it, does it ?”’ 

“No.” Sedley was chewing the end 
of his cigar nervously. 

“T think, though, that it may rain to- 
morrow and be very chilly. These cold 
autumn nights are always kicking up 
some kind of a row with the weather. 
I don't like cold weather, and I dread 
winter.” 

“ Do you?” 

“Yes, living so long abroad has spoiled 
me for American winters.” A large 
smile of satisfaction was overspreading 
his face at the signs of ill-concealed im- 
patience on the part of his companion, 
and he could not resist adding, with 
affected concern, “ You feel the cold, at 
times, don’t you, Sed?” 

“No, I suffer more from the warm 
weather we have here,” Smith replied 
in a carefully controlled voice that did 
not escape the hearing of his com- 
panion ; neither did the emphasis with 
which the half-smoked cigar was flung 
out into the gutter escape his notice. 
However, he asked in a voice of inno- 
cent interest : 

“Do you ever get dotling hot, Sed?” 

“Damn it—no,” Smith broke out in 
a tone that gave the lie to his words. 
“ What in heaven’s name does it matter 
to you what my temperature is, I’d like 
to know ?” 

“ Why, I beg your pardon,” Thatcher 
said, hastily, as though suddenly recalled 
to himself. “I did not realize that you 
were sensitive about your temperature, 
or I would not have mentioned it. I’ve 
been so long out of it that I’ve forgotten 
your ways, but I really do ask your par- 
don for my stupidity.” 

Smith said “Certainly” in a freezing 
tone, and then they relapsed into silence. 
Thinking he had had fun enough out of 
him for one night, Thatcher decided to 
give him another opening to get at what 
he wanted to know, so he drew his coat 
collar up about his throat and made a 
good attempt at shivering. 

“Wood fires are the best thing in the 
world in their own way,” he began, still 
shivering, “but they make one terribly 
soft to face the chill of a night like this. 
Awfully pretty that one looked in Mrs. 
Masters’ room, though, and it threw 
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Thatcher still nibbled at the bait. 
“Think of her?” he repeated, lightly. 
“Why, Sed, my dear boy, I am going to 


such becoming shadows over that gray 
gown of hers and over her face.” 


“Yes, you are right; it did.” The 


change in Smith’s voice was interesting, 


**IF I WOULD CARE!” 


as was also the effort at indifference 
with which he added: “By the way, 
old man, now that you mention her, that 
reminds me to ask you what you thought 
of her ?” 


take the precaution at the outset of not 


(2. 171.) 


thinking of her at all, for one of the 
first things I learned during my travels 
abroad was that when widows are young, 
charming, and designing, the only safe 
course for a man of sense and character 
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to pursue is one that heads due north 
away from danger.” 

“You admire her, then?” 

“God forbid.” 

“You do, all the same. I thought 
you would. If you only knew her as I 
know her if 

“God forbid.” 

“For my own peace of mind, I, too, 

say ‘God forbid,’ but for yours 

“My prayer still holds good.” 

“Confound you, Rufus, you do like 
her, I say!” 

* ‘Sir, ” with mock sternness, “ do you 
mean me to understand that you zusist 
upon my liking this lady?” 

“Well, I know that you do, so what’s 
the use of bluffing me off in this way. 
You can’t help liking her;” then, gloom- 
ily, “no man can.” 

“Very well, since you insist upon it, 
and only because you do insist upon it, 
I do like her. The consequence be upon 
your own head.” 

“That sounds like a threat,” 
“is it a declaration of war?” 

“No; of love. But if it comes to a 
question of war, Sed, you can choose 
your own weapons.” 

“Your tone indicates that you feel 
sanguine of the result if I do.” 

“On the contrary ; I only wish that I 
could intimidate you at the outset by 
saying, in a tone of magnificent coolness, 
that I had ‘killed my man,’ but, fortu- 
nately for him, I have yet to do it.” 

“Then,” lightly, but with an underly- 
ing strain of earnestness that did not 
escape his companion, “if Iam forced 
to conclude later on that it as come to 
a question of war, we are to understand 
that we are openly rivals in this af- 
fair?” 

“You jealous fool!” thought Thatch- 
er, in disgust, and his voice held a fine 
sarcasm as he said: “To be sure; but I 
hope that, in selecting weapons for the 
duel, some happy chance may suggest 
to you to choose bootjacks.” 

A second later his finer nature came 
to the top, and he added, in a friendly 
tone: “ You take me too seriously, Sed- 
ley. Iam not the man to become the 
victim of love at first sight, and you 
know it. Mrs. Masters is a charming 
woman and what is known in England 
under the title of a thorough gentle- 
woman, and [ thank you heartily for hav- 
ing generously given me the pleasure of 
her acquaintance ; but as for the tender 


angrily ; 
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passion,” he paused and smiled at the 
thought, “why, I will promise to warn 
you when I feel the attack coming on, 
Meanwhile, we part here. I'll see you 
some timeon Friday. Good night.” 

“Good night,” and with his heart 
burning with jealousy, hatred and all 
uncharitableness, Smith walked rapidly 
away. 

Notwithstanding all this and the 
contrary elements that went to make 
up these different characters, the three 
spent many pleasant hours together 
in Eleanore Masters’ delightful little 
drawing-room. In the weeks that fol- 
lowed his introduction to her, Rufus 
Thatcher’s “ coming again ”’ had length- 
ened into many calls, during which he 
had often had the pleasure of seeing her 
alone, but more often in the presence of 
Smith—Smith, poor fellow, preferring 
rather to endure the pain of w atching 
her slip away from him, as he imagined, 
than to suffer the greater agony of re- 
maining away and imagining all sorts 
of crazy possibilities in his absence. 

In a deadly, sullen obstinacy he was 
secretly fighting every inch of ground 
that Thatcher gained with her, and the 
poison of his carefully hidden bitterness 
was aiready beginning to affect his 
friendship with the young man. All 
unconscious of this and loyal to the 
backbone, Thatcher kept an inflexible 
guard over his feelings toward Eleanore 
Masters, and never, by word or look, 
showed anything but the friendly inter- 
est in her he was supposed to entertain. 
Besides all this, he could not forget 
the warning he had received as to her 
designing qualities, and anything of 
so despicable anature was obnoxious to 
his high ideal of woman, although, try 
as he would, he could not, when with 
her, reconcile such weakness to the 
purity and strength of her character as 
he knew it. 

It was not until months after—not 
until the foolish, mean ruse, based upon 
a mere bad pun, had done all the harm 
that it could, and when he had accident- 
ally discovered that the proud and sen- 
sitive woman supported herself by her 
skill in designing patterns in silk—that 
he realized how cruelly, if ignorantly, 
he had misjudged her, and how well he 
had been duped by the man whom he 
had thought to be his friend. 

It has been said that Thatcher kept a 
strict guard over his sentiments toward 
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Eleanore Masters, and this was so, but 
long ago he had learned that he loved 
her with what was the first, and would 
be the only, love of his life. He had 
perhaps never realized how very strong 
that love of his was until one night after 
he had left her at at early hour. 

He had found her alone, and, instead 
of falling into their usual light con- 
versation, both had seemed strangely 
silent. In his inmost soul he felt this 
silence to be dangerous, but it was 
temptingly sweet to drift upon the tide 
of his love just then, and Sedley was not 
present. He dared not look at her, but 
sat in his favorite attitude, leaning 
forward, his elbows on his knees and 
staring into the fire. She leaned back 
in her chair, and she, too, was gazing 
into the flames; but what thoughts were 
running through her mind? Who 
knows? He felt, rather than saw, the 


dreamy look on her mystical face and 
the veiled beauty of her eyes, and 
through some subtle reasoning he was 
perfectly aware that if he were to turn 
and look at her just then he would 
surprise upon her face an expression no 


one had ever seen there before. But 
Rufus Thatcher was a strong man. 
With his will set like steel, he rose and 
moved leisurely across the room. 

A photograph of hers lay face down- 
ward upon the table among some books 
and papers. It was one of the same 
style that Smith possessed. 

“May I have this photograph, Mrs. 
Masters ?” he asked, in an easy tone. 

She turned her head slowly. ‘“ Why, 
yes, if you would care to have it,” she 
said, quietly, but his heart leaped up at 
the evident effort she was making to 
speak in an ordinary tone. He looked 
at her once, but her eyes had returned to 
the fire. Whatever the charm was that 
bound men to her for weal or woe, 
Rufus Thatcher felt it at that moment 
most enthrallingly. 

“Tf I would care!” he said in a low 
passionate tone of surprise. “ Do you not 
know that ” he paused, suddenly, and 
his hand closed convulsively upon the 
photograph; then he laughed natu- 
rally, and, she thought, indifferently; 
“ but, of course,” he added, lightly, “you 
only wanted to make me tell you how 
much I did want it, did you not?” 

“T had not thought of that,” she said 
in her cold voice, “ but probably you are 
correct. Are you going?” 
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“Yes, I think you are too tired to be 
bothered with me to-night.” 

“You are most kind and thoughtful. 
Good night.” She had not moved from 
her impassive attitude and he sat a 
moment where he was, looking at her. 
He should have been too accustomed to 
her peculiarities by this time to have 
been affected by her indifference, but a 
cold breath of impending trouble or 
disaster blew over his heart with the 
chill of death, and he called out faintly, 
involuntarily, it seemed, “ Eleanore!” 

Yet even then she did not stir, and 
without another word he left. 

An hour later he was sitting in his 
room, her photograph still in his hand. 
The spell of her presence was gone, but 
love was still glowing in his heart. 

“Dear,” he said, tenderly, to the pict- 
ured face, “it is nothing to you, of 
course, but I’d give ten years of my 
life just to tell you that Ilove you. Just 
to say those three little words, ‘I love 
you,’ and then I’d go away and wait for 
Sedley to have his chance. Poor Sed ! 
Poor old Sed! I wish to Heaven I 
knew whether you cared for him, dear, 
but with your inscrutable face and your 
calm, gentle, gracious treatment of us 
both, God alone knows what you do 
think. Designing, treacherous you may 
be, but I'll be hanged if I can reconcile 
those despicable qualities with your 
sweet, pure self and this dear face of 
Who the deuce is that? Sedley!” he 
exclaimed, springing to his feet as the 
knock at the door was followed by the 
entrance of the young gentleman, attired 
in faultless evening dress. ‘ Where in 
thunder did you come from?” 

“ Outside,” was the laconic answer as 
the young man laid his hat and stick 
down and took the only easy chair the 
hotel room afforded, which Thatcher 
had wheeled forward for him. “ How 
are you?” 

“His tone reminds me of the Irish 
woman who said, ‘Not that I care a 
domn, but it will do to start the conversa- 
tion,’” thought Thatcher, who saw signs 
of agitation in the mien of his guest ; 
aloud, he responded cheerily : “Oh, first 
rate, thanks, and jolly glad to see you. 
Where have you come from ?” 

“No. 49.” 

“Oh,” said Thatcher, and inwardly 
remarked, “I wonder if he has remem- 
bered to bring the bootjacks?” There 
was a short pause after this and both 
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men stared soberly into the fire. There 
had been a slight coolness between 
them of late, and Thatcher was specu- 
lating as to just what had instigated 
this call, The fact of the moody coun- 
tenance of his guest and the informa- 
tion just vouchsafed made him suspect 
that his call was not one of peace, and 
he braced himself, mentally, for an en- 
counter. 

His method in doing so was peculiar, 
as he opened the attack at once by go- 
ing directly to the point. 

“Out with it, Sed,” he said, cheer- 
fully. “ What is troubling you? I’m in 
fine shape to act as a father confessor 
to-night, so go ahead.” 

Sedley’s haughty expression relaxed. 
“T don’t know that I have anything to 
confess, thank you,” he said, quietly, 
and then, with an effort he could not 
conceal, he added, pointing to the floor 
at the side of his friend’s chair, “ Where 
did you get that?” 

“What?” asked Thatcher, looking 
down in the direction indicated, to see— 
the face of Eleanore Masters in the 
photograph which he had dropped in 
his surprise at his guest’s sudden en- 
trance. The really comical side of the 
situation struck his keen sense of the 
ridiculous and filled him with an almost 
uncontrollable desire to roar with laugh- 
ter, but it did not require a very acute 
instinct to see that the air was more full 
of tragedy than comedy at the moment, 
and his mirth was covered under a pre- 
ternatural gravity of countenance as he 
sat erect again. “Oh,” said he, with a 
masterpiece in the art of easy indif- 
ference, “I got this from Mrs. Masters.” 

“Did she gzve it to you, may I ask?” 

Thatcher turned the photograph slow- 
ly around in his fingers. He was 
growing restive under this catechism, 
and his pride was bringing a hard ex- 
pression to his dark face. Smith saw 
the change, and his own face paled. 

“Since you ask me,” Thatcher said 
slowly, after a distinct pause, in which 
his reluctance to comply with the re- 
quest of his companion had had ample 
time to sink intothat companion’s mind, 
“JT will say—yes.” 

This was too much for Sedley. He 
arose abruptly and paced hurriedly back 
and forth across the room trying vainly 
to calm himself. Thatcher watched him 
with an expression of haughty, court- 
eous toleration that would have mad- 
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dened him had he observed it. He 
paused, finally, trembling with agitation. 

“Tf you would let me understand 
what position you mean to take in this 
affair,” he said, in a voice barely under 
control, “I would be greatly indebted 
to you.” 

Thatcher, no longer doubting the 
trend of this meeting, arose, her photo- 
graph still in his hand. He was cool, 
grave and quiet, but his eyes shone. 
“T would be most happy to comply with 


. your request,” he said calmly, “if, in 


return, you would do me the honor to 
explain your right to know my position 
in ‘ this affair,’ as you express it.” 

“The right of the friendship that has 
existed between you and me for ; 

“Pshaw, Sedley. Do you suppose I 
am such an ass as to believe in the ex- 
istence of that friendship any longer?” 

Sedley’s eyes glittered. ‘“ You con- 
sider it at an end, then ?” he asked. 

“T most certainly do. I need hardly 
tell you that I saw its death the night 
we parted after my first call at Mrs. 
Masters’ house. We are not boys, Sed- 
ley, nor is this a boyish quarrel, so 
this subject, if pursued, cannot be dis- 
cussed upon that ground, at all events. 
What other,” he added, sarcastically, 
“would you care to base it upon?” 

“Upon my love for her. For God’s 
sake, Thatcher, what do your atten- 
tions to her mean; can’t you tell me? 
Are you trying to win her from me?” 

An odd look of compassion came into 
Thatcher's face, and his grave, steady 
gaze seemed to calm Sedley. 

“Ten years ago,” he said, in a low 
tone of rebuke, “you wouldn’t have 
had to ask me such a question. Do you 
think that travel and absence from home 
and country necessarily tend to make a 
cur out of a man, Sedley ?” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Sedley, 
hastily, wretchedly ; “I did not mean 
that—I cou/d not have meant it. I scarce- 
ly know what I am saying to-night, for I 
am half mad with suspense and despe- 
ration. I do not understand it, but of 
late I have grown to love her wildly, 
madly, if you will. Things were so 
different before you came, and she was 
so kind and gracious in her treatment 
of me, that I took it for granted, I sup- 
pose, that she could not refuse my love ; 
but now——” he paused, and Thatcher's 
sensitive imagination filled out that elo- 
quent blank for itself. 
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He turned pale under the swarthy 
color of his face, and his voice shook as 
he said : 

“And now you think that / stand in 
your way?” 

“Yea.” 

“God knows I.wouldn’t do that, old 
man,” he said, huskily, and the generous 
warmth of his words touched a higher 
chord in the nature of Sedley Smith. 
He looked up and met the gaze of the 
eyes fixed in almost womanly tender- 
ness upon him. 

“T believe that,” he said, hurriedly ; 
“forgive me,” and he held out his hand, 
which was taken and wrung with a 
meaning he was far from comprehend- 
ing. 

“Tf it is true that I stand in your way 
of winning her,” Thatcher continued, 
gravely, “I will go away out of the 
country and never see either of you 
again ; but,” looking him steadily and 
clearly in the eye, “I will tell you now, 
openly and honorably, that I will not 
do so without seeing Mrs. Masters once 
before I go.” 

Sedley started, and involuntarily his 
eyes sought the photograph Thatcher 
was still holding in his hand. “ Will 
you give me your word of honor that 
no word of love shall pass between you 
if you do?” 

“Are you really serious in asking 
such a thing of me?” he said, slowly. 

The young man writhed under the 
contempt in his tone, but he shook it 
off with an attempt at bravado. “I fail 
to see that I am asking so much,” he 
said. “If there was as much at stake 
for you in the result as there is for me, 
if you even cared for her as I do ‘ 

“Thank God that I donot care for her 
as you do,” Thatcher interrupted, with 
a look on his face that surprised, even 
awed, Sedley, but not for long, however. 

“You do care?” he exclaimed, start- 
ing back in surprise—a surprise that was 
full of dismay. 

“Yes,” quietly, but triumphantly, “I 
do. It would be a poor compliment to 
her if I wished to hide that dear fact 
from anyone.” 

“Then you have taken a mean advan- 
tage of my friendship,” Sedley burst out 
savagely. “Under the cloak of j 

“Stop where you are,” Thatcher in- 
terrupted ; “don't leave the impression 
with me for very long that you are really 
the puppy your words would make you 
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appear, for I’ve seen puppies of higher 
breeding than yours kicked out of a room 
before this. I have excused a great deal 
that you have said to me to-night be- 
cause I saw that you were not yourself, 
and, were it not for this very fact, you 
would have found yourself outside my 
door long ago. 

“A hard thing to say to one who has 
been my friend for so many years, is it 
not? But I trust I may keep my tem- 
per sufficiently not to have to prove its 
truth to you. Now, kindly listen tome: 
We have opened this subject of Mrs. 
Masters for the last time, and we may as 
well understand each other perfectly.” 

“Certainly, that is what I came here 
for,” Sedley said, sneeringly; “ proceed.” 

“Thank you. As far as I can gather, 
you wish me towithdraw myself and my 
right to care for her, that you may have 
unbounded opportunity in which to win 
her for yourself, but whether this is a 
fair proposition on your part or not we 
will not question ; the bare fact lies in 
that I utterly refuse todoit. You accuse 
me—but pah! why refer to the ravings 
of amoment’s madness—let it go. There 
is just one thing more that I would like 
to point out to you. It is this: I doubt 
if the thought has ever come into your 
head that the pure love of a good woman 
is not to be won by force, but whether 
it has or not, the fact still remains, de- 


. spite many stories to the contrary, that 


love, like the wind, ‘bloweth where it 
listeth,’ and no human intervention can 
force it to do otherwise. 

“Yes, you may smile if you like, it is 
what I expected you to do; but at the 
same time the truth is there before you; 
if Eleanore Masters cares for you enough 
to marry you, she will never care for 
me, do what I may to urge her. And,” 
he paused, his voice softened and that 
same bright light flashed across his face, 
“if she were to stoop, in her sweetness 
and goodness, to care for me—God bless 
her—she will never care for you.” 

“All of which poeticharangue, summed 
up in a few words,” said Sedley, con- 
temptuously, “means that you intend to 
put your fate to the touch, whether I 
will or no?” 

“ Exactly.” 

“T won’t say what I think of you x 
he began, no longer trying to conceal 
the hatred in his heart. 

“T wouldn’t if I were you,” Thatcher 
interrupted, calmly. 
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“But after to-night we meet as ene- 
mies.” 

Thatcher, his hands in his pockets, 
shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 
“ Dramatic, to be sure,” he said, smiling, 
“but still, if you desire it, certainly.” 

The calm acceptance of what he had 
intended to be a crushing blow stung 
Sedley to madness. 

“Damn you!” he said between his 
teeth, as he made a step toward him 
with a furious gesture, “I will £2// you !” 

“Don’t, Smith,” mockingly; “gohome, 
take a dose of quinine and go to bed 
instead.” 

Blind with passion, the young man 
caught hold of the back of a chair to 
steady himself. His face was livid. 
The next instant the chair had come 
down heavily to the floor again, and 
Thatcher was staggering backward, 
dazed, stunned, and catching at the wall 
to save himself as he fell against it. 

There was a moment’s awful waiting, 
while the wounded man crept slowly 
and painfully to a chair and sank into 
it and Smith came as slowly and pain- 
fully back to his senses; then, Thatch- 
er’s white lips moved. 

“ Ring the bell,” he said, faintly. Sed- 
ley moved like one in a dream. 

“For God’s sake, Rufus, what have I 
done ?” 

“Hush. Ring the bell.” 

“Where?” 

“There, over the table. Quick. Ring 
it.” Then, as his trembling hand 
obeyed, “ Now, listen to what I must say 
to you. Your aim was good—so good 
that when the hall-boy comes you must 
get out of this place quietly, but in a 
hurry. I want the boy to see me bid- 
ding you good-night in a friendly way ; 
that is why I sent for him. Get down 
stairs as though nothing were the mat- 
ter, and once outside the hotel, fly !— 
anywhere—only get out of the country, 
and stay there until—until—you hear 
from me.” 

Sedley stooped over him wildly. “ Ru- 
fus, dear old man, it can’t be as bad as 
that! It can’t ¥ 

“Hush; there is no time for words. 
Get away out of danger—until—until— 
you know for certain.” 

“But, Rufus, hear me—as God is my 
witness, I never r 

But Thatcher raised his hand in feeble 
protest. “Hush,” he said, huskily, “for 
her sake pull yourself together. The 
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boy has knocked. Here, help me up 
and then stand there, facing me. Now, 
compose your face, old man, and don’t 
betray anything,” 

“Come in,” he called out, and then 
added in his usual tone, “ Are there any 
cabs near the hotel, boy ?” 

WS. sir.” 

* Well, I want you to engage one for 
this gentleman, and show him to it. 
You are very good, Sedley, to excuse 
me from accompanying you, and,” tak- 
ing his icy hand in a cordial grasp, 
“since it must be so—good-by.” 

Without time for protest, and too 
dazed and crushed to resist the force 
that impelled him, Smith found himself 
pushed gently into the hall, and—was 
it the muffled sound of a fall he heard a 
moment after the door had closed be- 
hind him? 

Late in the afternoon of the following 
day, Eleanore Masters entered her little 
drawing-room with her out-door wraps 
stillon. She inquired of her one maid 
servant whether Mr. Smith had called 
in her absence, and, receiving a reply 
in the negative, looked thoughtful. She 
had sent a note to him in the forenoon, 
and evidently it had not reached him, 
for he was ever prompt in obeying her 
summons, 

“He will certainly come,” she said, 
and with this certainty upon her sat 
down to await him. The fresh log the 
maid had put on the fire caught the 
blaze and crackled cheerfully ; the little 
clock ticked softly from a cabinet near, 
and presently the warmth and comfort 
of her dainty home stole peacefully over 
the tired woman and she fell asleep. 
When he came in, a half hour later, he 
found her there with her furs slipping 
to the floor, and the firelight on her pale 
face and ruddy hair and on the bunch 
of fading violets fastened in her gown, 
whose delicate perfume filled the room. 

Presently she opened her eyes slowly 
and looked straight up into his. 

“Sedley!” she murmured softly. He 
shivered and withdrew his gaze. She 
sat upquickly. “ What have you heard,” 
she asked, hurriedly ; “he isnot worse?” 

“No,” he said, huskily; “ I have been at 
the hospital ailday. He will get well.” 

“Thank God,” she said, and arose. 
“ Sedley, this has affected you dread- 
fully. Your face is positively ghastly, 
and you look ten years older. Was he 
so much to you?” 
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“T never knew how much—till now,” 
he said, brokenly. 

“What do they think was the cause 
of his accident ?” she asked, trying not 
to let him see how shocked she was at 
his changed appearance. 

“He left a few words scrawled on the 
back of—of—your photograph, to the 
effect that he—that he—had become 
dizzy and had fallen and struck his 
don’t ask me anything more,” he broke 
out, harshly ; “don’t—for God’s sake, 
don’t—lest I grow weak and too cow- 
ardly to face what is before me.” 

His agitation was so great, and he 
looked so wild, that she feared the 
shock and horror of Thatcher’s accident 
had affected his brain. She was becom- 
ing seriously alarmed about him, and 
laid her hand soothingly upon his arm, 
stroking it silently and tenderly to quiet 
him, but, to her surprise, he turned still 
paler and shrunk away from her. 

“Don’t touch me,” he said, in a husky 
whisper ; “don’t touch me till you know 
the whole truth, and then you'll never 
want to. I’m going away when I’ve 
told you. I’m going to—well, God 
knows where. Perhaps He has a place 


somewhere in this wide world of His for 
such as I, and if He has, I’ll find it and 
never see you again—never again, Elea- 


nore, my life—my love!” He paused, 
and regarded her with eyes whose un- 
utterable woe wrung her heart. Tears 
rushed to her eyes. But he went on 
doggedly with his confession. “ But 
now the first—and worst—step in my 
punishment begins, in that I have to 
let you know the truth. O God!” He 
flung back his head at the thought and 
looked upward, and his voice broke into 
asob. ‘QO God, how just and awful are 
Thy punishments !” 

“Don’t tell me, Sedley,” she implored. 
“T—I—do not want to hear anything— 
anything—do you hear me? I implore 
you not to tell me. I really cannot 
bear it.” 

He touched her hair once, lightly, with 
his hand, then put the sweet temptress 
gently from him. He felt his strength 
waning while she acted with such aban- 
donment of self. It was such heavenly 
bliss to see the icy calm of her reserve 
broken, although it was but through the 
friendly sympathy she felt for him. 

“T must tell you,” he said, between 
his teeth. “I must tell you now, while 
I'm strong to do it, for you'll never 
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learn the truth otherwise, since /zs lips 
will be sealed in life, as they would 
have been had he—had he died. Elea- 
nore, he told a lie when he said that he 
fell, for he—for I—I struck him. Don’t 
tremble so, love; I was mad with jeal- 
ousy of him and love of you, and I 
struck blindly and he fell. Then (1 
know not how long after) he managed 
to crawl to a chair, and when I came to 
my senses he was sitting there, making 
a terrible effort to steady himself, for he 
was half-dazed; but after a while he 
managed to keep his head, and then 
began giving me orders what to do, and 
made me ring for the boy. When the 
boy came, he made an attempt at bid- 
ding me good-night in a friendly way, so 
that if he died—good heavens! only 
think of it !—if he died no suspicion of a 
quarrel should fall upon me / 

“After that,” he continued, huskily, 
“Tleft him. I /f¢t him to die alone, if 
that cowardly blow of mine meant 
death for him, and went home. Home!” 
he repeated wildly, “I’ve been in hell 
all night!” 

He struck the mantel sharply with his 
clenched hand, then laid his arm against 
it and buried his face therein. Eleanore 
Masters went to his side, and, lifting the 
hand that hung down so limply in his 
self-abasement, laid her sweet lips ten- 
derly upon it. 

“Sedley,” she said, gently, “put this 
arm about me while I tell you some- 
thing.” 

He started violently, lifted his head 
and looked at her. She had removed 
her hat, and her bright brown hair was 
ruffled prettily. A delicate pink color 
tinged her pale cheeks, and her wonder- 
ful eyes were shining through a veil of 
tears. Something that he saw there, 
something behind the tears and that 
trembled in the lines of her mouth, 
brought a quivering light of hope into 
the haggard misery of his face. He 
caught her two hands in his and stared 
at her in pitiful uncertainty. 

“What do you mean ?” he said, hoarse- 
ly. “Do you—good heavens !—do you 
—could you—love me?” 

“ Yes,” she said, softly. “ Did you not 
suspect it? I was so afraid that you 
would,” 

“Tf I had—” he said with a sob in his 
throat. “Oh, Eleanore, if only one hint 
had reached me!” and the violets in 
her gown were crushed against his heart. 
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"IS a far cry 
from end to 
end of our 
river. Start- 

ing in a birch canoe 
from where the young 
stream first gathers 
sufficient volume to 
float even such 
a dainty craft, one 
may cruise for more 
than two hundred miles before sighting 
the broad lake into which our river 
flows ; and while yet a dozen leagues 
from the lake one will find the erstwhile 
puny stream to change into a goodly 
waterway. Here it is a fair rifle-shot 
from bank to bank, while between canoe- 
bottom and bed-sand lies a twenty-foot 
strata of cool, green glooms. 

Perhaps few have gazed into the 
cradle of this river. Far inland, where 
the rock crops out upon the rounded 
hills, spreads a long side-slope close- 
grazed by nibbling sheep. At the foot 
of this slope rises an abrupt wall of 


clay, rip-rapped by nature with round 


white bowlders. Above the wall roll 
long waves of ancient forest, their green 
surf swinging to and fro along their 
airy coastline. Near one end of the wall 
and screened by spreading branches is 
a shallow pool. A glance at this will 
detect evidence of man’s labor, for a 
damp spot has been shaped into a 
reservoir that the helpless sheep may 
drink. 

All about this pool seems dusty-dry, yet 
a keen eye may detect a tiny white fur- 
row extending from the pool toa clump 
of willows at the end of the wall. Does 
anything other than surface water ever 
fill this furrow? Do you see those five 
points of flame marking the furrow’s 
course? Then ask of the cardinal- 
flower; it knows the secret of the 
stream. Follow the furrow to where 
it enters the willows, part the tangled 
fronds and—Flip-flap ! Whew-ee-ee-ew! 

A woodcock. Always one woodcock 
here—never more. I shot him the first 
time I found these willows, and I’ve 
knocked him over on every subsequent 
visit. Why he never has a wife to share 
his retreat, or a friend to visit him, I 
know not. If we shot this fellow and 


returned three days hence we should 
find his double, though there does not 
appear to be another suitable haunt 
within two miles. 

Now here, in the center of the wil- 
lows, lies a yard-wide basin of moist 
black loam. It is never drier than you 
see it. In the spring it broadens to a 
lakelet, which shrinks to a mere damp 
spot by mid-summer, yet it never actu- 
ally dries. The August sun may curl 
the leaves and sear the hill-side grasses, 
but this spot under its dome of willows 
ever maintains its cool moisture. White 
splashes all over it and innumerable 
holes bored in its plastic surface prove 
the woodcock’s presence, for which 
there is good reason. If you wanted 
bait, when bait was scarce elsewhere, 
and turned up one good spadeful of that 
black stuff, you would find enough of 
worms, I'll warrant. 

Does the shade of the willows keep 
this spot moist? Not at all. Yondera 
clump of dock leaves and a tuft of fern 
conceal a willow-root. Put your hand 
under the root. Cold in there, is it not? 
Under the root is a wee cavern no 
larger than the crown of a hat, its bot- 
tom the whitest sand. If you wanted a 
drink and had a big straw, or the hollow 
stem of a weed, you could suck up your 
fill of as refreshing a brew as ever was 
charged for in a swell café, and you 
wouldn’t exhaust the tap either, for 
there under the root is born our big 
river. Further it does not extend; all 
above is dry as a bone. 

How may one know that this wee 
pool actually is the source of a river? 
Easily enough. Our baby stream is 
surely born here, but he is somewhat of 
an improvement upon the ordinary run 
of babies, inasmuch as he is very silent 
and retiring. From his parent pool he 
slyly creeps through an underground 
crevice to the rip-rap of the wall. Crawl 
on hands and knees along the wall, put 
your ear to the bowlders, and you will 
hear him gurgling and whispering over 
his hidden play. He seems to be hav- 
ing rare fun in there, for the only sound 
he makes is like the ghost of a laugh. 
The pool proves how near runs his 
course, and by the ear you may trace 
him to the lower end of the wall. 
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Here in the sunlight smiles a larger 
pool, perhaps two feet across, a trout- 
pool in miniature. The rock ledges 
about it are some six inches high, the 
green growths stand a foot or more, the 
bowlders in the pool are marble-like in 
size, the fall at the outlet might meas- 
ure one inch, yet everything is there 
which lends the charm to the big trout- 

ool one hundred miles below. The tiny 
fall has its whisper of song, its trace of 
snowy foam. If we could magnify one 
hundred times and in true proportion 
every feature of this absurdly small 
scene we should produce a fac-simile of 
that great, forest-bordered, rock-ribbed 
pool so many miles away. Then our gal- 
lon or so of amber water would be a dark- 
ly deep expanse, our insignificant green 
stuff stately trees, our wee ledges and 
marble bowlders picturesque cliffs and 
time - worn masses, our -whimpering 
over-trickle a roaring cascade, with 
tumults of shifting spume and streamers 
of glittering bubbles. The small pool 


and the great have been formed in pre- 
cisely the same way; cause and effect 
the same, in so far as the less may re- 


semble the greater. Could we so place 
ourselves as to be able to scrutinize the 
larger pool through a powerful glass, 
reversed, the picture so reduced would 
be merely our first tiny pool, where the 
, baby river comes forth to brave the 
sun. 

From this pool our river’s erratic 
course is plainly defined. First, a thin 
line of green amid sun-browned slopes ; 
lower down, twin green lines, farther 
and farther apart, till they reveal flashes 
of water between; a bull-rush here, a 
willow there, with docks and lush 
growths thick below, till a foot-broad 
stream curves into the kindly shadows 
of the woods. Hidden springs have feebly 
helped our river across the sunny open, 
and at the edge of the woods a sturdy 
ally joins the onward march. From 
under the mossy roots of a giant maple 
rises a purl of liquid melody, and im- 
mediately below our river welcomes his 
first important tributary. At the con- 
fluence of the two is quite an imposing 
pool, fully as broad as a foot-bath and 
at least six inches deep. 

The old water-spider finds his trip 
from shore to shore to be something of 
a journey, and he narrowly escapes be- 
ing drawn into the wrathful six-inch 
cascade below. Let us turn over this 


pebble, half-buried in damp mould, and 
see if there is not a red, hair-like worm 
under. There he is in the stuff sticking 
to the stone. Now let me drop him into 
the pool—it’s a trifle rough on the worm, 
but we want to experiment. Did you 
see it—that small point of light which 
seemed to flash from nowhere in par- 
ticular and to lose itself and the worm 
in some mysterious fashion? Now is 
our river, indeed, a living stream, for 
that tiny flashing thing was a trout. An 
inch-long, fairy fry was he, but a trout 
for all that, with his full share of the 
headlong dash and courage of his noble 
race. Can he be taken? Not he! We 
could not find him in a day of cautious 
search, and such elusive morsels are not 
to be grasped by hand. Hook him we 
could not—’tis true he would tilt ata 
baited hook if it were offered, but the 
hook is not made small enough for 
those infantile jaws. 

From here our river must journey on 
alone. We have seen its birth and 
something of its growth, and we shall 
again see it one hundred miles to the 
westward. It will traverse this winding 
corridor of greenery, where the tanager 
and the cardinal-flower glow like guid- 
ing lights; where the water-thrush 
rocks like a toy-mandarin upon mossy 
bowlders ; where the sly mink prowls 
from pool to pool; where the laugh of 
the crested fly-catcher and the sorrow- 
ful voice of his lesser relative help to 
drown the hum of the wild bees and the 
summer drone of insects innumerable. 
At the farther side of this wood sings 
another tributary stream, and our river 
glides on and on, gaining volume from 
many sources as it goes, till at last it 
plunges, shouting in power and reckless- 
ness, into the great trout-pool. 

Thus far it bears itself as the strong, 
riotous child of rocks and hills, but not 
far below the great pool its character 
changes. Left behind are the rollick- 
ing falls, the gem-like bubbles and 
wreaths of foam. Left behind, too, are 
the rocks and sudden steeps, which 
tempt a woodland stream to daring 
plunges and merry racings. Henceforth 
its course winds through fat lowlands ; 
through mighty forests and spreading 
clearings ; through leagues of marshes, 
twin-pictures of broad English fens, 
until, at last, our river, now slow. deep 
and wide, finds its long-sought lake. 

When it left the rock-land—the re- 
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gion of evergreen-clad slopes and maple- 
filled intervales—the river bade fare- 
well to its trout. No spangled aristo- 
crat could tolerate the long, lazy reaches 
of almost currentless water, the weedy 
margins and the sloping banks of clay, 
down which every summer shower sends 
yellow cascades to stain the languid 
flood for hours after. The trout reigns 
in the upper waters, where the cold 
springs pump unceasingly, where the 
water knows no rest, where new-born 
insects try their wings, where the clumsy 
larve slip and fall from the arching 
limb, and there, like ancient robber of 
the Rhine, he holds his own by prowess 
and lives by the right of might. 

In the lower river are many fishes— 
so many that the absence of the trout is 
of no import. The deep, placid water 
suits many species, which seldom seek 
the upper stream, except to spawn, and 
which never penetrate so far as the 
trout’s favorite haunts. Any angler of 


the lower river firmly believes that it is 
not all, or one-half of fishing, to catch 
trout, for has he not muskallonge, wall- 
eyed pike, pickerel, several varieties 
of bass, mullet, carp, perch, dog-fish, 


“sheepshead,” cat-fish, gar-pike, and 
others for his special amusement? Of 
these he takes great strings, and enjoys 
greater fun, for he is the ¢rue angler. 
He may or may not take bass with the 
fly. He can do it if so inclined, for he 
knows fishing from Alpha to Omega. 
He has as many baits for an emergency 
as the fly-fisher has brands of flies; he 
knows exactly when, where and how to 
take one and all of his finny prizes. He 
knows how to take and keep in condi- 
tion the fattest white minnows ; how to 
coax worms to the surface during hot, 
dry nights ; how to secure the crawfish, 
the bee-larve, the white grubs from 
sod or rotting log ; how to use the small 
frog, young mouse, grasshopper, cricket 
—in fine, how to use everything capa- 
ble of tempting a fish. Needless to say, 
he also knows what to do with a tempt: 
ed fish. 

These bait-fishers are apt to be the 
real students of fish lore, for to be suc- 
cessful one must needs be well in- 
formed. While the trout-fisher exercises 
a great deal of skill in casting his lures 
and in playing his fish, yet he has com- 
paratively few details to master. Once 
he has learned how to use his tackle and 
to recognize good trout water, he is 
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upon the high road to success, for he is 
always after the one variety of fish. 
The impetuous dash of the trout also 
greatly simplifies matters. With the 
bait-fisher conditions are very different. 
He may be intent upon the capture of 
specimens of half a dozen varieties of 
fish, the prizes sought greatly varying 
in habits, haunts, and food. During one 
day he may have to employ several 
distinct methods and many varieties of 
baits, and be it known that to properly 
manipulate bait demands as much, or 
more, skill than is exercised by the fly- 
fisher. To some this may appear to be 
rank heresy, yet it is true. 

Of course, in this expert class of bait- 
fishers are not included those cheerful 
idiots who select a spot because it is 
shady, or because a natural seat is con- 
venient, and who spit upon their bunch 
of worms, plop in the bait, set the pole in 
a crotched stick, and then wait for some- 
thing to turn up. This is still-fishing all 
right enough; it is also very restful. 
Now and then sucha method will prove 
fairly successful, too, for even a duffer 
may blunder upon the right spot at the 
right time, and almost anyone knows 
enough to heave upon a fish-pole when 
the signs say that something has hooked 
itself. 

The real bait-fisher, however, would 
scorn such a lubberly method, for by 
the bait-fisher I mean the man who 
fishes the river, not six square yards of 
of it. He knows every bit of water for 
miles, where to expect fish of each 
variety, what baits to use, when to use 
them, and what to change to should a 
kind, usually deadly, happen to fail. 
His method somewhat resembles the 
fly-fisher’s, for he keeps moving from 
good spot to good spot, and if anyone 
catches fish he is likely to be the man- 

This sort of fishing is most interest- 
ing because it affords both variety and 
full scope for the exercise of one’s craft, 
for in reality it calls for more of the ob- 
servation and resourceful skill of the 
still-hunter than the slight qualifications 
of the ordinary still-fisher. Among the 
experts of our river are past-masters 
of this branch of the gentle art. 

The great charm of our river, how- 
ever, does not of necessity have scales 
on it. While fish certainly have much 
to do with the pleasures of fishing, still 
the surroundings are important factors 
in completing the charm of a day’s 
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sport. Let us glance at a three-mile 
stretch of our river. 

At our starting-point the water is 
eighty yards wide and about twenty 
feet deep. Near either bank extends a 
bronzy-green mat of varying width, 
composed of trailing growths, grasses, 
lily-pads, with here and there small 
belts of rushes and reeds. Owing to the 
level country the river’s course is very 
erratic, and if we follow one bank we 
find a shallow and a deep channel alter- 
nating with every bend, owing to the 
set of the current. One side filling up, 
the other cutting away, is always the 
rule, and the graybeards know that the 
river at many points once ran one hun- 
dred or more yards from its present 
bed, and that many a noble tree has 
been undermined and swept away when 
the spring floods came down. 

The banks vary at every bend. At 
one they are almost sand-flats; at an- 
other, easy, well-wooded slopes; at 
yet another, soft curves of richest green 
swelling up to the farms above; at yet 
another they form miniature cliffs of 
yellow, sandy clay. Quite frequently 
two of these types are opposed, espe- 
cially the low flat and the cliff - like 
formation, as the river deposits and 
cuts away. 

The vegetation presents a rich va- 
riety. Here towers a mighty sycamore, 
its grand trunk sheathed in silver mail, 
its strong arms stretching far to slender 
twigs, from which the oriole swings his 
hammock. In vain does the bare-footed 
urchin longingly eye that treasure- 
pouch—the glistening bark is treacher- 
ous ; the river waits below. How long 
has that grand old tree remained on 
guard? It is older than the civilization 
it overlooks. The tooth of time has 
bitten deeply into its upper trunk ; the 
wolf has howled at its foot, where the 
sand bore fresh imprint of the deer’s 
dainty tread ; the canoe of the savage 
has drifted beneath those limbs and 
startled the turkey from its lofty roost; 
yet the old tree stands firm. Now the 
red-headed woodpecker bores where the 
sap has ceased to move, the purple mar- 
ten and white-bellied swallow wheel 
at will about the round, black holes, 


_ and flocking grackles rest awhile be- 


fore the last, long stage to the distant 
marshlands. Year after year one hun- 
dred fledglings have called this tree 
their home. 
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The sycamore has good company. 
Broad, leafy bass-woods, far-reaching 
dog-woods, pale-tinted butternuts, rich- 
wooded walnuts, rough chestnuts, shiv- 
ering willows, dark-looking mulberries 
and elms, shapely maples and oaks, are 
ranged in stately columns. Below them 
crowd alders and ferny sumacs, among 
which blaze the golden-stars so dear to 
country maids. In places, too, the vines 
run riot. The creeper swings its grace- 
ful length from many a limb; the wild 
grape’s tough rigging stays a hundred 
living masts, and the clematis bursts its 
smoky balls till they hide the bushes in 
hazy clouds. 

Well do the birds and small beasts 
love such sanctuary. The morning cho- 
rus includes the voices, sweet and indif- 
ferent, of many species. The king-fisher 
rouses his snare-drum and drops like a 
falling arrow upon his prey ; the flicker 
enjoys his airy canter from trunk to 
trunk and shouts his lusty challenge to 
following friends ; the sandpiper curves 
outward from his strip of beach upon 
trembling pinions which seem to shake 
from him his sadly - sweet refrain of 
weet-weet-weet-how-sweet. Big grack 
les, with tails awry, cluck gruffly in 
homeward flight, or, perching, raise 
shoulders to ears like a Jew, and rasp 
out their metallic queries. Where the 
willow’s rotting stub has shrunk within 
its outer shell the dainty woodduck 
hides her treasures till downy fluffs of 
wild life are ready to be carried to the 
kindly stream. Sedate old robins bounce 
across the green and shape their mud- 
cottage walls so near the path thatthe 
prowling urchin would scorn to harry 
such easy treasure. At dawn and dusk, 
from highest twigs, the thrasher fills 
the air with difficult passages from bird- 
classics, while from the shrub below 
his slaty cousin, the cat-bird, flirts his 
nervous tail as he mocks the feathered 
star above, or renders an original selec- 
tion to prove that he, too, is worthy the 
name of minstrel. 

Above, where the hay-fields warm in 
yellow sunshine, the bobolink loiters or. 
ebon wing, while his jingling cascade of 
liquid notes needs but a slight effort ot 
fancy to transpose it into a silver tribu- 
tary of the river. Under the denser 
growths the towhee scratches among 
the drying leaves, while now and then 
a note, fuller, richer than all, floats up 
from nowhere—as though the spirit- 
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hand of the greatest of dead masters 
had waked again his richest chord. 
That rare brown poet, with spangled 
breast and soft dark eye, speaks from 
the velvet shade and straight to the 
heart. Only the wood-thrush has mas- 
tered the witchery of musical brevity. 

There are many others. The caress- 
like pleading of the bluebird ; the sharp, 
insistent exclamation of the yellow war- 
bler ; the “cheer-cheer,” or cadenced 
fluting, of the redwing; the low con- 
tralto of the cuckoo; the exquisite, 
though sorrowful plaint of the dove; 
the brief but well-loved tinkle of the 
song-sparrow ; the better-rounded ef- 
fort of his gifted white-throated rela- 
tive ; the hiss of the cowbird—these do 
not exhaust the list of performers, yet 
are they not enough to entitle our river 
to rank asa river of song ? 

The banks, too, hold treasures for the 
explorer. Where the feet of the cattle 
have printed the sandflats, lie pear- 
shaped, brown-blotched eggs, seem- 
ingly twice too large for the sandpiper 
which guards them. When these eggs 
have been warmed to life we shall find 
helpless, stilt-legged, downy youngsters, 
still guarded by the trim, everlastingly 
nodding mother, who with all her me- 
lodious pleadings and silly curtseyings 
knows quite enough of the greed of man 
to simulate lameness till the larger prize 
would seem to be as good as secured. 
Still, helplessly as she may flutter and 
aimless as her crippled efforts may ap- 
pear to be, they always trend away from 
the spot she holds as home. Pursue her 
far enough, and the sweet farce will ab- 
ruptly end the instant she considers the 
young safe. 

About the cliff-like banks hover a 
cloud of martins, forever entering and 
leaving their clustered tunnels. Do 
they ever become confused and enter 
the wrong opening? It is not likely. 
You (unless you were seriously con- 
fused) might be trusted to find your 
own house in a row of similar houses. 
The martins are even more clever, for 
they never hesitate, look for a number, 
or for a peculiar style of entrance— 
they simply fly straight home and creep 
in at the only door they care anything 
about. Thrust a hand far into a bur- 
row, and you may feel the delicate eggs 
softly bedded in goose-feathers gath- 
ered from far and near. If the bird be 
at home, you may feel her tiny mandi- 
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bles nibbling a feeble protest at your 
finger-tips. 

In a quiet nook on a higher bank, 
where the overhanging sod and roots 
form a generous eave, is a larger bur- 
row, the home of the king-fisher. Never 
mind about putting your hand in there. 
In all probability the burrow is longer 
than your arm; and, if it is not, A/cyon 
can bite, and she will not hesitate over 
using her fishing-gear in an attempt to 
teach you better manners. 

At one mile-long reach, where our 
river manages to for once run straight, 
the scene rises above ordinary beauty. 
It presents a superb corridor, domed 
with richest blue, walled with living 
green, and floored with flawless crystal. 
The trees rise straight from the water’s 
edge, and only at midday can the sun 
strike fairly upon the water. During 
the early and late hours of the day the 
shadow of one lofty mass of trees 
stretches almost if not quite to the foot 
of the opposite wall. This is a para- 
dise for vines. Creepers, clematis, ivy 
and innumerable grapevines so bind 
together trunks and branches that the 
whole sways to the breeze like a single 
growth. The squirrels revel in such 
a magnificently appointed gymnasium. 
Long tight-ropes, great swings, handy 
loops and rings are there forevery furry 
gymnast, and they are seldom idle. 
Such balancing, such daring runs, bold 
swinging and reckless leaping as go on 
there cannot be surpassed outside of 
a tropical forest, where the gargoyle of 
the human athlete, the monkey, holds 
undisputed sway. 

Our river does not lose its attractive- 
ness upon thedeath of the day. The most 
brilliant songsters may become silent, 
but the night creatures are active and 
interesting. If one starts and drifts 
down between the darkened walls in a 
canoe as the harvest moon peers across 
the misty fields, he will hear much 
worth the hearing. The leaves hang 
motionless ; the water spreads like oil 
into black, uncertain shadows ; the trees 
upon one bank stand like silhouettes 
against the growing light, while the op- 
posite foliage brightens with countless 
silvery flashes. 

From bank to bank wages the cica- 
da's endless dispute over “ Katy’s” 
indiscretion, interrupted every now and 
again by a bellowing “’Bject!” from 
some lawyer frog, who thinks the prose- 
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cution is transgressing rules. A long, 
hissing fall, followed by an explosive 
‘*Boo-oom !” tells where the night-hawk 
is playing in the moonlight, while his 
cousin, whippoorwill, sounds his sweet 
plaint from each dusky point. A sing- 
ing of wings high above marks the 
course of a belated bunch of wood-ducks, 
and a family of horned owls prolong a 
deep, throaty argument over the affairs 
of the night. A startled killdeer makes 
musical protest against some unknown 
intruder upon its rest; a sandpiper 
takes up the case as a family matter, 
and rouses a sleepy sparrow, who tin- 
kles out a thread of song from sheer 
force of habit before dropping off again. 

A broad-fanned gray heron questions 
another ghostly gliding shape as to how 
the sport is farther up, and a few so- 
ciable raccoons are holding their pattern 
of a clam-bake at the back of a quiet 
cove. Muskrats are busy trading from 
port to port, while some, more adven- 
turous than their fellows, go gravely 
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steaming in the open and plough long 
silver wakes to distant shores. Fish are 
constantly leaping, and the trained ear 
can detect the nervous upward shoot 
and sounding fall of the flat-bodied 
bass ; the lazy, oily roll of the catfish, 
and the sharp strike of the lance-like 
pickerel. The canoe makes no sound 
to interfere with one’s observations ; in 
fact, the voice of the cicada is an uproar 
compared to the velvety slide of the 
silent craft. From the start to the 
finish of the voyage attentive ears may 
catch secrets from air, tree and water, 
for Nature is ever tattling to those who 
know how to listen. Through all the 
varied night-voices sounds one mysteri- 
ous note. The water seems to quiver 
with it; it never varies; it usually 
seems to come from directly under the 
canoe, yet miles make no difference to 
it. The river-folk say that it is’ the 
“sheepheads a-grinding their luckies,” 
“luckies” meaning the so-calle@ lucky- 
stones found in the head of that fish, 
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BY G. FREDERIC RUSSEL. 


Everyone appreciates the 
Chinaman’s description of his 
experience on a_ toboggan- 

slide ; but imagine a chute that usually 
requires an eight-days’ climb and a 
“zip!” that lasts two days and two 
nights without a let-up, where you have 
to find the way to your mouth with 
your breakfast while making sheer 
drops of six or more feet, a negro 
minstrel show of twenty men accom- 
panying you, and further, no more 
clothes required than a suit of pajamas. 
If you have the imagination to digest 
all this, you will have a very fair idea 
of what is meant by a canoe trip in 
British Guiana, on the Cuyuni, Maza- 
runi or Essequibo river. 

There are a certain set of men, how- 
ever, who would sooner be traveling 
through the interior, eating “ bush-pot,” 
and running the risk of fevers and 
rapids than living on the best that 
Georgetown, the capital, can put forth, 
which is pretty good. 

We were amongst such men, and 
opinions differed widely as to who could 
travel up the rapids of the Essequibo 
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river, and to the Tamatamari Falls in 
the Potaro and back, faster than any 
one else. I need not give the names of 
the men who made a match on the sub- 
ject—Jones will do for one and Thomp- 
son for the other. Jones held that he 
could do more with an entire crew of 
Indians, while Thompson said that bet- 
ter results could be got out of a com- 
bination, two Indians and the remain- 
der negroes. Both men were expe- 
rienced enough to express opinions, and 
the others of the party lent their aid 
to bring about a race, 

In the end, the date for a start was 
arranged for two weeks later, plenty of 
time being allowed for each man to get 
together his favorite crew. 

The start was to be made from Baf- 
tica, which is a very small settlement at 
the junction of the three rivers, the 
Mazaruni, Cuyuni and Essequibo, the 
gold centre of the colony. A big party 
went up to Bartica on the day before 
the all-important one, to see the con- 
testants off, and there was a dinner at 
Forbes’ Hotel—a big dinner that those 
who were there will not forget. 

The canoes were of the same size and 
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shape—thirty feet long, with high bows 
and sterns, with plenty of beam, and 
bottoms thick enough to withstand 
casual thumps from unobliging rocks 
which might get into the path coming 
down the racing current. Jones had 
nineteen “bucks,” while Thompson had 
two and seventeen negroes—such men 
as would make an artist weep for joy. 

Jones’ Indians would have averaged 
a head shorter than the negroes and did 
not seem to know anything about arace. 
They were full Caribs and stolid as 
our North American red men are re- 
puted to be, though short and stocky. 

The baggage, which was not much, 
was piled in the center of each boat 
under tarpaulins. 

All was ready by half-past six, and 
the start was made. Thompson and 
Jones both were paddling. The negroes 
took the lead at once, their “shantee- 
man” singing from his diaphragm a 
song about Potaro goid. When they 
disappeared around the first turn, 
Thompson was several hundred yards 
ahead. It meant something to first 
reach the beginning of the falls, 

As a usual thing, gold boats go but a 


short distance the first day and on the 


second they start up the rapids. There 
were to be no short days on this trip. 
Both men intended reaching the falls, 
and, if possible, making a start up before 
dark. Jones had no intention of letting 
Thompson beat him to the rapids, for 
there would be little chance of one boat 
passing another in them ; and he knew 
that his “bucks” could and would get 
there first when they got ready, so he 
was not going to force them. “Bucks” 
have a habit of folding their hammocks 
and silently stealing away if forced. 
Thompson knew that his only chance 
for the advantage at the first series of 
the falls was to get such a long lead 
that he could not be caught. 

The Indians, knowing every eddy, 
went up carefully, saving themselves, 
now and then one of them giving a tip 
to the captain on a back current he 
was particularly well acquainted with. 
Thompson’s bowman and captain knew 
as much as any two of the “bucks” in 
the other canoe, but not as much as the 
whole nineteen, and that is where Jones 
had an advantage; besides, he did not 
have a “shanteeman,”’ a necessity in a 
boat of negroes but a man who will not 
paddle with any unnecessary force. 
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The Essequibo is about three miles 
wide at the first rapid, but there is only 
one narrow channel. This was reached 
half an hour before dark by Jones, with 
Thompson a mile behind, and Jones 
was feeling in an excellent mood. 
Thompson would have to camp at the 
foot of Itaca rapids for the night, while 
he would be able to get up to the foot 
of Little Abouya Mallali by dark, and 
once there should be able to hold his 
lead till the Tamatamari Falls were 
reached, 

In most countries a river full of 
rapids is either not traveled at all or 
portages are built around the bad places; 
in British Guiana the loaded boats go 
up them, a process being employed so 
full of danger and excitement that one 
is impelled to join in the shouting of the 
crew, and even jump into the water to 
struggle with them against the fierce 
current—the impulse is irresistible. 

This was no new thing for any of the 
men in the two boats. Without an 
order being given, as Jones’ canoe was 
being forced by the paddles to the first 
rock of the rapids, lines were being got 
ready, a long, heavy one in the bow, 
with a light cord attached to the end of 
it—this the main line—and two others 
for steering, one from the bow and one 
from the stern. Then, last of all, but 
so important that there is a law requir- 
ing it, a light cord coiled up on the 
baggage with a half-pound weight at 
the end of it—a lifeline. When a man 
is swept down a rapid he either catches 
that line or catches his breath for the 
last time. That is the rule, though this 
story shows an exception. 

Out upon the rock the “bucks” 
climbed, only the captain remaining in 
the canoe. The bowman, naked, went 
to the other end of the rock, and, taking 
the leader of the main line in his teeth, 
plunged into the swirling current to 
carry it to the next rock, some fifteen 
yards beyond. It was acurrent that no 
man from another part of the world 
would think of tackling, but there was 
no hesitation about the Indian, who had 
been at the same trick since his begin- 
ning. A dive, and the paying out of 
the cord was the only evidence that he 
was making headway below the foam- 
ing surface for a minute and a few sec- 
onds more. When he came to the sur- 
face he had covered half the distance. 

Now he made less headway, though it 
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could be seen that he was swimming 
with marvelous force and, what was 
most strange, with a breast-stroke. This 
was to prevent getting swept sideways 
upon submerged rocks. Now the ob- 
jective point was only fifteen feet away, 
but he made hardly four inches to the 
stroke, and it seemed fora moment that 
he would fail, be exhausted, and swept 
back. Ten feet more to go; now but 
seven. He makes a gigantic effort and 
it is only five. 

Jones, watching him, on the first rock, 
fears that he will miss, feeling certain 
that he can make but one more such 
effort and it cannot take him more than 
two feet further. Only those two feet 
are necessary, for there is a triangle 
of smooth water extending three feet 
out from the rock, and into this he 
struggles, victorious. A few easy strokes 
and he is able to climb upon his haven ; 
and, shaking the water out of his hair, 
he calmly begins to haul in the cord to 
get the main rope. 

When he has this the others of the 
crew cling to it while he draws them 
through the water to the second foot- 
hold, where they then pull up the canoe. 

This operation is repeated many times 
through the rapid, though it is not nec- 
essary for every advance, as the water 
is often shallow enough for the men to 
wade. 

Night was almost on them when 
Jones’ “bucks” reached the head of 
the rapid, but they paddled on to the 
foot of the Little Abouya Mallali, overa 
stretch of rapid but clear water, before 
resting. It was Jones’ idea that if he 
could make that point before camping 
he would have the way blocked securely 
and could keep Thompson behind him 
as he chose, avoiding a test of strength 
in pulling over the rough water, where 
Thompson’s brawny giants would have 
had an advantage. Dinner was cooked 
in the canoe when it was tied up, and 
all slept in it. There was to be no com- 
fortable sleeping in hammocks at that 
stage of the game for Jones’ crew. In- 
dians take things as they come along. 
If they do not come along it is about 
the same to them. 

Thompson’s blacks had slung their 
hammocks at the regular camp at the 
foot of Itaca Falls, had a good dinner, 
and were preparing for a good night’s 
sleep. They were dejected, because 
they seemed to be out of the race—at the 
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very beginning at that—and they had 
been promised a “ mora leaf” extra for 
every man if they won. They ate their 
salt fish, rice cooked with lard, and 
plantains, grumbling. Thompson was 
not eating much, but was talking to his 
captain and bowman. He wanted them 
to dosomething they did not care about. 
The discussion was protracted. Finally 
Thompson said : 

“Me giveum two buckman’s guns, 
same like bacra (white man); gottem 
two bowels. No do she (it ) no winner, 
no gettum gun, no gettum extra mora 
leaf.” 

The Indians said they would not, and 
went toeat. Thompson got into his ham- 
mock to wait. He understood the Indian 
nature and the power of the bribe. The 
“bucks” got through eating and started 
to smoke. The negroes were telling 
ghost stories. Thompson lighted a pipe 
and kept on waiting. Finally the cap- 
tain came over to him. 

“ How much thing for makeum shoot 
giveum buckman?” 

“ Hundred cartridges.” 

“Go when moon come.” 

“ All right.” 

And the “ bucks” got into their ham- 
mocks and went to sleep. 

Thompson went over to the fire of his 
crew. “I’m going up Itaca Falls and 
Little  Abouya Mallali to-night when 
the moon comes out ; I want you to win 
the extra mora leaf.” 

There was a short silence. No one 
had ever gone up the rapids at night. 
Black men like precedent. But that 
mora leaf! One man—Thompson had 
saved his life a few months before— 
raised a shout, and the rest joined in. 
They would go. 

“T want you to go to sleep now; I'll 
wake you up when the moon comes.” 

They talked a great deal, but went to 
their hammocks, and in half an hour all 
was quiet. Thompson lay silently smok- 
ing and watching over the tree-tops for 
the moon, while the camp-fire burned 
down slowly. Frogs croaked and bel- 
lowed and hammered away till their in- 
cessant noise seemed part of the silence 
of the night. A branch, rotted away, 
dropped and went crashing down, catch- 
ing on limb after limb till it struck the 
leaf-padded ground with a soft thud. 
It woke up a flock of howling baboons, 
which made the night gruesome talking 
to one another in voices of bull-frogs, 
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only a hundred times magnified, till a 
signal from their leader put a stop to 
their meeting. Then silence fell. 


* * * * 


Jones, sleeping uncomfortably on the 
pile of baggage in his canoe about three 
o'clock next morning, heard a voice say : 

“Me God!” 

Jones sat up and stared at the dark- 
ness. Noone buta negro, and a British 
Guiana negro, could give the accent he 
had heard. He rubbed his eyes, and 
finally made out a black object in the 
foaming waters of the Little Abouya 
Mallali. Thompson was too far away, 
and the water was making too much 
noise for him to make out what Jones 
said, and the “bucks” did not under- 
stand idiomatic English well enough to 
tell about it afterward. 

When the race started next morn- 
ing Jones was struggling up the Little 
Abouya Mallali, and Thompson’s blacks 
were wrestling with the Big Abouya 
Mallali far ahead. The damage was 
done. His dusky gods were in the lead, 
and their strength could not be matched 
or hindered by the Indians in this work. 
It seemed very one-sided and very un- 
interesting to Jones now. 

His only chance lay in keeping on as 
hard as he could and trying to make up 
with the paddle, in the stretches of clear 
water, what he had lost. But a negro is 
not so very far behind an Indian in his 
paddling when he is winning a race. 
There was no doubt about Thompson's 
men being at the winning end of that 
race at that moment. If things had 
been reversed they would have loafed, 
complained of the sun, and got the 
fever. But Jones’ red men had smiled 
at the boat going by in the dark, and 
went on at daylight next morning as 
though their position had not changed. 
When they reached the foot of the Big 
Abouya Mallali, Thompson was not in 
sight, but there was anote on one of the 
rocks which said that he would see 
Jones on the way down. Also he left 
some tobacco for Jones to console him- 
self with, though he knew the latter did 
not smoke. 

Jones got into the water with his In- 
dians and said nothing. There was no 
sight or sound of Thompson, but there 
was a long stretch of smooth water be- 
fore the Itaballi Falls could be reached, 
and possibly Jones’ “bucks” might 
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catch the negroes at them. The regu- 
lar second-day camp was there. 

Over them he must go before dark. 
He struck up the stroke a little, the In- 
dians following him, for they will not 
be beaten in their own work by a white 
man; and, knowing that he was _ pad- 
dling faster than Thompson, had hopes 
of finding his opponent in camp there. 

But luck was dead against him. Ita- 
balli Falls is not a pretty one to go up, 
but it is nice to look at. One of his In- 
dians had the main line pulled from his 
grasp when they were all but through 
it, and was swept back by the angry 
water. If the man had not been an In- 
dian an alligator might have had a feast 
lower down ; being an Indian, he knew 
what he was about, swam down into a 
back-eddy and got upon the rock he 
should have been dashed against. This 
meant dropping the boat back so many 
yards and doing the work all over again. 
It was the loss of half an hour. The 
Indians were frightened and would camp 
at the head of the rapids—and did. 

Thompson in the meantime was keep- 
ing up the spirits of his negro crew 
with “schnaps” of rum, and that night 
broke the record by camping at Comac- 
ca Hole, where, by the aid of the natives 
he caught fresh fish in the hole below 
Crab: Falls, and afterward edified the 
blacks by potting analligatorthrough the 
eye at one hundred yards to keep up their 
confidence in him. As the Crab Falls 
was the last fall, and the rest would be 
all paddling, he wanted them to be in- 
vigorated and fresh; tinned beef was 
also given them. You can drive a ne- 
gro if you keep him in good spirits, but 
the trouble is you have to drive him, 
for his natural inclination is to loaf, and 
to pay more attention to singing than 
paddling. The crew got up fresh next 
morning and almost carried the boat 
over the rapids, 

* * . - 

Indians are never “stale,” and they 
will follow if they have confidence in 
their leader. They always test a man 
before having confidence inhim. Many 
come, but few are chosen. Jones was 
one of the few. He went over Crab 
Falls at breakfast-time, with the consol- 
ing news at Comacca Hole that he was 
half a day behind. 

Once over Crab Falls, it was clear 
paddling. But it was on, and on, and 
on. Knock, knock, knock the paddles 
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tapped with the monotony of a Water- 
bury watch, and Jones was still making 
a stroke that was just a little better than 
the all-day Indian swing. 

There was no stop, no lost strokes of 
more than one man at a time, during 
the light. Once in a while one man 
would take occasion to wet the handle 
of his paddle, or take a long drink from 
the river—both being condemned by 
our paddlers at home during hard hours. 
Jones lost weight and so did the Indians. 
They said nothing ; neither did Jones. 
The stray Indians they met told them 
that they were gaining; but they were 
long, unmerciful days with the terrible 
tropical sun, made more oppressive by 
the reflection from the white tarpaulin 
over the baggage. 

On the fifth day they turned into Po- 
taro River, and they were only one hour 
behind. An hour later a faint singing 
was heard, and the “ bucks” paused for 
a stroke with their paddles raised, to 
listen, and they smiled. The song was 
very plain: “Potaro, Potaro, Potaro 
cése, cdse gold.” 

“Blackman paddle-paddle too much 
with the mouth!” The bowman made 
this remark, and started to work again, 
the others following suit. 

Afternoon came, and all the time the 
shouts from Thompson’s blacks grew 
more distinct, till, finally, rounding a 
curve, Jones caught sight of his oppo- 
nent only half a mile ahead. Thomp- 
son happened to turn around just at that 
time and saw him. The Indians gained 
no more. Thompson’s Africans were 
not fresh exactly, but were well within 
themselves, and ready for the word to 
spurt. 

Tamatamari Falls were reached and 
the relative position of the two canoes 
had not changed. Try as he would, Jones 
could not get his stocky “bucks” to 
make up the difference. The Tamata- 
mari Falls are impassable. Usually ca- 
noes are left at the foot, the baggage 
carried around and other canoes pro- 
cured at the top, though there is a roller 
portage if one wishes to use it. The 
agreement was that the man who got 
there first should leave his card at the 
end of the portage, and the other was to 
carry it down. 

Jones picked up Thompson’s card half 
an hour after the latter had left it. He 
had to carry the card down. The up- 
goal had been reached. The rest of the 
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journey would be down! down! down! 
“No more camps, no more stops; for- 
ty hours to Bartica. Are you going to 
beat that other boat down?” Jones 
asked of his red men. 

His captain answered: “ Blackman 
know the way pretty well. Mr. Thomp- 
son pretty good bacra. Don’ know.” 

Half an hour’s lead on an elongated 
toboggan slide means as much as three 
hours on the level. Jones plied his 
paddle with all the strength that had 
been given him by his years of “ bush” 
work. His men admired his big mus- 
cles and, most of all, his pluck. If the 
excitement of going up had been great, 
the excitement of coming down was 
five hundred per cent. greater, and this 
had its effect even on the “ bucks,” who 
sometimes grinned and said, “ Hi!” 

If the men in the losing boat were 
a bit worked up, they would not have 
been noticed in comparison with 
Thompson’s giants. The early part of 
the run to the first falls—Crab Falls—was 
like the first push-off on an ordinary 
toboggan-slide ; and the negroes worked 
themselves up with songs preparatory 


to the first plunge, using a new stroke, 
the blades being twirled over the heads 
of the pullers in time to their song. 


“Into de brandy, boys; into de 
brandy,” was the shout as the high bow 
of the canoe overlapped the green line ; 
and the paddles flickered through the 
air, keeping the stroke as though shov- 
ing solid water, for the paddles. must 
be moving as she strikes or she will be 
sucked back beneath the frothing tor- 
rent. 

Once over, the paddles work like ma- 
chinery for half a mile—like fast ma- 
chinery,so high is the nerve tension 
screwed. Every man of Thompson's 
blacks was making remarks intended to 
be humorous, and shouting and laugh- 
ing and singing all at one time. 
Thompson was shouting, too; you must 
shout ; it is contagious ! 

Jones and his “ bucks” were still al- 
most half an hour behind, for it is the 
hardest of hard things to gain upon a 
canoeful of negroes when going back to 
town—a winning crew, extra pay at the 
other end, a stove-pipe hat to get anda 
red dress for the “ yaller gal.” 

In the main channel Thompson made 
drops of from three to seven feet, sheer 
down, but Jones went by a channel 
where all was falls and mill-race water 
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with one drop of ten feet and a sharp 
bend in front of it, giving the canoe an 
inclination to go over sideways. Hid- 
den rocks were dodged around, the ex- 
posed ones shot by, while the water 
hissed, and all the time half of the crew 
were kept busy bailing. Once the water 
came over the bow. 

Jones was not thinking of the danger. 
“Would they make up the difference ?” 
—that was his question. As they shot 
into the open and into the quieter water, 
he saw that he had not done so. Thomp- 
son was still ahead—a full half mile. 
The captain said something to his men 
in their native language. They settled 
down to a stroke which Jones had never 
before seen an Indian attempt. 

Thompson had thought his victory 
assured, and so had his negroes. The 
latter lost their stroke as soon as they 
heard Jones’ yell, which he let go as 
soon as he sighted them. Imagine the 
effect of seeing an opponent, who you 
thought was away behind, right on your 
heels. Thompson collected his men, 
started a new song, and the race was on 
again. But the black men’s hearts were 
not in the right place—they worked too 
hard. Jones gained slowly; the main 


thing was, he gained. 
It was a long pull yet to Bartica, and 


was any man’s race, but the naked 
natives had made up their minds to 
show that their race was superior to 
that of the blacks, who were so foolish 
as to live in the hot cities of the white 
men. The stroke they had hit up as 
they had sighted the leading boat re- 
mained the same while they rounded 
bend after bend and gained inch by 
inch, foot by foot, upon the negroes, who 
were now working frantically. 

The Indians got up within a stone’s 
throw of the giants, but then Thompson 
urged his men to spurt—talked to them 
of guns and stove-pipe hats and mora 
leaves. Then he sang his wildest song, 
and they responded, yelling, straining, 
till their eyes rolled and the sweat ran 
from them and over the bottom of the 
boat in little streams—and the other boat 
did not gain for two hundred yards. 

But there was something terrifying 
about the silence of the natives—about 
the distinct and regular knocking of their 
paddles against the sides of their boat. 
It terrified the negroes, and the gap be- 
tween the two canoes narrowed till they 
paddled side by side. 
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Thompson was paddling, but he had 
to give his best attention to singing and 
exhorting his giants ; it was Jones who 
was under the strain. The many hours 
of steady work, keeping pace—and such 
a pace—with men who had all their lives 
been at it, had made him so tired that 
only one man in five thousand is more 
so in a lifetiine. The new stroke was 
killing; every sinew in his exhausted 
body ached—ached so that he had to 
bite his lips to keep from crying out 
with every effort. He had a clear idea 
of only one thing, and that was he 
wanted to pass the other boat. 

The pain had grown as his “ bucks ” 
had gained, and now he felt that he must 
stop, and he felt that he must go on or 
his men might stop, too. Then the time 
for stopping passed, and he was working 
on like a machine ; he felt that to change 
the position of his aching muscles would 
cause more pain than making them go 
on. Then his arms seemed to become 
insensate, and he watched them working 
on with a strong, steady force that he 
could not realize ; they seemed moved 
by a power other than his own. 

He looked up and saw Thompson 
shouting frantically to his negroes, and 
realized that he might be winning. He 
said “Good-by” to his opponent and 
then forgot him—was wondering what 
would happen when they reached the 
end; wondered if his arms would stop 
then ; was terrified ; wanted to give up, 
but was afraid to try. 

Bartica was in sight. The black men 
cursed the red, cursed their mothers and 
fathers and sisters—and the “ bucks” 
answered nothing. The blacks spurted, 
strained till their eye-balls started and 
the kink of their hair loosened. They 
held on, neck and neck, for a hundred 
yards, but could not shake off the In- 
dians. Thompson’s boat was nearly fin- 
ished. Inch by inch the reds crept ahead; 
two feet to the good and they shot clear 
—the blacks had given up. 

Jones saw the landing ahead of him 
and knew that he had won; the paddle 
slipped from his hands. Turning, hesaw 
the other boat, two hundred yards be- 
hind, and he sank back, fainting, into 
the arms of his captain. 

The victory for the reds over the 
blacks was next day—the former started 
for their village at daylight ; the negroes 
were too tired even to spend the 
money they had earned. 
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UICK, Jack; there they go! 
You take the black and I'll 
take the gray.” 

As a matter of fact, we did 
not take either, for the entire band of 
vari-colored goats decamped as though 
swept by a cyclone. 


When the smoke from our rifles 


cleared we looked about in all direc- 
tions, but there was no sign of the ani- 


mals anywhere. We concluded to con- 
ceal ourselves, however, and seeking 
cover behind a group of tallow trees 
close at hand, we awaited developments. 
In all probability the scattered herd 
would present a solid front to us some- 
where, with a possible chance of our 
being able to close in upon them. 

Just as we had despaired of sighting 
them again, the sturdy sentinel of the 
herd shot out on a green mesa across 
the cafion. Even from our distant out- 
look we could see that the animal was 
unusually excited. He jumped about in 
a spasmodic way as though somebody 
was sticking pins in him, while from 
time to time he paused in his absurd 
gyrations long enough to project his 
head at an abnormal length in all direc- 
tions for sight or sound of the enemy. 
His conclusions were evidently of an 
unfavorable nature, for he soon darted 
off to one side and disappeared in the 
bush. 

This was certainly discouraging—for 
the enemy. 

Almost from the moment my chum 
and I had first set foot in California we 
had listened to tales of wild-goat hunt- 
ing on Santa Catalina. Having arrived 
in Los Angeles, we lost no time in find- 


ing our way to the celebrated island, 
which lies some twenty miles off the 
coast;and now, having eschewed guides, 
we found ourselves, after a most labo- 
rious journey, four miles or more from 
Avalon, the one town the island boasts, 
and had come upon our game only to 
lose it. 

What a tramp ours had been! Imag- 
ine a region of mountains which, dur- 
ing some convulsion in ages agone, had 
been tossed into the sea, bottom upper- 
most, the exposed area forming a series 
of razor-back ridges and precipitous 
cafions, affording a most precarious 
foothold for the ambitious sportsman. 
Add to this discouraging topography, 
enormous patches of bristling, impene- 
trable cacti, with acres upon acres of 
pin-oak, manzanita, and Mexican grease- 
bush. 

Such is the goat country of Catalina ; 
and a far drearier aspect than words 
can convey did the region present to us 
on our first morning’s outing. 

Finally Jack the Hopeful suggested 
that the day was far from spent. Later 
on the animals would surely come out 
to feed, when we should doubtless have 
all the sport we wanted. Meanwhile 
we had better be getting something to 
eat. 

So we had our luncheon under a blos- 
soming elder, and when the important 
function was over, smoked our pipes of 
contentment. 

We were close to Black Jack Mount- 
ain, a favorite resort of the goats; and 
while keeping a sharp lookout for game, 
we had time to study the long 
cafion with its low green chaparral and 
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occasional group of lofty cottonwood, 
and so on to the sea. 

It was three o’clock before we real- 
ized it, and we made hasty preparations 
to retrace our steps over the trail to 
Avalon. 

We had about given up hopes of 
seeing any game, so I was very much 
astonished as we plunged into a grove 
of small live-oaks to come face to face 
with as fine a black billy as one would 
wish to see. 

It is hard to say whether I or the 
goat was the more startled by the un- 
looked-for encounter. For the space of 
several heart-beats we stood glaring at 
each other, and for one of us the delay 
was fatal. At first I thought I was the 
one, for a stunning report suddenly 
sounded close to my left ear. Billy 
dropped in his tracks, while Jack was 
the hero of the hour. 

The prospect of packing a limp car- 
cass back over the trail was not to be 
thought of, and we finally concluded to 
stow it away in the branches of an oak 
until the morrow, when reinforced by a 
couple of burros we could easily re- 
cover it. 

Our adventures for the day were not 
yet ended. A short distance further on 
we came upon a small band of goats, 
which at sight of us paused for a mo- 
ment and then swept down the cafion 
like an animated avalanche. 

I picked off a small kid, which I se- 
cured without difficulty, and after I had 
slung him across my shoulders we con- 
tinued on our way. 

We had proceeded without special 
incident until we were probably two 
miles from Avalon, when a most remark- 
able thing occurred. It not only filled 
us with amazement but seemed at first 
to be linked with the supernatural. For 
some time a bank of fog had been roll- 
ing in and filling us with a small meas- 
ure of alarm as we had heard a story of 
a young man who lost his way on the 
island and would have perished except 
for timely succor. 

The fog grew denser. It poured into 
all the depressions and rolled in vol- 
umes far down the cafions. It rose 
higher and higher, gradually envelop- 
ing the mountain tops, until at last the 
only bit of the island visible, with the 
exception of our immediate foothold, 
was the irregular, bow-shaped summit 
of Laurina Peak. 
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Almost unconsciously our eyes be- 
came riveted upon this area of fast- 
receding earth as though it were about 
to pass from our gaze forever. 

In another moment we started in 
amazement as a band of goats suddenly 
presented itself, fantastically outlined 
against the dull gray sky. 

“ Five—ten—twenty,” counted Jack, 
excitedly. “By Jove; there are hun- 
dreds of them !” 

Along the rugged peak they clam- 
bered, leaping swiftly from rock to rock, 
scaling the steep inclines, now singly 
and again a half-dozen or more together. 

There were snow-white goats and 
coal-black goats; goats of brown, and 
yellow, and terra-cotta ; striped goats, 
spotted goats and tricolored goats, all 
cavorting up there in cloudland. At 
times the fog seemed to rise and fall 
in mighty swells like the sea, and as 
the foremost animals disappeared from 
view they presented the ludicrous ap- 
pearance of making playful plunges 
into the surf, 

The remarkable spectacle was visible 
for a few moments only, for the thick 
veil rose still higher until the entire 
scene vanished like a mirage from our 


sight. 


The goats are wonderful climbers, 
and inhabit, as a rule, the most inacces- 
sible places. Near what is known as 
Pebble Beach, a rocky cliff rises sheer 
fifteen hundred feet above the water ; 
and from the deck of a steamer or 
launch one can often see a band of goats 
scaling the almost perpendicular heights 
with all the ease and agility of a fly on 
a pane of glass. 

The meat of the adult goat is tough 
and ill-flavored, but the kids afford 
most excellent eating, certain portions 
of them not infrequently finding their 
way into hotel dining-rooms under the 
more tempting pseudonym of “lamb 
chops.” 

The hair is coarse and of uneven 
length, as a rule, although occasionally 
an animal is found with fleecy long hair 
or wool much like that of the Rocky 
Mountain goat. The horns of the male 
areeither jet black or dull brown in color. 
They take on a splendid polish, and are 
much prized as souvenirs of the chase. 

It is estimated that there are 10,000 
goats on the island to-day—enough, at 
any rate, to afford abundant sport for 
Catalina visitors for many years to come. 
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OR the 
season the first 


coming 


step toward an 

international 
team-match has been 
taken. Weare to play 
a team-match against 
the Canadians some 
time this summer, 
Just how the team is 
to chosen, and 
where the match is 
to be played, has not 
yet been 
Perhaps no better 


‘ 


be 


decided. 


devised 
the 
players to 


way can be 


than to leave 
choice of 
three one from 
Chicago, from 
Boston, and one from 
the Metropolitan Golf 
Association, 
cludes Philadelphia. 
Whatever plan is 
adopted we have every confidence in the officers 
of the golf association, and 
chosen the ten men to represent us 
Canada, 


men: 


one 


——. 
~ a gee - eeraineies 


MISS BEATRIX HOYT, 
LADY CHAMPION, ’96-'97 


which in- 


when they have 
against 
we are convinced that they will have 
picked a thoroughly representative team, May 
we venture to hope that geography, the bane 
of our national politics, 
do with the matter; that is to say, 
men come from one section of the 
or from one State, or even from one club, let 
that weigh as nothing What we ought to 
have is the best team of ten whether 
those ten men all come from one club, or two 
clubs, or ten clubs. 


will have nothing to 
if all ten 
country, 


men, 


Let us not play our games, 
or subordinate our choice, to a question of sops 
to this section and that section, this club and 
that club, It would not be a bad idea to pick 
the team, or part of the team, early in the sea- 
son, and, if possible, arrange a few matches for 
them against some of the different club teams, 


and thus ge* a line on their abilities. Men go 


and come very rapidly. At golf, a good man 
last year may not be a good man this, and soon, 

The fixtures for this year thus far are: 
The amateur championship at Morristown, with 
the best 32 men to play match play 36 holes, the 
32 to be chosen after 36 holes medal play. This 
will make the test as it should be, one of en- 
durance and all-round good golf, for no man 
who is not a first-rate golfer will be able to 
stand such a strain as this involves. There is 
little chance for luck, or accident, in day after 
day of 36-hole matches. 

The professional or open championship, 
to Boston, and is 72 holes medal play. 
women’s championship goes to Ardsley. 

It is not out of place to write a word or two 
of warning to golfers generally at this the be- 
ginning of another season. We must have no 
more scandals on the links. There has been 
more mercy than justice shown on one or two 
occasions to offenders against both the eti- 
qvette and the honor of the game. It should 
not be necessary to make an example of a 
player, and we trust that this will not happen 
But it cannot surely be pleasant to us to read 
letters from the British-bred players amongst 
us suggesting that certain infringements ~of 


The 


TYNG, AT TOP OF SWING. 
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the rules err almost as much on the side of get- 
ting the advantage as on the score of ignorance, 
Ignorance is no excuse in law, or in golf. It 
will be pity indeed if we cannot learn to play 
for sport, and not for victory, and to take our 
defeats and victories alike, with good temper 
and in good part. A good golfer is known 
quite as much by his demeanor in defeat as by 
the number of his victories. A man whose 
happiness, or whose reputation, depends upon 
his winning at golf, or at any other sport, is no 
longer either an amateur or a sportsman ; he 
becomes at once a professional—at heart at 
least—and that disgrace to every game, ‘‘a 
sport”! 

It is not unlikely that in the coming year we 
shall see something of a lessening in the gen- 
eral interest in golf. Many people have taken 
up with the game through sheer willingness to 
be carried along by the strong current of the 
last two years in its favor. Again, for the last 
few years we have been suffering from reduced 
incomes all around. Men, and women, too, 
who went in for the more expensive recreations 
—driving, riding, shooting, yachting, traveling 
—turned easily to golf and the bicycle. We 
have more money now, and the result will be 
that many who have had only a lukewarm in- 
terest in golf will go back to their old loves. 
The natural reaction will soon take place, and 
only those who thoroughly enjoy the game will 
continue to take an enthusiastic interest in it. 
The very large expenditures upon new links 
and the enlarging of old ones, upon profes- 
sional teachers and club-makers, have put us on 
a footing where a large sum in interest must 
be paid upon capital invested in the first flush 
of enthusiasm in and for the game. All this 
should be taken into consideration by those 
who are heaping up these liabilities, for a day 
of reckoning is sure to come. Not that the 
game will ever lack enthusiastic supporters ; on 
the contrary, each year will increase the num- 
ber of genuine disciples of the game ; but we are 
inclined to believe that until the game has set- 
tled into its proper place of relative interest we 
should go a little more slowly. There was not 
enough room last year for all who wanted to 
play, but a good many of these novices will fall 
away in a year or two, and then some of our 
numerous golf clubs will find themselves with 
an unwieldy financial burden to carry. 

As we have said before in these columns, golf 
is not agamefor boys. ‘They should beat some 
better business, like football, baseball, riding, 
shooting, tennis, learning to handle a boat, or 
sparring, and we sincerely hope that the mas- 
ters of our large boys’ schools will not encour- 
age golf among thei~ growing lads. It may be 

layed by them occasionally, or faute de mieux, 
ut it ought not to become one of their princi- 
pal sports. At the English public schools golf 
is not encouraged among the boys—in some it 
is altogether forbidden—but they are kept to 
their cricket, footballand rowing. The golfing 
age comes soon enough, and the longer we can 
stave it off, the better. Golf is a fine sport 
for any man, but these other sports can only be 
enjoyed in youth, when bones are not brittle 
and muscles are elastic, and they should not be 
neglected for a game that can be taken up later 
on with all the more relish that it is compara- 
tively new. We can spoil our taste for a game 
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very readily by going into it heels-over-head, 
and this we have been inclined to do, There is 
talk of a tournament for school-boys, and soon, 
no doubt, some one will invent a putting-green 
for the nursery ; but let us make haste slowly 
and leave our lads to their appropriate games, 
and let golf gradually and surely find its proper 
place among our out-of-door sports. There is 
such a thing as staleness at golf, as at other 
games, and this running from one climate to 
another in order to run one game into the 
ground is as bad for the player as for the game. 
We shall have better, steadier and more golfers 
if we curb our enthusiasm a little. Change is 
rest, at golf as at other things, and we have 
gone too far to run the risk of making ourselves 
sick of the game and everything connected with 
it. Neither the human mind nor the human 
body can stand the monotony of a continued 
attention to one thing. Sportis inthe world to 
combat that very danger of monotony, and we 
should use it accordingly and not abuse it. 

During the winter there has been some golf at 
Baltusrol, at Dyker Meadow and at Lakewood 
and the annual tournament at Lakewood, where 
Mr. Fenn still maintains his right to supremacy. 
In a match with Mr, Leeds he handed in the 
fine score of 75, which stands as the record of 
these links. 

It may not come amiss to our readers who 
wish to keep themselves informed in golf mat- 
ters, to take up the thread of events by stating 
briefly some of the happenings of iast year. 

The formation of the Metropolitan Golf As- 
sociation proved to be a useful plan. In their 
hands were left the dates for the various tour- 
naments in and about New York, and conflict- 
ing dates and matches were thus avoided; and 
many details concerning all the clubs were dis- 
cussed by this smaller representative body, and 
time and correspondence were saved thereby. 

The champion of 1896 won again in 1897, 
beating Mr. W. R. Betts, the runner-up, in the 
final 36-hole match, by 8 up and 6to play. In 
the medal round of 36 holes, the best 16 to 
qualify, Mr. Macdonald scored 174, Mr. Whig- 
ham 177, Mr. Fenn 178, Mr. Emmet 181, Mr. 
Douglas 182, Mr, Harriman 183, Mr. Betts 185, 
Mr. Forgan 185, Mr. Sweeny 186, Mr. Tyng 
186, Mr. Stewart 190, Mr. Coats 191, Mr. Wil- 
lets 191. The highest score to qualify was 
that of Mr. Chadwick, 197. 

For the open championship Joseph Lloyd 
won, doing the 36 holes in 162; second, Willie 
Anderson, 163; third, James Foulis, 168; fourth, 
Willie Dunn, 168; fifth, W. V. Hoar, 169. 

The women’s amateur championship was 
played over the Essex County Club links at 
Manchester, Mass., and won by Miss Hoyt, 
with Miss Sargeant second. 

For the intercollegiate championship, played 
over the Ardsley links, there were four team 
entries, viz., from Yale, Harvard, Princeton and 
Columbia. The Yale teamwon. Its members 
were Messrs, Terry, Reid, Betts, Colgate, and 
S. A. and W. B, Smith. 

Of the year’s winners, Mr. James A. Tyng 
made the best score, and won the Laurel-in-the- 
Pines Cup at Lakewood ; won the Meadow- 
brook Cup at the Meadowbrook Club ; won the 
handicap at Baltusrol; won the Sedbright Cup 
at Seabright ; won the President’s Cup at Shin- 
necock ; won the Essex County Cup at Essex 
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County, Orange, and the club championship of 
the Morris County Club. 

Among winners at important tournaments 
Mr. Tyng easily heads the list, followed by 
Messrs. Fenn, Toler, Menzies, Keene, Stewart, 
Travis, Sands and others. Add tothese names 
those of Messrs. Whigham, Macdonald, Betts, 
John Reid, Jr., and we have the list of the best 
dozen men of last year. There are other first- 
rate players, and other winners, whose names 
are not mentioned, but those were, roughly 
speaking, our most successful amateur perform- 
ers for the year 1897. 

The most important event in the golf legisla- 
tion during the last year, or indeed for many 
years, was the appointment of a representative, 
and very good committee, of its own members 
—who, it 1s to be remembered, hail from every 
corner of the golfing world—by the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews, whose 
decisions in all matters pertaining to the rules 
are to be final. Now, at last, after many years 
of planning and discussion, we have a thor- 
oughly representative committee, to whom we 
may apply for interpretations of the rules, and 
whose decisions will be accepted as final, by 
all golfers, the world over. Perhaps nothing 
more satisfactory, and nothing more conducive 
to peace and happiness among golfers, has been 
accomplished for many years. The number of 
ag who play, and the number of clubs and 
inks have increased so rapidly, that some cen- 
tral authority to be acknowledged by all, as 
final in its judgments, was a necessity. Now 
we have a high court of appeal, made up of 
men whose decisions very few will care to 
question. Though all the members of this com- 
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mittee are St. Andrew’s men, they are really 
representative of all the important golfing cen- 
ters, and we on this side can abide by their 
decisions as readily, and with as much faith in 
their justice and competence, as Scotchmen, 
Irishmen or Englishmen. Pi, 


We are grieved to note the death of the am. 
ateur champion of Great Britain, Mr. Allan, a 
young medical student. He was a very young 
man, who made wonderfully rapid progress at 
the game and won the championship last year 
from a large field of able golfers. He was, 
from all accounts, a modest young fellow, who 
bore his honors becomingly, and his death is re- 
gretted by old and young alike. 


* * * 


On the Poland Spring Links, in Maine, an 
active season of good sport, to begin this 
month, is being planned for. The growth in 
popularity of golf on these links is interesting 
in showing how the game wins its way. When 
they were opened two years ago they received 
little attention, but gradually they claimed fa- 
vor, till last season they fairly won and held 
first place. They are a nine-hole links and re- 
quire delicacy of play rather than strength, 
Fenn and Findley, in some fine matches last 
year, did them in 36 and 38, The hazards in- 
clude ten roads and two bunkers, and the turf 
is good. Fenn likes these links so well he has 
arranged to spend much of the coming season 
on them, One of their attractions, as at Aiken, 
is the proximity of a superbly-appointed hotel. 
In air so bracing as is that of Maine in May 
and June the sport is sure to be fine. 


BASEBALL. 


IN THE EAST, 
HE season of 
1898 opens 
with all the 
signs of 
success and 
lacks only games 
for Pennsylvania 
with Princeton and 
Yale to make the 
prospects all that 
can be desired. 
The teams seem 
now to be unusual- 
ly well matched, 
though perhaps 
not so strong as in 
some former years. 
There has been 
manifested during 
the winter among 
our leading col- 
leges a very gen- 
eral desire to rid 
our college ball 
teams of ‘‘ summer-nine” players, and we seem 
about to enter upon a further reform in this di- 
rection. There iscertainly room for it. Out-and- 
out professionalism (using the term as itis com- 
monly understood and not in the strictly techni- 
cal sense) has been quite thoroughly rooted out 
of Eastern college baseball, but the players who 





get a good summer vacation for their services as 
ball-players are still too numerous, It is, of 
course, difficult to draw the line where it will ac- 
complish the desired result and not do injustice 
in individual cases, but certainly the colleges 
should be encouraged in their efforts to estab- 
lish a standard and live up to it strictly. So 
long as each college has a standard of its own, 
there is always a chance for protests and 
disagreements, which are the great drawbacks 
to our college athletic contests. We seem to 
have passed the day of ‘‘ championships” in 
baseball, and indeed in all our sports. The fact 
is that good teams are now so numerous that no 
one college can hope to play them all during 
the closing month of the season, when college 
nines are at their best and at which time only 
they can fairly be judged. Consequently we 
rarely have a season when any one team can 
hold the undisputed leadership. And this is 
certainly a good thing for our baseball. We 
want the game well played for itself and not 
for the sake of championships. 

Princeton’s nine plays strongly and seems 
to have filled satisfactorily the many vacancies 
caused by the graduation of veteran players. 
Kafer will do the bulk of the catching as he did 
last year, with Campbell for substitute. Kelly 
is again on first and Butler at short. ? Hilde- 
brand has been moved from third base to the 

itcher’s box, and his place is being filled by 

arret, who played there for some time last year, 
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and Hutchins. Burke, a new man, seems to be 
a fixture at second base, In the box, Hiide- 
brand is undoubtedly the best man, he having 
plenty of strength, speed and curves, while 
Harrison and Watkins, the substitutes, have had 
little chance to show their real worth. Easton 
will again play left field, and Suter, for two 
years a substitute, and Hamilton will fill the 
other outfield places. The nine, with Hilde- 
brand in the box, should be nearly as strong as 
last year. The hitting of Bradley and Altman 
will be missed, and the lack of experienced 
substitutes for Hildebrand may prove a serious 
handicap, 

Yale’s team has been selected and is showing 
up very strongly in the South. There seems to 
be no doubt about the strength of the team if 
good batteries can be developed, and the work 
in this line has certainly been encouraging. 
Sullivan, who was a substitute last year, is the 
best of the catchers, and is doing very good 
work and throwing fairly. Keifer is about as 
good and may yet make the place. Fearey is 
the best of the pitchers, and 1s certainly much 
more effective than he was at this time last 
year. Cadwalader is also showing up well. 
He is very large and strong, has a very fast, 
straight bail, and excellent control, but lacks 
curves and variety in his delivery. If he can 
acquire some variety in his delivery he should 
be very effective. Hall and Chauncy are very 
good substitutes. The infield is playing at 
present with Wadsworth on first, De Saulles on 
second, Hazen at third and Camp at short. Of 
these, Camp is the only man who may be called 
an exceptional player. His work is strong in 
all departments, and his batting particularly 
hard and timely. Wadsworth is an excellent 
fielder, but not particularly strong as a batsman, 
while De Saulles and Hazen play a good 
average game, not remarkable in any respect. 
Hazen is a particularly useful man, and has 
played second.and in the outfield before settling 
finally at third. Robson is also a candidate for 
third base. 

The outfield is at present composed of Green- 
way, Wear and Wallace, all of whom played 
last year. Of these, Greenway is the best all- 
round player, being an excellent batsman and 
fielder and the best pitcher in the university, 
when in condition. Wear batted very heavily 
last year, and Wallace played a steady game 
‘in the field and at the bat. The games played 
so far show that the Yale men have settled 
down to steady playing much earlier than is 
usual, On their annual Southern trip they met 
the strongest of their Southern college rivals. 

Harvard’s team seems well settled except the 
battery and third base. The men have been 
chosen earlierthan is usual atCambridgebecause 
of the Southern trip, the first one indulgedin by 
a Harvard nine since 1893. The trip will give 
seven or eight games with strong Southern 
teams and show up the strength and weakness 
of the various candidates better than the usual 
vacation work at Cambridge. At present there 
are three very good catchers, Pote, Davis and 
Reid, with the chances in favor of the last 
named. Pote is very active, puts plenty of 


snap into his work and throws very accurately, 
but he is very short and is weak on high balls. 
Davis is a good backstop, but lacks life, while 
Reid seems to be an unusually good first-year 
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man. The candidates for pitcher are still 
numerous and it is hard to choose between 
them. Hayes and Morse are both very speedy 
and fairly accurate, but have had too little ex- 
perience to be able to put forth their best efforts 
in an emergency. Fitz is a left-hander of good 
speed and curves, but lacks life and ambition. 
Cozzens, so far as physique, speed and curves 
are concerned, is an ideal pitcher, but he seems 
to lack what is called ‘‘ head-work ” ‘and ranges 
from good to poor work all in one game. If he 
can settle down, he should make ja first-class 
man. The infield is not yet working satis- 
factorily. Haughton has been moved from first 
to second, where he makes many fine plays 
but loses many chances through lack of care. 
McCormick, who takes his place at first, is learn- 
ing his position fast and is a good ball-player. 
At short, Laughlin is very active, but is hght 
and left-handed, which bothers his throwing. 
He is not a good hitter. Foster and Clark, at 
third, both hit well, but are not good fielders. 
Rand, Lynch and Burgess make up a good out- 
field, The team fields very well, but is not hit- 
ting the ball and is slowon the bases. The 
hitting should improve and undoubtedly will, 
but the whole team needs more life in its work 
to be successful. 

Pennsylvania’s team has been unusually quiet 
so far this season, and it is difficult to get much 
of an idea of how it is playing. The team as 
at present made up is practically the same as last 
year’s, the changes in the make-up being con- 
fined largely to changes of position. Schwartz 
and Lucas are to do the catching, with Brown, 
Dickson, Layton and Pearsall for pitchers. 
Brown and Dickson have done some very good 
work for Pennsylvania in former seasons, but 
neither is what may be termed a pitcher of the 
first rank. The infield is made up of Gillender, 
first base; Ritchie, second base; Robinson, 
third, and Wilhelm, short. oars Houston 
and Frazier play the outfield positions. This 
team, judging from the previous records of the 
players, should field well, but is not strong in 
its hitting and lacks a really effective pitcher. 
It is to be hoped the Pennsylvania team will 
succeed in arranging games with Yale and 
Princeton this year, 

Baseball has suffered here from lack of inter- 
est, caused by the rather meagre schedule of 
the nine for the past three years. Games with 
Princeton and Yale would restore the interest 
of the university in the game, and would result 
in better teams from Pennsylvania. 

Cornell seems to be paying more attention to 
rowing than to baseball this spring, but will 
doubtless turn out a good team. Her athletics 
have been placed on a better basis than for- 
merly, and the results of sticking to one policy 
have been manifest in football and rowing, and 
should soon give Cornell a better standing in 
baseball. 

At Brown they are filling many important 
places with new men, and it is difficult to say 
much of them at present. Catcher Dunne is 
no longer in college, but there are two or three 
very good candidates for the vacant place. Of 
these Le Stage is the favorite, with Hindle for 
substitute. The pitchers are not particularly 
strong, Sedgwick being the only candidate 
with any experience as a college pitcher. 
Wheeler, Woodworth, and Washburn, a left- 
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hander, are regarded as good material, but will 
need considerable experience to bring them to 
the Brown standard. In the infield, Fultz at 
second and Lander at third will occupy their 
old positions, but short and first are occupied 
by new men. C. Croker is the best of the can- 
didates for first, and R. Croker, Patton and 
3acon are all being tried at short-stop. The 
infield will hardly be as strong as last year’s, 
Sammons, Cook and Boyd are all back in the 
outfield, but Clarke, a new man, will probably 
supplant Boyd. The team should field well, 
but lacks experienced pitchers and is not par- 
ticularly strong at the bat. 

The news that Columbia is once more to be 
represented by a baseball team is certainly good 
newvs. Columbia has long been handicapped in 
matters athletic by the lack of facilities for prac- 
tice, but the university has recently acquired 
new grounds and buildings, and should soon 
gain its former place and become a worthy op- 
ponent for our strongest college teams. It is 
hardly to be expected that this year’s ball team 
will take its place at once in the front rank, but 
we are all glad to see the first step in the right 
direction. Columbia’s schedule includes games 
with all the strong college nines. 

The teams of the New England Association 
really have little chance for outdoor work till 
the first week in April, and they have been de- 
layed later than usual this year. Dartmouth’s 
team seems to be practically made up and 
should be a remarkably strong batting combi- 
nation. As to the fielding, it is too early to say 
much. Captain Drew will catch, and his work 
is always good and his batting strong. Tabor, 
the pitcher of last year’s nine, is no longer in 
college, and it is in developing a man to replace 
him that Dartmouth is to find her hardest work. 
Patey has had some experience and does fair 
work, but Crolius should be the man for the 
place if he can get into good condition. Rowe 
at first and Folsom at second are both heavy 
hitters and play well in the field. McAndrews 
will play third and should bea very strong man 
in all departments. French, of last year’s 
Andover team, will probably play short, and 
Crolius and Nichols, with some other man to be 
selected, will play in the outfield, There is also 
a good second nine to draw from. 

Amherst and Williams have done so little out- 
door work that it is impossible to say much of 
them. Williams, at least, has a good nucleus 
of old players, and Plunkett, who was so effect- 
ive asa pitcher last year, will again be in the box. 

The following is a list of some of the games 
played so far this year. No excuses should be 
made for defeats of Northern colleges by their 
Southern rivals, but it should not be forgotten 
that the Southern teams have all the advantage 
of home grounds anda month to six weeks’ more 
practice. In other words, they have reached a 
stage in their developments which our Northern 
colleges will reach about the middle of May: 

March 30th, New Haven—Yale, 6; Holy Cross, 4. 

March 30th, Princeton—Princeton, 16; Fordham, 8. 

April 2d, Philadelphia—U. of P., 5; Carlisle, 2. 

April 2d, Princeton—Princeton, 8; Columbia, 3. 

April 7th, Washington—Yale, 4; Georgetown, 3. 

April 8th, Hampden—Yale, 12; Hampden, o 

April 9th, Cambridge—Tufts, 7; Harvard, 3. 

April oth, Providence—Brown, 19; Boston College, 2. 

April 9th, Richmond—U. of Va., 6: Yale, 3. 

April oth, Washington—Georgetown. 8; Princeton, 5s. 


Post-CapTaAlIn, 


.) 


IN THE MIDDLE WEST. 

In no aspect does baseball in the Middle 
West present a more encouraging phase than 
in the continued and successful efforts its com- 
ponent parts have made, and are making, for 
purity and an amateur basis beyond reproach. 


Michigan’s ‘‘ Board of Control” early en- 
deavored earnestly to remedy their chronic 
trouble of inducing good men to attend the 
university during the special terms for which 
they were wanted, and though the “ Board of 
Control” had for a while rather an up-hill fight 
they finally took a determined stand and 
brought matters to a crisis by suspending or 
expelling some crack baseball players. Since 
that time Michigan sentiment has been united 
for athletic purity, and they have used great 
influence in other institutions that have badly 
needed it. 

Chicago quibbled a great deal over some of 
the prupositions submitted at different times, 
and really it did look for a time as if they cared 
little how they succeeded in athletics just so 
they succeeded, but the example that was set 
by Michigan and Illinois had its influence, and 
Chicago operated for better and more harmo- 
nious athletics. 

So far as Illinois was concerned, I believe I 
am not misstating when I say that they really 
took the initiative in the good work and drew 
the lines so closely in their ball teams that they 
were handicapped, and were time and again 
defeated by universities that had fewer con- 
scientious scruples. 

Northwestern has always been a little be- 

ond my understanding. ‘They have been the 
nee Hon | in the demand for pure athletics, and 
yet, apparently, have sometimes not quite lived 
up to it. 

Wisconsin has, at all times, been for athletic 
purity, but they, too, have not escaped the 
charge of insincerity. However, so far as I 
know, they have not recently been guilty of 
flagrant actions. 


In starting out, I speak of the five universi- 
ties, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Northwest- 
ern and Chicago, and give a little ancient his- 
tory, for the sole reason that these universities 
have united into a sort of association or league 
that, in my opinion, will solve, ina great meas- 
ure, the athletic purity problem in the Middle 
West. 

By the time this reaches OuriNG readers, the 
baseball season will be in full blast, and I hope 
to give next month pretty clearly the possibili- 
ties of all the teams herein mentioned. 

At all five universities preparations for the 
spring season were started immediately after 
the Christmas vacation, but a rather backward 
spring seems to have kept the candidates in- 
doors much longer than usual, and at this 
time I am not able to make better than a very 
mild conjecture about the strength of any of 
the nines 

The first game of the college schedule was 
played by Illinois and Northwestern, April 9th, 
the former winning by the unsightly score of 
30 to 7. 

Northwestern, I verily think, is the most 
erratic institution, so far as athletics is con- 
cerned, within my knowledge. This spring. as 
has been done repeatedly in the past, North- 
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western started into practice with a great flour- 
ish of trumpets and great tales of the probable 
strength of the team, but when playing-time 
came there was a relapse,and the ‘‘ wonders ”— 
some of them did not even make the team—are 
‘*wonders” no longer. In the opening game 
with Illinois, as already noted, the nine was 
made up thus: Schlauder, pitcher ; Maches- 
ney, catcher; Stevens, first base ; Chaddock, 
second base; Saunders, third base; Duffy, 
short stop; Miller, left field ; Sabin, center 
field ; Hunter, right field. if the practice 
games and the first intercollegiate game are 
anything to go by, Northwestern might as well 
end the season without going any farther, 
though I really hope a little university spirit 
will be aroused, and a better team, if possible, 
gotten together before the season has pro- 
gressed very far. 

Illinois, repeating the experiment tried last 
season, took a week’s practice with a union 
league team and profited much thereby. IIli- 
nois has very nearly all of last year’s team, 
losing only two men, and that means a great 
deal when one starts to tell the story. There 
seems to be an abundance of pitching talent, 
and, if I may judge at all from the practice 
games, Illinois will have a good relay of twirl- 
ers to make trouble for all comers. McCullom 
was expected to be a difficult problem for all col- 
lege hitters, but he a not yet rounded into the 
form expected. Joy, a‘‘sub” in last year’s team, 
and Linden, ions, are the choice after Mc- 
Cullom. McGill will continue to do the back- 
stop work, and the infield will be made up as 
follows : First base, Hazlett or Johnson ; sec- 
ond ‘ny Captain Fulton ; short stop, Shuler ; 
third base, Winston. It is scarcely likely that 
any one will beat Wernham and Thornton out 
of their places in the outfield ; and either Ad- 
sit, Lotz, B. Fulton, or one of the candidates 
for first base will fill the remaining field. IIli- 
nois promises to be good in the field, fair in 
batting and the box. 
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Chicago loses three of last year’s nine, but 
has quite a good deal of fair material with 
which to fill the vacancies, though of course the 
place of Henry Clark, the crack pitcher, can- 
not be easily filled. Merrifield, Smith and Gor- 
don Clark are expected to do the box work and 
alternate at short and third base. Leighton 
will do all the catching unless Gardner im- 
proves in his work. Kennedy is playing a good 
first base. Sawyer, Southard ian Herschberger 
will take the outfield, and the vacancies on in- 
field will be taken by McElree, Vernon or 
Wright. Chicago will be weak in the pitching 
department; good outfield, fair infield. 


Michigan loses Sheehan, center field, and Mc- 
Murray, third base, of last year’s nine, but has 
any number of new men. 

Captain Miller will be the mainstay in the box. 
After him come McGuines, German, Anderson, 
Grenwald, Scott, Wheeler and Rooks. For the 
position of catcher, Lunn has the best chance ; 
and the infield will probably be selected from a 
number, including Condon, Day, Crafts, Heard, 


Bannon, Mattison, Sullivan, Ballard, Gilbert, 
Wolf, Loud and Fox. In the outfield will be 
Ludlow, Captain Butler and Gilbert. 


Michigan will be very strong in the box and 
behind the bat; good hitters, good outfield, but 
only fair infield. 

Even though Wisconsin lose four of the ’97 
team, they consider their prospects very rosy, 
and so they seem to be. Captain Gregg will 
continue to hold his place at second base. Sie- 
fert will remain at first, and Astor will be at 
short, Perry will continue to do backstop 
work, and Cochems will probably be a fixture 
at third. The outfield will be covered by Fu- 
gitt, Metzler and Ford. Hitchcock, Hasting 
and Reedal will do the pitching. It looks as if 
Wisconsin will be weak behind the bat, strong 
in infield unless at third, weak in outfield, 
strong in pitching, and only fair in hitting. 


Harry F. KENDALL. 


FENCING. 


TRIALS FOR THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 

NDER the rules of the Amateur Fencers’ 
League of America, preliminary trials 
are held in the various districts in March 
or April, and those competitors who 

reach a certain standard are thereby made eli- 

gible to contend in the finals, held a month 

later. Those who won places in last year’s 

championship are permitted to compete again 

this year without participation in these prelimi- 
nary trials. 

The trials for 1898 were held March 25th and 
26th, in the rooms of the Fencers’ Club, New 
York City. 

With the foils the standard was 60 points, 
and four competitors qualified, the score being 
as follows: J. L. Erving, Fencers’ Club, 69 1-4 
points; J. E. Hoffman, F. C., 64 3-4 points; S. 
L. Ware, Columbia College, 61 points; G. T. 
Kirby, New York Athletic Club, 60 points. 

THE TEAM CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The third annual competition for the Samuel 
T. Shaw Trophy, representing the amateur 
team championship of the United States at foil 
fencing, was held April 9th, in the new house 


of the New York Athletic Club, teams contend- 
ing from the New York Athletic Club, the 
Fencers’ Club, and the New York Turn Verein. 
Each man of each team had a bout with each 
man of the two opposing teams, making neces- 
sary forty-eight bouts, and New York Athletic 
won a close match, the full score by points being 
as follows : 

New York Athletic Club—G. Kavanagh, 646 ; 
C. G. Bothner, 535; Dr. G. Hammond, 470; 
W. T. Heintz, 469. Total, 2,120, 

Fencers’ Club—F. H. Townsend, 607; A. V. 
Z. Post, 570; J. L. Erving, 469; J. E. Hoffman, 
421. Total, 2,067. 

New York Turn Verein—J. Allaire, 467; R. 
Kein, 412; H. C. Preu, 372; F. Knoll, 228. 
Total, 1,479. 

The individual honors were shared by ¥, H. 
Townsend, who won all of his eight bouts, and 
G. Kavanagh, who, although beaten in one 
bout, scored more points than did Townsend. 

The deed of gift of the trophy makes it the 
personal property of any club winning it for 
three successive years, and it will hereafter 
grace the parlors of the New York Athletic 
Club. W. B. Curtis. 














YACHTING. 


HE war preparations 
caused much excite- 
ment among yachts- 
men. On the whole, it 
must be conceded that 
patriotic feeling pre- 
vailed over the desire 
of making exorbitant 
profits by the sale of 
yachts to the United 
States government. 
The first. yacht ac- 
quired for the navy 
was the late Mr. Og- 

- den Goelet’s splendid 
steam craft May- 
flower, designed by 
Mr. George L. Wat- 
son, and built on the 
Clyde. This vessel 

had been sold previously to King Leopold, 

of Belgium, but owing to the failure of that 
monarch to execute the financial obligations of 
the contract, the deal was declared off, in spite 
of the circumstance that she was fitted out for 
sea and ready to sail for Southampton, to be 
delivered to her royal purchaser. The govern- 
ment, learning that she was for sale, eagerly 
snapped her up, and Mrs, Ogden Goelet had the 
pleasure of personally turning her over to the 
authorities at the Brooklyn navy yard, where 
work was immediately begun. She was fitted 
with a belt of seven-eighth-inch nickel-steel 
armor to protect her ‘‘ vitals,” and was armed 
with two 5-inch guns, one on each bow, two 

torpedo tubes, twelve 6-pounders and 6-milli- 

metre Colt automatic guns. The Mayflower 

is a 20-knot vessel, and is intended for use 
as a torpedo-boat destroyer. 

The navy also acquired the Clyde-built steam 
yacht Hermzone, the Columézg, designed and 
built by the Cramps ; the 4/my, and the A /zcza, 
built by the Harlan & Hollingsworth Co.; the 
fine twin-screw Sovereign, designed by Mr. 
Beavor Webb, for Mr. M. D. C. Borden, and 
the Josephine, owned by Mr. Widener, of Phil- 
adelphia. Fair prices were paid for all these 
— which will prove valuable as despatch 

oats and torpedo-boat destroyers It is worthy 
of note that the Standard Oil Co., which is 
supposed to be a corporation intent upon 
money-making only, and devoid of every par- 
ticle of sentiment, sold the 4¢/as to the navy 
for $65,000—$5,000 less than the sum offered 
by the government, and merely the cost price 
of the vessel. 

Mr. Howard Gould has offered his fine new 
yacht Vzagara, now nearly completed, to the 
New York naval militia, free of charge, and I 
am informed that should occasion arise, his 
patriotic offer will be cordially accepted. Hem- 
menway’s sails may, therefore, be the first to 
carry the Stars and Stripes to naval victory 
over foreign foes. 

In spite of all the war preparations yachts- 
men continue to perfect their plans for the 
season, which may be said to be now open. It 
is not thought that the sport will receive any 
appreciable setback by warlike events. Among 
the new steam pleasure craft is the Fe/7cza, 
built by the John N, Robins Company, of Erie 





Basin, for Col. E. W. Bliss, of the New York 
Yacht Club. She was designed by Mr. Hen 
J. Gielow, and is a handsome vessel of steel, 
179 feet over all, 142 feet 4 inches on the water- 
line, with a beam of 20 feet, a depth of 11 feet, 
and 6 feet 3 inches draft. The engines are of 
triple-expansion type, with four cylinders: ar4, 
a21andtwoof 24inches diameter, with 18 inches 
stroke. Two water-tube boilers, with a maxi- 
mum pressure of 250 lbs., supply the power. 
She is commodiously arranged, and is rigged 
The launch took 
place on April 2d, Miss Bessie Lane, of Gram- 
ercy Park, New York, christening the yacht. 
To those whose classics are rusty it may be re- 
called that ‘‘ Felicia” is Latin for ‘‘ Bliss,” the 
name thus being quite appropriate. Mr. Bliss, 
who is a Brooklyn millionaire, is making tor- 
pedoes for the government. He patriotically 
placed the vessel at the disposal of Uncle Sam. 
If necessary she can be completed in a month, 
and if she attains her expected speed of 20 
knots an hour she will make a capital torpedo- 
boat destroyer or dispatch boat. Her model is 
admirably adapted for speed. 

The steam-yacht Osceola, built by Samuel 
Pine, of South Brooklyn, for Mr. Thomas L. 
Watt, of the American Yacht Club, was 
launched on March goth, being christened by 
six-year-old Charley Clausen. The yacht is of 
wood, her frames being of oak and her plank- 
ing of yellow pine. She is 128 feet over all, 
116 feet on the water-line, 18 feet beam and 
7 feet 3 inches draft. She is rigged as a schoon- 
er, and carries a good spread of sail. Her en- 
gines are of the compound-inverted-condensing 
type, with cylinders 15 inches and 27 inches in 
diameter, with 20 inches stroke of piston. The 
yacht was designed by Mr. G. Hillman. Mr. 
Watt used to own the schooner-yacht /z/repid, 
now on a blue-water cruise with her owner, 
Mr. E. T. Hunt, and some friends aboard. 

The Quincy Yacht Club, of Quincy, Mass., 
has offered a perpetual challenge cup for small 
yachts, open to boats of any country, repre- 
senting any organized yacht club in good stand- 
ing, providing the sailing length, measured by 
the rule of the Yacht Racing Association of 
Massachusetts, is 21 feet or less. The club 
holding the cup shall defend it between July 
15 and Sept. 15 againstall comers. To insure 
a contest one challenge has to be delivered by 
April 1. Subsequently other clubs may chal. 
lenge and enter.the same contest on the terms 
proposed in the challenge first received and ac- 
cepted, but no challenge will be accepted if 
received after May 15. To win the cup a yacht 
must win three races of a series. After four 
races of any series have been sailed, only win- 
ners of at least one race shall be allowed to 
compete; after six races, only yachts which 
have won two races. 

The total weights of a crew in racing trim 
on day of race shall not exceed 850 pounds. 
Races shall be sailed under the rules of the 
Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts. 
The first race shall be to windward or leeward 
and return, the second a triangle, of which at 
least one-third shali be to windward. Subse- 
quent races shall alternate as above until the 
series is finished. A change of wind after the 
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start shall not invalidate a race. The length 
of course shall not be less than nine nor more 
than twelve nautical miles. The depth of 
water over the whole course at the time of 
start and for four hours thereafter shall be not 
less than 5% feet. 

When a club has won a contest the club shall 
be made custodian of the cup, after having de- 
posited with the Quincy Yacht Club a satisfac- 
tory bond for the safety of the cup, which shall 
be held by the winning club in trust. 

In order to fully comprehend the terms of 
this contest it is necessary to refer to the rules 
of the Yacht Racing Association of Massachu- 
setts. By this we find that the racing length 
shall be the distance in a straight line between 
the furthest point forward and the furthest 
point aft where the hull, exclusive of the rud- 
der or rudder post, is intersected by the surface 
of the water when the yacht is afloat in smooth 
water and in racing trim. 

The gage of bz attle thrown down by the 
Quincy Yacht Club was immediately taken up 
by J Lynn Yacht Club, the challenger being 
Mr. D. Mower, whose Il’7tesse, designed by 
lb was so successful last year. He will 
try for the Quincy cup with a new craft. 

The Knickerbocker Yacht Club begun the 
season early. The quarters at College Point, 
L. I., are admirably adapted for overhauling 
yachts, there being two sets of marine railways 
and ample space for storing spars and sails and 
making requisite repairs. There are a number 
of amateur knights of the marlinspike in the 
club, who take a delight in fitting out their 
boats oid going into commission ez arly. Among 
the first craft to take salt ne this spring 
were J. D. Ballard’s Tempus, B. Myrick’s 
Leisure, D. Shottick’s Pauda, E E berpacher’s 
Margaret, Captain McCue’s Nautilus, J. G. 
Honey’s lV’Azm and Fred Gauss’ /ro/zc. The 
club will go into commission on May 14th. The 
annual cruise will begin on August 6th. It will 
extend as far as Shelter Island. Messrs. O. H. 
Chellborg, J. O. Sinkinson, Rodman Sands and 
Charles W. Schlessinger are the Regatta Com- 
mittee. 

Commodore Luttgen, of the Columbia Yacht 
Club, and the officers and members generally 
are to be congratulated on the many improve- 
ments made this spring on their property at 
Eighty-sixth street and Hudson River. The an- 
nual regatta has been fixed for June gth. 

I am glad to learn that the Chicago Yacht 
Club, which for several years had been allowed 
to lapse, has come to life again with every prom- 
ise of success. Following are the officers for 
the current year: Commodore, W. F. Morgan ; 
Vice- Commodore, George R. Pease; Rear- 
Commodore, George Warrington ; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Charles H. Thorne. Board of 
Trustees: C. E. Kremer, James H. Chennon, 
Louis Wachsmuth, William Herrick and the 
commodore ex-officio. One match race has 
been arranged already, and others are talked of. 

The Doi aglas Yacht Club is building a new 
club-house on Little Neck Bay. It will be open 
for occupancy on June 1st. The project to buy 
the old house of the Atlantic Yacht Club at 
Bay Ridge was abandoned as not feasible, and 
the necessary funds for a new building were 

rocured at a meeting held on March 18th. 
ete George H. Petit, Lewis Harway, Jo- 
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seph Grismer, H. Wasmer, Edward Hessels 
and Commodore Greene signed their names to 
an agreement to become purchasers of boats 
in the new 15-foot dory class, from which much 
sport is expected this summer. 

The Regatta Committee of the Indian Har. 
bor Yacht Club has drawn up some very sen- 
sible restrictions governing the racing of knock- 
abouts in the open races which the club will 
give during the season. The craft is defined 
as ‘‘a seaworthy boat with cabin house and 
fair accommodations, with water-tight stand- 
ing room or air-tanks of sufficient capacity to 
float the boat when full of water. Rigged sim- 
ply with only mainsail, foretopsail, or jib and 
spinnaker,” 

The directions for scantlings, person: and 
construction demand a boat of sound and 
wholesome construction—one that will not fall 
to pieces in a seaway; and the required equip- 
ment includes an anchor not less than 25 
pounds, cable of not less than 30 fathoms of 
14-inch rope, also bucket, pump, compass, 
fog-horn, boat-hook, lead and line, lantern, and 
three life-preservers. The crew is limited to 
three persons, including the helmsman, who 
must be an amateur. Only one professional is 
allowed. 

All boats now existing that have been ac- 
cepted by the Knockabout Association under 
previous rules, and all boats now existing or in 
process of construction that comply with the 
present rule of the Beverly Yacht Club shall be 
accepted as complying with the Indian Harbor 
rules, and may carry sail in accordance with 
the restrictions of the club, All boats built on 
the lines and specifications of W. B. Stearns, 
as accepted by the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club, and carrying not more than 550 
square feet of sail, shall be also accepted. 

The Long Island Sound Y. R. A. held its an- 
nual meeting on March a2tst, with President 
Cromwell in the chair. The report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, recommending that time 
allowance be continued for the present season, 
and that anew arrangement of starting signals, 
with separate starts for the special classes, be 
made, was adopted. It was decided to start 
the cabin and open boats in separate classes, 
and the definition of a cabin yacht framed last 
fall by the Y. R. A. of Massachusetts was adopt- 
ed. The racing dates for the season were ar- 
ranged, and the Executive Committee for the 
year was elected as follows: Oliver E. Crom- 
well, Charles T. aay O. H. Chellborg, E. 
Burton Hart, Jr.; W. P. Stephens, Charles P. 
Tower and Frank a ne Jones. 

The annual meeting of the Y. R. A. of Mas- 
sachusetts was held on March 17th, in Boston, 
with President Louis M. Clark in the chair. 
The following officers were elected: Louis M. 
Clark, president ; A. H Higginson, vice-presi- 
dent; A. T. Bliss, secretary ; Walter Burgess, 
treasurer. Executive Committee, T. E Jacobs, 
Newton B. Stone and J. E Robinson. The 
office of assistant secretary was abolished, and 
the fixtures for the season were arranged. 

The popularity of the auxiliary screw in small 
sailing craft is growing rapidly. There are 
many motors in the market, the power for which 
is derived from many sources, and, as the space 
occupied by them has been contracted to quite 
economical dimensions, a machine has become 
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almost indispensable in pleasure craft whose 
owners are business men and want to have a 
reasonable assurance of getting home in time 
for business. On.small cutters, sloops and 
yawls plying for pleasure in these and adjacent 
waters, the auxiliary screw would be a welcome 
boon when the wind dies out and the sails flap, 
and your home port is a dozen miles away. It 
is then that one appreciates the value of a little 
machine that will render you independent of 
wind, and propel you to your destination at a 
fair rate of speed. All mechanical difficulties 

that used to prevail, such as the screw, when 

not in use, impeding the progress of the boat 
under sail, have been removed. 

Lord Strathcona, being desirous to take an 
active part in the defense of the Seawanhaka 
international cup for small yachts, now held by 
the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht Club, has com- 
missioned Mr. Duggan to build him a 20-footer, 
and also to pick outacrew. Mr. Huntly Drum- 
mond is also building a boat from designs by 
his brother. 

There is one subject which the coming season 
will help to an adjustment: and that is the 
irrepressible one of measurements. No yachts- 
man should miss an opportunity of noting facts 
presented in the season’s practice. 

For years the measurement question has per- 
plexed the yachting experts. No system yet 
devised has afforded anything approaching sat- 
isfaction, and in all probability we shall have to 
wait till the millennium, if we wait fora rule 
pleasing to all. Never before has the desire 
The most 
bigoted seem ready to bow to the will of the 
majority. Thus the present time is opportune 
for discussion with a view to an early settlement 
of the question. Yachtclubs have been formu- 
lating regulations ever since yachting became a 
sport,an‘1 naval architects have ever been trying 
to beat the rules made by the clubs. Hence, 
the number of fantastic ‘‘ freaks” and ‘ con- 
— ” which have flourished here and 
abroad during the past half century, such as 
exaggerated ty pes of the ‘* plank-on-edge,” the 
‘skimming dish,” the ‘‘ splasher,” the ‘fin keel 
with two centerboards, and other remarkable 
monstrosities too numerous to advert to in my 
necessarily limited space. 

It is the fond hope of optimists that out of 
some mighty brain a scheme may be evolved 
which shall insure the wholesome, seaworthy 
type in the ———— of the near future. This 
aspiration, however laudable though it be, is 
not likely to be realized for long at a time. 
The human brain is so fertile in expedients 
that there will always be racing machines built 
for speed only, and with but few other qualifi- 

cations. The ‘* wholesome” craft produced by 
some hard and fast rule may flourish for a 
time, but artful designers will keep on modify- 
ing and altering until the vicious elements pre- 
dominate, and a measurement defrauder or 
tonnage cheater will be all that remains of the 
ideal seaworthy boat. 

_ In my opinion a racing yacht and a cruiser 
In one is an impossible ination. Naval 
architects have tried to produce a vessel to fill 
the dual rdle, but hitherto without success. 
You might just as well attempt to unite the 
speed of the thoroughbred and the strength and 
Staying qualities of the coach-horse in one 


for a compromise been so strong. 
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animal. One way remains out of the difficulty, 
and that is to confine racing to the one-design 
restricted classes; but yachtsmen have too 
much spirit and ambition to submit to any 
such limitation. These one-design boats afford 
much sport and splendidly healthy recreation. 
As arule prizes in these classes will fall to the 
most expert handler. The boats are as much 
alike as shoes made of the same leather on one 
last. The progressive yachtsman will not long 
be satisfied with his boat. He will wish to ex- 
periment with her; but the hard and fast rule 
will confront him Thus the one-design ‘* fad” 
may not long dominate us; but when it dies 
out, what then? 

The question of the justice or injustice of 
taxing sail is taking a commanding position in 
the war of words now waging. The argument 
is eloquently urged that nothing can be more 
unfair than to penalize the propelling power of 
a racing vessel. If a naval architect is so 
skilled in his art as to produce a type of hull 
that can carry one-third more sail than his 
rival, isn’t it monstrous that he should have to 
pay a penalty for his superior knowledge? The 
diverse opinions held on this phase of the 
question alone are so numerous that one hear- 
ing them expressed would despair of a 
harmonious settlement. Perhaps he might 
even doubt the possibility of a compromise. 
Meanwhile there is an urgent need of achange 
in the present system of measurement, and 
some of our most knowing yachtsmen are hard 
at work on the problem. It is satisfactory to 
learn that the *‘ girth” system now in vogue in 
Great Britain finds few followers here, and is 
not likely to remain long in force there. 

As was so frequently urged by Edward 
Burgess, the effect of rules of measurement 
and classification, besides the primary object 
of placing boats of different natural speed 
sapacities on a level, is to shape their build to 
suit the opportunities. Thus, as we find that 
any rules must toa certain extent force our 
boats in one direction or another, it is evident 
that we must frame such as will foster a good 
type of boat while leaving the greatest latitude 
possible to the builder 

“If I were a sort of yachting dictator,” said 
Mr. Burgess, in 1890, ‘‘I would limit each 
class, not only by length, but by draught and 
beam, and with a fair tax on sail let it go at 
that ; but nobody seems to agree with me in 
this. ‘ We must have perfect liberty,’ cries the 
yachtsman, ‘to do what we please, and if I 
build a 40-footer drawing fifteen feet, it is in the 
line of instructive experiment. Besides, what 
may appear to you an unreasonable draught of 
water now, may be all right after we are ac- 
customed to the idea. A few years ago we 
would have given a 40 footer about seven feet 
draught, and now we say nine feet is right.’ 
Well, this may be a good argument, and at any 
rate, asit is backed by the majority, it is a 
knockdown one; and I would merely say that 
as every one agrees in disliking excessive pro- 
portions, it is easier to say you sha’n’t have 
them than to try to prevent them in round- 
about ways.” 

Seven years have elapsed since these words 
were spoken by Mr. Burgess, and we now find 
ourselves beset by the same obstacles that 
then confronted us. A. J. KENEALY. 
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COACHING, 


NDER 

sunny 

skies and 

amid de- 

lightful 
surroundings, 
society is i1n- 
dulging in this 
favorite pas- 
time. 

The annual 
parade this year 
takes place on 
Saturday, May 
7th, starting 
from the Hol- 
land House, 
going up Fifth 
avenue to the 
Central Park, 
then following 
Riverside Drive 
to the Clare- 
mont, where the 
club's guests 
is will be enter- 

ee wy tained at tea. 

~ Returning from 

this point the coaches will separate, going their 

several ways home, the members of the Coach- 

ing Club afterwards meeting at dinner at the 
Metropolitan Club-house. 

If the weather is propitious there is every 
reason to believe that there will be upwards of 
a score of coaches and drags in line at the meet, 
and the affair will be the most brilliant held in 
the metropolis for many years past. 

The club has this year put on their new road 
coach the ‘‘ Pioneer” for a season of twelve 
weeks, between the Holland House, New York, 
and the Ardsley Club Casino, near Dobbs 
Ferry. Mrs. Reginald Rives, Frederic Bron- 
son, George R. Read and J. R. Roosevelt, who 
will drive on alternate days, have horsed the 
coach with carefully selected stock, about forty 
horses in all being the equipment for the round 
trip of forty-six miles. ‘The changes en route 
will be made at Harlem, Kingsbridge, Yonkers 
and Hastings. Mrs. Burke Roche took the coach 
for a party of guests on the opening day, and 
the bookings generally have since been most 
liberal. The coach, which is entirely new, has 
been elaborately finished and painted in gay 
tints, the body being bright red and striped in 
white. The harness used on the horses is of 
white leather with red stripes, and the loin 
cloths and lap robes are white and marked with 
the club initials, ‘‘C. C.,” in red letters. The 
guard, dressed in a green coat with red collar 
and cuffs, gives the needed touch of contrast- 
ing color to the outfit. The trip occupies a lit- 
tle under three hours each way, the start being 
from the Holland House at 10 a. M., the return 
a A commencing at the Ardsley Club at 3:15 
P.M, getting the passengers back to town by 
6p. M. Atime table and fare list have been pub- 
lished, and the coach is open to the public and 
can be hailed anywhere along the route. 

The old road coach ‘“ Good Times’ 








i 
is also 


making a season of twelve weeks this spring 
between the Waldorf-Astoria and the Wood- 
manston Inn, near Morris Park. This daily 
coach, bookings on which are open to the pub- 
lic, is the first that has been run out of the 
metropolis for three or four seasons. The 
driving ‘‘ cushion” was preémpted by some 
of the leading society whips as soon as it was 
definitely decided to run the coach, and among 
those who are handling the ribbons over the 
horses may be mentioned Mr. James Sheldon, 
the well-known English amateur; Mr. T. Suf- 
fern Tailer, Mr. Tracy Dows, Mr. Eugene 
Reynal, ee William C, Dulles, of Philadelphia, 
and Mr, J. F. A. Clark. 

The “Good Times” is a coach of the real 
old pattern, carries the regulation ‘‘ eleven and 
four,” and weighs about 2,700 lbs. The colors 
are black and yellow, and it is fairly well 
horsed. The fares are: Round trip, $4.00; in- 
side, $3.00; box seats, $6.00; and the route 
taken is through Central Park to West Seventy- 
second street, Riverside Drive to the Grant 
memorial, across to Seventh avenue, to St. 
Nicholas, across Washington Bridge and by 
the picturesque cross-roads to Fordham, thence 
skirting the villages of Bedford and W estchest- 
er, and by Bronx Park to the tavern at Wood- 
manston., 

There may presently be another public coach 
put on to ply between the Plaza at Fifth ave- 
nue and Central Park entrance to the Suburban 
Riding and Driving Club, taking in ew route 
Audubon Park, Western Boulevard and Grant's 
Tomb on Riverside Drive, on the outward trip ; 
returning from the Suburban Club via the 
Speedway, and over Central or Macomb’s Dam 
Bridge at 155th street, and down Seventh ave- 
nue to Central Park, taking the East Drive 
home. This will be a lovely ride, and the 
round trip, being covered between 4 and 6 pP.M., 
would be delightfully cool and refreshing, al- 
lowing visitors an opportunity to view a charm- 
ing panorama along a most picturesque route. 
If Mr. Francis M. Ware carries out his idea— 
and he is good sportsman enough to do so—the 
public will undoubtedly patronize the coach to 
a degree that will necessitate its continuance 
up to November. 

Guy Ward, than whom there is no more en- 
thusiastic horseman to be found among the 
sporting set at the several social colonies on 
Long Island, will run a public coach this sea- 
son for the accommodation of the summer cot- 
tagers round about Hempstead, picking up his 
passengers in the early morning and delivering 
them at the several depots about that section in 
time to train in to the city, and meeting the 
evening trains so as to deposit his patrons at 
the club-houses or their homes in time for din- 
ner. This is an arrangement similar to what 
goes on across the water, and is much ap- 
preciated by sportsmen who reside throughout 
the season in the country districts where golf, 
hunting, polo and other sports are indulged in, 
and in making their bookings on the coaches 
they all do their part in supporting this old- 
fashioned and health-giving pastime. 

Mr. George Inches, a prominent member of 
the Country Club of Worcester, Mass., will, with 
some of his fellow members, run acoach from 
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the club-house along the glorious roads of that 
district into Worcester daily this season, and 
this will do much to revive interest in the sport 
of coaching throughout that section, where it 
has been allowed to lapse somewhat The 
picturesque lanes about Beverly Farms, 
Deadham and Myopia, used to ring with the 
sound of tooting horns a couple or three years 
ago, and the summer colonists who make their 
homes within sound of the surging sea were of 
yore among the most enthusiastic coaching men 
of the country. The roads throughout Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire and Connecticut are 
ideal for coaching, and, given a little encourage- 
ment such as initiated by Mr. Inches, we 
can count upon the old condition of things 
being revived. 
HUNTING. 

The hunting season, now closing, has been 
unusually successful, the open weather per- 
mitting of prosecution of the sport with scarcely 
a break from start to finish. From all the 
prominent hunting clubs I have reports of well 
attended meets and good sport, and, while 
foxes have been more difficult to secure than in 
some previous seasons, those that have been 
scented have given good runs, been remark- 
ably clever. and have afforded hounds all the 
work they could handle. Drag hounds have 
had much the best of it this year, and followers 
of the anise-seed are jubilant over the going they 
have participated in. Of course, trailing the 
artificial to a ‘‘ kill” affords much more rapid 
pace than hunting a ‘‘ brush,” and it gives the 
hard riders some exhilarating gallops over flat 
country. But the ‘‘ genuine ” has that spirit of 
uncertainty about it which appeals to all good 
sportsmen and still holds premier position in 
hunting lore. 

A run with the Meadowbrook hounds, under 
the mastership of Mr. Ralph N. Ellis, is al- 
ways a pleasure; and a recent chase that took 
a large party, including the ‘ pride of the 
hunt,” Mrs. James L. Kernochan, Mrs, E. T. 
Cushman, Mrs, E. Kenyon Stowe, and Messrs. 
H. L. Herbert, Sidney Dillon Ripley, Harry 
S Page, Willie Hayes, Dr. Field and Harry 
K. Vingut, over the hilly country about East 
Norwich was particularly enjoyable The pace 
was hot for the rolling nature of the land cov- 
ered, the fences were stiff enough to satisfy 
the most exacting, and the scent well laid, so 
that hounds took it breast-high most of the 
time. Mr. Ellis must be commended for hav- 
ing his pack in such fine condition and afford- 
ing his guests such grand runs. His schedule 
for April, which will show the variety of coun- 
try covered, was: First meet at Annandale, 
second at Island Trees, third Meadowbrook 
Park, fourth Plandome Mills, fifth Hicksville, 
sixth Meadowbrook, seventh Wheatley, eighth 
Syosset, and ninth Greenlawn. 

With such fine going so close to the metrop- 
olis, the wonder is that more hunting men do 
not avail themselves of Mr. Ellis’s hospitality 
and enjoy arun with the Meadowbrook pack. 
Pressure of business and the war scare, I sup- 
pose, operate against indulgence in the sport 
Just now, but I dare say, when our troubles are 
straightened out, the fields about Hempstead 
will be as large as they were formerly. 

The Ocean County hounds at Lakewood 
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have been giving excellent sport, the runs av- 
eraging from ten to fourteen miles over some 
stiff country. A recent pretty run was that 
taken between the lakes Carasaljo and Ma- 
netta, taking in the rolling country about Skid- 
more farm and Whitesville to Jackson’s Mill 
and Manchester. At the meet were noticed, 
with the master, Mr. James Converse, Miss 
Bessie Whiting, Mrs. E. Robbins, Mrs. James 
Borden Harriman, Mrs. R. L. Dixon, and 
Messrs. Harry Smith and Caynor, of the Rad- 
nors; Frank Beard, of Brooklyn; W. E. Car- 
ter, on Huntingdon; S. P. Parker, of the Ded- 
hams; Miss Harvey, of the Elk Ridge Hunt; 
Miss Mitchell on Willow Brook; Mr. Coolidge, 
of Dedham; J. H. Proctor, of the Myopia Club; 
Huntsman Dwyer on Sky Scraper, and Willie 
Dwyer and MclInry, respectively first and sec- 
ond whips. This pack will be increased by 
twenty couples of Irish hounds, now on their 
way across the ocean. 

A club recently organized in the Quaker State 
is the Chester Valley Hunt, with headquarters 
at Berwyn. Mr. Penn Smith is president ; Mr. 
R, Colgan, secretary,and Rens Pechin, M. F. H. 
The club boasts of over thirty members, all of 
the hard-riding sort. The kennels are estab- 
lished at Strafford. The hunt meets four days 
a week, and the hunting is hunting of the genu- 
ine brand down there, most of the runs lasting 
from early morning till late in the evening, and 
all over fences, road-riding being tabooed and 
counted in bad form. 

As OutING goes to press, the Deep Run Hunt 
Club, of Richmond, Va., is holding a two-days 
race meet (April 28-30). The features are a 
hunt-club cup steeplechase of two and a half 
miles, open to members only ; a half mile, a five- 
furlong, and a one-mile flat race; a farmers’ 
race, open to farmers and tenants over whose 
land the club hunts, and a grand steeplechase 
for hunters, the property of amateurs. 

The Washington Hunt Club, at Valley Forge, 
has enjoyed good sport during the season, and 
hounds, when laid on, have crashed and burst 
away many times ona burning scent, streaming 
over the moist land like a flock of pigeons. A 
hot twenty minutes has been kept up on several 
occasions, and the going has been so good that 
all the nearby hunts have been represented. A 
nice chase was that which the hounds gave a few 
days ago, when the Washington coterie were 
well up front, members of the Black Rocks, 
Gulf Mill Club and Lionville on the right of the 
field, the Westchesters, Radnors, Vincents and 
Bellwoods negotiating the fences in the central 
space. There was an immense crowd out, and 
some well-mounted hard riders showed their 
coat-tails to the young’uns. It was give and 
take all day between the Phoenix, Birchrunville, 
Port Kennedy and Royersford Clubs, and no 
one waited for a lead. There was not much 
crowding, however, and not many casualties 
happened, although there was some little ‘ toll 
taking” before the first check occurred. The 
country was never in finer fettle, and. those 
lucky enough to be up on a ‘‘blood ’un” kept 
in ‘‘ view” most of the time. The pace was ex- 
tremely rapid to the Pickering Creek check, 
where the master ‘‘ lifted ’em’’ in response toa 
‘*view-halloo” on the higher ground. Scent 
was hot clear to Beaver Hills, although a rough 
bit of timber in the bottom lands told on the 
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half-breeds in the troop. The quarry “‘ put ’em 
to the question” on the western turn, but the 
trick failed to save the little chap, and he made 
his final plunge for liberty by leaping through 
what he thought was a drain, but which proved 
to be only the hollow trunk of a very short tree, 
and hounds accounted for him before he knew 
what it was all about. 


HORSE-SHOWS. 


Horsemen are jubilant these days over the 
bright outlook for the coming season, as indica- 
tions point to the holding of more horse-shows 
during 1898 than in any previous year. The 
list for the season, so far as arranged to date, 
is as follows : 

Past. 
land’s Academy, New York City, March 24, 
25. 20, 
“Detroit Riding Club, April 23. 
New York Riding Ciub, April 2s. 
Brooklyn Riding and Driving Club, April 28, 29, 30. 


To Come. 
Washington, D. C., May 4, 5. 6, 7 
Toronto, Canada, May 4, 5, 6, 7. 
Queens County, Mineola, L. I., May 12, 13, 14. 
Westchester, Pa., Stallion Show, May 14. 
Elk Ridge F. H. Club, Baltir nore, May 19, 20, 21. 
Philadelphia, May 24, 25, 26, 27 
Country Club, Brookline, Mass., 
National, Crystal Palace, London, 
Providence, R. I. 
Devon, Pa. 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Belle Haven, Conn. 
Long Branch, N. J., 
Southampton, L. I 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
Newport, R. I., September s, 6, 7. 
Chicago interns ational! (Outdoor). 
Lexington, 
Kansas City, Mo. , September 4-11. 
Westchester, N. Y., September 28 to October 1. 
Orange County, Goshen, N. Y., October 1, 2. 
Morristown, N. J., October 7, 8, o. 


May 28, 30. 
May 28, 


30, 31. 


August 12, 
August 19, 20. 


Durland’s horse-show. which was the seventh 
annual affair held at this cozy resort, was car- 
ried out this year in brilliant style, the hall be- 
ing crowded at every session, and the exhibits 
all that could be desired. 

The classes for ladies’ turn-outs were well 
filled and particularly rich in correct appoint- 
ments. Miss Adelaide Doremus won in good 
company with her gelding Chester shown to 
neat phaeton, her new purchase, Lady Babbie, 
ranking third, Pretty little Miss Colford’s 
snappy cob Cottage Prince drew the lion's 
share of the applause when second prize was 
awarded to it. Miss Doremus won again on 
Chester in a large and select saddle class; and 
I am tempted to give this remarkable animal’s 
list of performances, as, while I hope he will 
long remain before the public, yet the chance 
may not occur again. In 1896 Chester was 
champion at Orange, and reserve to champion 
at the National show ; first at Durland’s, first 
under saddle and in harness at Brooklyn. In 
1897 the gelding took two first prizes at the 
Inaugural show ; first at Boston, first at Brook- 
lyn, three firsts at Mineola; first and special 
prize at Philadelphia. The gelding is chestnut 
colored, 15.1 hands high and six years old this 
spring. “ 

Other horses which were shown to advantage 
under saddle at this show were Dr. Van der 
Poel’s Aconite, Harvey Ladew’'s Lady of Qual- 
ity, Charles Railey’s Edna West, E. H. Weath- 
erbee’s Spark, W. Durland’s Blondy, Miss A. 
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H. Wolff’s golden chestnut D’Or, Mrs. L. F. 
Howe’s Lady Dainty and Baymore, Miss Ben- 
nett’s El Capitan, Miss Gulliver’s Pumps, Miss 
L. H. Weatherbee's Caramel, which the young 
lady rode in faultless style, and F. Coykendall’s 
Sport. Mrs. Kotman’s Blue Gown behaved 
cleverly under the experienced hands of Miss 
Belle Beach, and Miss Holloway rode well on 
Mr. Martin’s Robin Hood. 

Mr. Clausen, who judged them all very con- 
scientiously and close to the line, accomplished 
his task in a manner which gave general satis- 
faction. 

In the high-stepping department of this show 
there were’ some surprises, notably Mr. Oliver 
Belmont’s recent purchase, Har kaway, a brill- 
iant bay gelding which Hexter and Strauss 
have discovered for him to match rare old 
Rockingham. Mr. Francis Underhill, the judge, 
had his hands full in deciding between the 
newcomer and Charles Bates’ Madison Square 
reserve horse, Egbert. After nearly forty min- 
utes’ trial of action, he ordered the harness off, 
which settled it in favor of the latter. This 
brown coach horse looked more appropriate in 
the wheel of a tandem, the leader being that 
gay old tr otting stallion Warlock, whose stylish 
way of putting ’em up in front literally brought 
down the house. It was Warlock’s first appear- 
ance in harness, and on that account his per- 
formance was the more remarkable, and gave 
the cognoscentz something to hang their prog- 
nostications upon for the coming season. The 


same exhibitor’s Whirl of the Town, a typical 
tandem lez ider, also came into his old position 
at the top of f his class, the wheel horse, Actor, 


helping him. Mr. George B 
pair, Lieutenant Wilkes and Lord Brilliant, 
took first when driven in the lead before a 
pair of wheelers of their own dark color; and 
Mr. Edwin H. Weatherbee deserves mention 
for the sporty-looking gray and chestnut pair 
he showed in the lead traces before two good, 
strong-looking bays. 

Of the thirty or more hunters and jumpers 
shown, Mr. W. D. Grand had the winner over 
fences in his gelding Red Oak, a natural 
jumper, and a clean thoroughbred, to boot. 
General Healy’s Kensington was shown, and 
Miss Page and Miss Holloway both distin- 
guished themselves in demonstrating how 
young ladies to the manner born can put horses 
like Rallywood, Gray Eagle and Kenwood over 
stiff fences. Mr. Collier was the star rider of 
the show, so far as the masculine brigade was 
concerned, and he handled Mr. J. O. Green’s 
Frank and Mr. Durland’s Jubilee with great 
judgment. Stanton Elliott, a persistent win- 
ner of prizes in the past, rode Mr. Weatherbee’s 
Sir Peter. A little steeple-chasing was in- 
dulged in by the professional rider who essayed 
to pilot Gray Eagle over the sticks in one class. 
On the whole, there was too much rushing at 
fences, but the people ‘‘up” were clever at 
‘‘sticking on,” so nothing serious happened. 

Ina nice class of long-tailed saddle-horses, 
Mr. G. L. Lawrence showed Bessie; Mr. E. 8. 
Stokes, The Governor ; Colonel Stoezer, Mr. 
Reisenger’s Prince Elphberg, which he won 
with, and Mr. R. F. Amend, Pet. Among the 
ponies shown were those of Mrs. O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, Miss Anna Bush, Miss Cameron and 
Miss Colford. A. H. Goprrey. 


Hulme's great 





ICE-HOCKEY. 


HE second season of ice-hockey in Amer- 
ica has ended, and the success of the 
sport cannot be doubted, although the 
past winter's games were marred by 

several features that call for the strictest cen- 
sure and a most careful revision of the rules 
before the schedule of next season’s games is 
opened. The main fault of the season was 
roughness. 

There are two causes responsible for this: 
Firstly, the weak umpiring that prevailed, and 
secondly, the rules that permitted both rough 
play.and weak umpiring. The rules that gov- 
ern these points are entirely too vague ; they 
leave far too much latitude for both player and 
umpire. Only in occasional matches, when the 
umpires held the strictest ideas as to proper 
play, and, what was still rarer, had the back- 
bone to enforce them, were the players disqual- 
ified for their transgressions. Warnings were 
frequent, but their constant repetition only 
amounted to an admission of the unfair tactics 
of some of the players. 

Early in the winter the impression seemed 
to prevail among some of the players that this 
rough play was good hockey, and when its use 
had been responsible for a victory or two, the 
impression seemed to grow stronger. 

It was not until the champion Canadian play- 
ers made their American tour and played both of 
the crack New York teams that the metropoli- 
tan players began to realize that the best hockey 
was not the roughest hockey, and that it was 
more skillful and produced better results to 
dodge an opponent than to push him out of the 
way. They discovered that body - checking, 
although permissible, was much less a feature 
of the Canadian play than their own, and that the 
cleverest players did not find it necessary, be- 
cause they could get the puck from an oppo- 
nent with their sticks and without their shoul- 
ders. These Canadians—the most skillful play- 
ers in the world, too, by the way—did not show 
asign of the roughness that has been such a 
feature of the play shown by some of our im- 
ported talent. Instead of using their sticks as 
did Dobby, or throwing their opponents as did 
Baird, these Canucks passed and dodged so well 
that rough play was entirely unnecessary. 

But the lesson did not last long. When the 
final games of the season came soon after, the 
rivalry between the New York A. C. and the 
St. Nicholas teams grew so strong that the play 
degenerated again badly. In the first of the 
two final games between these teams there was 
some very questionable body-checking, and the 
second was disgraceful. The St. Nicholas play- 
ers had had less rough play attributed to them 
during the winter than any of the others in the 
League, but in the last game of the year they 
broke their record; while the ‘‘ Mercury Foot ” 
delegation had evidently determined to win at 
all hazards, and win they did. One St. Nich- 
olas player was knocked out so badly that he 
had to be carried off the ice, while another al- 
most came to blows with his adversary because 
of the rough tactics. 

Before another season body-checking must 
be prohibited, at least until American players 
learn its proper use. Hockey umpires must be 
governed by mandatory rules on disqualifica- 


tion, not optional laws ; they should be ordered 
to disqualify players for the first sign of in- 
tentional roughness, or for the second instance 
of a foul, caused by careless play. 

Two other points in the rules need revision. 
Goal-umpires should be chosen who have no 
sympathies with either team in the match for 
which they officiate. Some of the work of the 
goal-umpires this season was very bad, and it 
gave rise to the suggestion that goal cages of 
network, as in ice-polo, be used in hockey, in- 
stead of post goals. This is impracticable, 
however, unless a ‘‘ crease”’ is added, as in la- 
crosse, water-polo and other games of this 
character, for the goal-keeper under the present 
conditions governing the attack must be actual- 
ly between the posts, not outside of them. 

The rule on off-side play is also very weak as 
it stands now. Under present conditions a 
player can offset a distinct advantage gained 
by the other side, by playing off-side, for such a 
play requires the puck to be faced again with 
equal chances for its possession. There is no 
penalty for the offending team, as in football, 
for instance. If the puck were given to the 
opponents for an off-side play, and they were 
allowed to put it in play without interference 
where the offence occurred, the offenders would 
not be too heavily penalized for their infraction 
of the rules. In case of a fumble ora forward 
pass an off-side player can now prevent its fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy by touching 
it, and this is manifestly unfair, because it puts 
the offending team on an equal footing with 
their antagonists, instead of penalizing them. 

The improvement in this winter's hockey 
over that of a year ago was very marked, and 
it is probable that as much more will be shown 
before another season has passed into history. 

THE CHAMPIONSHIP RECORD, 

The championship series of the Amateur 
Hockey League ended March 26th at the St. 
Nicholas Rink, in New York, with a final vic- 
tory for the team that won the title last season, 
the New York Athletic Club. The struggle 
with their old rivals, the St. Nicholas Skating 
Club, was close and exciting. At the end of 
the regular schedule the games stood even, and 
the tie for the League championship had to be 
settled with an extra game the following even- 
ing. The ‘‘ Mercury Foot” wearers finally won 
this deciding game after a most exciting match, 
commented on elsewhere. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the 
end of the season was the rapid improvement 
of the Brooklyn Skating Club team, 

Here is the full record of the championship 
series : 


c. 
Cc. 


A. H. L. 
CHAMPIONSHIP 
HOCKEY RECORD, 
1898. 


Montclair A. 
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The most important games since our last re- 
ports were as follows : 
NEW YQRK A. C, I; HOCKEY CLUB OF N. Y.,, I. 

March 8th—The score at the end of the sec- 
ond half was 1 goal to 1, but the authorities of 
the rink would not permit the usual extra ten 
minutes of play to break the tie, because a 
large crowd of impatient people was waiting to 
get on the ice and skate. Both teams were 
guilty of considerable rough play, and the ref- 
eree was forced tocaution men several times 
for their questionable methods. The Ice Pal- 
ace Rink is very narrow indeed and quite long, 
so that the visitors found it difficult to get 
the puck past the home forwards, who body- 
checked fiercely at times. 

YALE, 4; COLUMBIA, I. 


Yale outplayed Columbia at the Clermont 
Avenue Rink in Brooklyn, March 12th, and won 
by 4 goalsto 1. The game was the play-off of 
a tie. Coxe, Palmer and Hall did the best work 
for Yale, and Belden, Robb and Pell for Co- 
lumbia. Robb scored the only goal for Colum- 
bia, on a brilliant individual play very near the 
end of the game. 

BROOKLYN S, C., 3; ST. 

The Brooklyn Skating Club beat the St. 
Nicholas Skating Club, at the Clermont Ave- 
nue Rink, Brooklyn, March 15th, 3 goals to 2. 
The game was close and exciting throughout. 
The newly-imported Canadian players who 
had been added to the Brooklyn team, how- 
ever, proved too strong for the St. Nicholas. 
Dobby and Drysdale distinguished themselves 
for Brooklyn, while Callender and Barron car- 
ried off the honors for St. Nicholas. 


NICHOLAS S, C., 2. 


NEW YORK, I; HOCKEY CLUB, O. 

The tie game of March 8th between the New 
York Athletic Club and the Hockey Club of 
New York was played off at the Ice Palace 
Rink, March 17th, and resulted in a victory for 
the champions by 1 goal too, Even the single 
goal scored was not above suspicion. The 
game was at times very rough, and at no time 
entirely free from questionable play. Bogart 
played particularly well for the victors, while 
Captain Fenwick put up his usual brilliant 
game. O’Donnell also made a number of 
clever stops for the Hockey Club team, and 
but for his clever work the score would have 
been still higher in favor of the victors. The 
players lined up as follows : 


Ae Ae Oe Positions. Hockey Club. 
Macrae ....... bsncceedsneee SEES cevesh onde O’Donnell 
EAVOION sicewe.ccsveen ves PAMEEEs vs0ssncannessesen Curnen 
Fenwick.........sseees COVOT-DOINE. 00000 seoses +06 Hunt 
| apne De eaeeevs 
I « canntencnss . = | onensuene B. Phillips 
TE Scone sasseks silica aa NORE aenetl 


PIDs cseesasecs ......8. Phillips 


NEW YORK, I ; MONTCLAIR, O. 

The New York Athletic Club team won over 
the Montclair Athletic Club team at the St. 
Nicholas Rink, March 22d. The score wasonly 
1 goal to o, and those who saw the game won- 
dered at the inability of the champions to score 
more often. The New Jersey players put up a 
strong defense, and the champions played 
loosely throughout the game. The puck was 
kept most of the time in the visitors’ territory. 
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ST. NICHOLAS, 4; NEW YORK, 2. 

The last game of the regular championship 
schedule was played at the St. Nicholas Rink, 
March 25th, before an enormous crowd. The 
teams were the New York Athletic Club and the 
St. Nicholas Skating Club, and victory meant 
the championship for the former or a tie for 
the latter. After the cleverest game of the 
winter the St. Nicholas players won, 4 gca's to 
2, and tied the League championship score, so 
that another and deciding game was necessary 
the following evening. Only in spots was the 
game rough, although both sides were very 
keen to win, Captain Barron, of the St. Nicho- 
las team, was heavily thrown early in the game, 
but he pluckily continued playing to its end. 
Callender proved to be the star of the game, 
and it was largely to his clever work that the 
victory was due. He made two of the four 
goals his team earned, through brilliant indi- 
vidual play, both being scored almost single- 
handed. Healso made a third from a clever 
pass by Barron, and all through the game his 
passing and dodging were brilliant. Harty 
and Barron both played well, and Wrenn, at 
cover-point, fairly outdid himself ; he was al- 
most if not quite as good as Fenwick, a dis- 
tinction that few Americans can claim, 

The players lined up as follows : 


St. Nicholas S. C. Positions. Ne YASS, 
BWR ihc ones. cccscnecnsoce OR occ kiscsssesecesess Macrae 
SIND s oases. 0s* enebenseee PM as éeececrnetensnus Belden 
WON ons dose dseeisnanns Cover-point...... cscecere Fenwick 
ROTOR bic cvccevee | | vessounnetens wanes 
Callender.......... . ae seeeeeeese Wallace 
tS) Bree ee { Forwards. eae 
ee reer ys Lc sctee aeqns Wonham 


NEW YORK A. C., 2; ST. NICHOLAS, I. 

The deciding game in the championship se- 
ries of the Amateur Hockey League was played 
at the St. Nicholas Rink, March 26th, between 
the New York Athletic Club and the St. Nich- 
olas Skating Club teams, and resulted in a vic- 
tory for the former by 2 goals to1. This game 
gave the championship of the League to the 
winners. The game was disgraceful to most of 
the players, and the spectators showed their 
disapproval many times. 

One of the St. Nicholas players was badly 
hurt in a scrimmage and had to be carried off 
the ice. Barron was too much used up from 
the game of the night before to play again, and 
O’Connor, who took his place, was the unfor- 
tunate player. 

The quality of the play was not nearly so 
good as that of the night before, chiefly because 
the players were all so anxious to win that they 
forgot their skill in their excitement, and scram- 
bled about the ice almost wholly without team 
work. Fenwick and Baird each scored one goal 
for the winners early in the game, and Harty 
made one for St. Nicholas not long after. 
Neither side could score in the second half, and 
the game ended with one goal to the advantage 
of the New York A. C., 

The players lined up as follows: 


New York A. C. -ositions. St. Nicholas S. C. 
ae rT NOEs <-sntanendendustne Hewitt 
eee PPro Ps vccececcsscecse, exe 
PORWICK ...50scc0000% Cover-point......ceeee. Wrenn 
OO Ben } S cosen pee fe enor od 
rere { “ mae eres Callender 
ON [ Forwards. { aginwaces acaite Harty 
Wonham........... jo <.. Mi aetesseanes Larned 
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THE INDIAN ENCAMPMENT AT THE NEW ENGLAND SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION. 


ROD AND GUN, 


THE NEW ENGLAND SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION, 


ELL done, Boston! Big Gotham has 
tried it four times and done fairly 
well at each attempt, but it has re- 
mained for the ‘‘ Hub” to rightly 
demonstrate what a sportsmen’s show 

should be. For two weeks delighted thousands 
packed the spacious Mechanics’ Hall, where the 
show was held, and of all those thousands not 
one had a chance to criticise the management, 
or to detect a flaw in the magnificent display. 

A few of the reasons for the great success and 
its probable results, may be briefly touched 
upon, In the first place, the energetic gentle- 
men who had charge of the affair were broad 
in their ideas and liberal with their cash. They 
also grasped the important fact that a sports- 
men’s exposition should rise far above the level 
of a mere trade show. In addition to being 
energetic the gentlemen of Boston were capa- 
ble of doing justice to their enterprise. All de- 
partments were in charge of men who thor- 
oughly understood their tasks, and all worked 
harmoniously for the common good. It is 
therefore hardly surprising that the result of 
their labors fairly startled the visitors. 


_The view upon entering roused the enthu- 
siasm of all, and especially appealed to the 


sportsman. The advertising nuisance was 
absent, and there was none of the unseemly 
things, the glare, or the noise too frequently 
prominent at such affairs. Instead, one seemed 
to be entering a bit of woodland and to be vis- 
iting the wild creatures in their homes. Moose, 
elk, deer, bear, mountain sheep, puma, etc., 
etc., were all there, looking fat, well-cared and 
content. Large pens of geese and duck in 
variety, including a whole display of wood duck 
and teal (green wing, blue wing and European), 
showed the fowl to great advantage, while the 
provisions for the comfort of the birds would 
have delighted even a member of the Audubon 
Society. In smaller pens were pheasant, 
grouse, quail, California quail, etc., and here 
again was proof of kindly care, for the birds 
were protected by twine netting which pre- 
vontel al possibility of injury. 

As it would be impossible, in my limited 
space, for me to do justice to the many features 
of interest, I shall not dwell upon details, but a 
further comment or so will not be amiss The 
display of trout was very pleasing. Well-lighted 
tanks contained many choice specimens, hy- 
brids, and so on, while hatchery methods were 
explained by contrivances for that purpose. 
Close by was a goodly pool, with mimic fall and 
all, wherein sported lusty fellows which did a 
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chap’s heart good to see. There was one trout 
—exactly the right size—and so broad was his 
fat back and so deep his gleaming belly, that I 
blush to own that I was sorely tempted to swipe 
him and hale him to the chef of the Vendome. 

In the rear division of the show, the special 
features were an encampment of real, sure- 
enough ‘‘Injuns,” tepees, pappooses, ponies, 
and all; and an immense tank, deep enough 
for a man to plunge into head-first, and broad 
enough for fly-casting, log-rolling, swimming, 
playing as swimmer with fishing-tackle, jack- 
spearing and the like. Everywhere the same 
admirable arrangements and perfect manage- 
ment prevailed, and through it all the trade 
element was merely a minor feature, just suf- 
ficiently prominent to be useful without being 
tiresome. The few features mentioned will 
give an idea of what Boston deems a fair re- 
turn for one’s gate-money. 

Now, I am not throwing bouquets at Boston, 
but I do hope that those New Yorkers who 
were present will heed the lesson there fairly 
and freely taught. The show was much more 
than a mere exhibit, for it possessed an educa- 
tional value which can hardly be overestimated. 
It gave a grand opportunity to artists and to 
those interested in natural history and the love 
of outdoor sports ; and, best of all, it gave to 
the poor overworked man and woman, who 
used to love such things in bygone days, a 
chance to renew acquaintance with the denizens 
of the old stream and the old woods. 

Just how much actual good the show did to 
the-cause of sport is difficult to estimate, but it 
cannot have failed to aid in the deserving 
cause. It certainly interested the people. It 
showed to many the living creatures of which 
they had read, and in so doing it presented the 
picturesque side of sport. And, unless I am 
mistaken, it did more—it preached an eloquent 
sermon in behalf of healthful recreation, it was 
a well-placed advertisement calling attention 
to the manifold charms of our great outdcors ; 
and in calling people nearer to nature’s heart 
it must call them nearer to nature’s God, for 
there is naught of evil in the wilderness and 
no man is injured by being coaxed within the 
sweet influence of the woods or within earshot 
of the sermon of streams. If I, a seasoned 
veteran, with the privilege of each year tasting 
the veal thing, found pleasure in this whole- 
some show, how much more enjoyable must it 
have been to those who crave for something of 
the sort but lack the time or means to gratify 
their longing. 

It is very satisfactory to record that in the 
opinion of visitors OuTING’s display was the 
second best of all the comprehensive gathering. 
In addition to a choice collection of original 
drawings by staff artists, the display embraced 
examples of taxidermy by Wm. Hart & Co, 
and Fred Sauter; fishing tackle and general 
sporting goods by the well-known firm of Wm. 
Read & Sons, Boston; photographic goods, 
folding cameras, etc., by the Blair Camera 
Company ; golf and athletic goods by Horace 
Partridge, of Boston; paddles and oars by T. 
J. Shaw, of Boston; guns, rifles, etc,, by the 
standard makers, Winchester Arms Company, 
Savage Arms Company, and Lefever Arms 
Company; bridles and saddles by Messrs. Mar- 
tin & Martin. 
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THE INTERCOLLEGIATE SHOOTING ASSOCIATION, 

Not long since, in this city, representatives 
from Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Columbia and 
Pennsylvania met and formed an association 
for the promotion of intercollegiate shooting 
contests. Two contests will be held each year, 
one during the first week in May, the second 
during the first week in November The first 
contest will be at New Haven, May 7th. Each 
man will shoot at 30 clay birds, five consecu- 
tive, at unknown angles, and under the rules 
of the American Trap-Shooting League. The 
association championship trophy will be con- 
tested for once a year, and will become the 
property of the institution winning it three 
times, not necessarily consecutively. Other 
prizes will be provided as rewards for indi- 
vidual skill. The officers of the new associa- 
tion are: President, H. F Lunt, Harvard; 
Vice-Presidents, T. B. Coffin, Columbia, and 
H. S. Paine, Princeton; Secretary, Oglesby 
Paul, Pennsylvania; Treasurer, C. B. Spears, 
Yale. 

Many an interesting race should follow, and 
one naturally may expect a marked increase of 
interest in matters pertaining to the twelve- 
gauge. If I may venture upon a suggestion, 
I would say that the college men might find 
it better for their all-round shooting if they 
harked back a bit and encouraged the old style 
of holding the butt of the gun below the el- 
bow in preference to the more modern ‘posi- 
tion. I believe in making trap-shooting as 
nearly as possible like field-shooting, and I hate 
to see a man set himself and level his gun be- 
fore he calls ‘‘ Pull.” I know the experts do 
it, and I know it gives them an advantage, or 
they wouldn’t do it; but it is questionable if 
the position is desirable for gentlemen who, 
presumably, desire to have fun and improve 
their marksmanship for the field, rather than to 
confine themselves entirely to trap work. It 
requires just about as much skill to rapidly 
bring the gun from below the elbow to the 
shoulder as it does to correctly aim it after it 
is leveled, and this sort of shooting is much 
better practice for work afield than can be 
derived from the gun-to-shoulder way. 

THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 

The sixth annual Grand American Handicap 
was held at Elkwood Park, N. J., March 22d, 
23d, 24th and 25th. It is quite within the mark 
to say that the Grand American of '98 was the 
greatest affair of the sort the world has seen, 
and also that it afforded one of the most excit- 
ing finishes that ever delighted trap-shooters. 

The conditions were : Twenty-five birds ; $25 
entrance ; birds extra; not class shooting ; han- 
dicap, 25 to 33 yards ; $1,500 guaranteed by the 
Interstate Association and all surplus added ; 
$600 and sterling silver trophy to first high gun, 
$500 to second high gun and $400 to the third 
high gun; all money in the purse in excess of 
the $1,500 to be divided in accordance with the 
number of entries received. 

The entries numbered 207, of which six were 
post entries. Ten entries forfeited, leaving 197 
to settle the question. Last year, of 146 en- 


tries, 135 went to the score. 

When the noise of battle had ceased and the 
smoke had cleared away, nine men had killed 
straight scores, the men being FE. D. Fulford, 

















CRICKET. 


G. W. Loomis, ‘‘ Jim Jones,” W. F. Bender, 
W. Patten, T. Laflin, R. O. Heikes, J. A. R. El- 
liottandR. Wagner. They divided the money, 
each getting $412.16. Then they shot off for 
the trophy. Elliott and Wagner missed their 
first birds, Heikes lost his fourth, Laflin and 
Patten fell in the seventh, Bender in the elev- 
enth, and ‘‘ Jones” in the fourteenth. It was 
now East versus West, Fulford and Loomis, of 
Omaha, Neb. It was a magnificent display of 
nerve and skill, but Loomis lost his twenty- 
third bird, and so the trophy and the glory be- 
longed to Fulford with twenty-three straight. 
The winner shot a 73/-lb Remington, using 
trap shells, 3% Schultze, 14% No. 7. Loomis 
used a Parker of same weight. 

Previous winners of the Grand American 
were: 1893, R. A. Welch, Philadelphia, 21 en- 
tries ; 1894, T. W. Murphy, Paterson, N. J., 54 
entries ; 1895, J. G. Messner, Pittsburg, 61 en- 
tries ; 1896, O. R. Dickey, Boston, 109 entries ; 
1897, Hon. T. A. Marshall, Keithsburg, IIl., 146 
entries. 

TROUT FISHING. 

While some nearby waters yield a fair 
amount of sport during April, it is not until 
May 1st that the best streams of the North 
are available, and the great body of anglers 
begin to take matters seriously. As a rule, the 
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sooner one gets to work after the fish begin to 
feed the better is the sport ; and there will be 
plenty of rods busy in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maine, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, and Ontario by the time this will reach 
some of my readers. Advices from several 
points speak well for the prospects. Pennsyl- 
vania streams are always fairly reliable, and 
one is apt to find first-rate sport at many points 
in Northern New York. Those who go further 
will find the real thing in the Moosehead and 
Rangeley regions of Maine; and, of course, the 
more remote waters of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick are well-stocked, as they have ever 
been. The Laurentian country north of Que- 
bec City, and the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence River, between Montreal and Quebec, 
are fairly netted with trout-waters; and there 
are many points where royal sport is to be had 
along the Ottawa River, notably in the neigh- 
borhood of Pembroke and Mattawa. Best of 
all, yet farther away, is the magnificent North 
Shore of Lake Superior, with many streams and 
lakes filled with big trout ; and upon the Amer- 
ican side of Superior is the famous South 
Shore, with all its possibilities, while within 
easy reach lie some of the very best of the 
Michigan and Wisconsin waters. 


Ep. W. Sanpys. 


CRICKET. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE, 


HE outlook for the coming season points 
to the University of Pennsylvania as 
the most probable winner of the cham- 
pionship series. She is making a de- 
cided effort to improve her team, and, 

with early practice in the baseball cage and on 
Franklin Field, great improvement has been 
made. The new candidates are showing up 
well, Among the most prominent of these 
may be mentioned Percy Clark, who was a 
member of the Philadelphia team that went to 
England last summer and is a good man in 
both departments ; S. G. Clemenson, a mem- 
ber of last year’s Philadelphia colts team ; A. 
F. Coca, who has had experience in the game 
at Haverford College ; W. P. O’Neill, who was 
captain of the Penn Charter eleven ; T. F. Cad- 
walader, of St. Paul’s School team, and several 
others who give considerable promise. 
Harvard, on the other hand, has not so good 
a team as last year. Several of the best men 
of last year’s team have left college. It is 
doubtful, also, whether H. Y. Gray, their 
wicket-keeper, will be able to play this year, 
on account of his law-school work. The new 
men have been doing their winter work in the 
gymnasium. Fortunately, many of them have 
had previous experience at St. Paul’s School, 
and some in the Philadelphia district. One 
can never tell quite what material is likely to 
be produced out of colts, and we may have 
some surprises. St. Paul’s has turned out 
some good men, The boys there have oppor- 
tunities for learning the game such as few boys 
in this country, I am sorry to say, have. 
«Haverford has her work cut out, if she 
wishes to keep up to the standard set in the 
years of Lester, Scattergood, and Adams. 


I regret that Harrow was unable to accept 
the invitation sent them by Haverford to play 
a series of games in thiscountry. Such a series 
of games would have been most pleasing and 
beneficial to cricket in the large schools of this 
country. Haverford, too, was anxious for an 
opportunity to return the courtesies she received 
while abroad. 

The authorities at Harrow were desirous 
that the arrangements should be completed, 
but several of their first eleven would be un- 
able to leave England this year, and they consid- 
ered it best not to come over unless they could 
do so at full strength. In this they were un- 
doubtedly wise. 

At the annual meeting of the Intercollegiate 
Association the following officers were elected : 
President, Howard H. Lowry, of Haverford ; 
vice-president, Richard Haughton, of Harvard ; 
secretary and treasurer, Alan T. Henry, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

The schedule of games for the championship 
was arranged as follows : 

May 18—Pennsylvania vs. Haverford, at Haverford. 

May 21—Harvard vs. Pennsylvania, at Manheim. 

May 23—Haverford vs. Harvard, at Haverford. 


METROPOLITAN, 


Some changes have taken place in the clubs 
which compose,the Metropolitan League. The 
New Jersey Athletic Club has two teams (A 
and B) in the League and none in the Associa- 
tion. The Roseville Club, of Newark, has 
also been added.to the list, and, with the clubs 
of last year, the League now consists of six 
elevens. Competition will therefore be a little 
more lively than last season. The election 
of officers resulted as follows: President, T. G. 
Clarke, New Jersey Athletic Club ; vice-presi- 
dent, R. T. Rokeby, Staten Island Cricket 
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Club ; secretary-treasurer, W. Fenwick, Man- 
hattan Cricket Club; executive committee, F. 
F. Kelly, New Jersey Athletic Club, R. T. 
Rokeby, Staten Island Cricket Club, T. J. 
O’Reilly, Manhattan Cricket Club, Dr. C. H. 
Horby, New York Cricket Club, and W. H. 
Findon, Roseville Cricket Club. 

The New York Association has dropped its 
membership from eight clubs last year to six 
this. The New Jersey Athletic Club has with- 
drawn its team, and Columbia and St, George 
are this season absent, but Roseville has been 
added to the list. These new aspirants for 
honors have come out in great force, and their 
energy deserves its reward. With a team in 
each section, and, I understand, the ability 
to place even a third team in the field, this 


LAWN 


ELL-LAID plans have progressed rap- 
idly for several special features this 
season, and the summer really prom- 
ises more than last did at its out- 
set. Of international tennis we are 

pretty sure of a goodly portion, and this in 
itself is enough to assure a successful season. 
For some time it was thought that Larned and 
Wrenn would go abroad for a campaign on 
British courts this summer, but this has finally 
been given up. It is doubtful if any of the 
strong American players will be seen abroad 
this summer, but a plan is on foot that promises 
to furnish even better international sport by 
having two or three of the Englishmen over 
here again. 

The arrangements had not been completed 
when this issue of OuTING went to press, and 
details of the plan had not been given out, but 
there seems little chance now of its falling 
through. It is expected that Pim and Stoker, 
both Irish players of the very top class, will 
be over here to play in several tournaments— 
it is hoped early enough for the West Newton 
invitation tournament, which would be made 
an international event like that of 1894 at the 
same club. Just which of the American players 
can be mustered out to meet the visitors is not 
settled yet, but it is practically sure that Wrenn 
and Larned will play again this year, while 
Hobart has promised to play in some of the tour- 
naments, and may enter against the visitors. 

Rumors are heard, too, that Chace will play 
again this year, although Hovey has probably 
retired permanently from competition. George 
Wrenn, Stevens, Fischer, Whitman, Ware, 
Forbes, and the best of the Western players, 
Bond and Collins, will help to fill up the ranks 
of the experts. If, with only two first-class 
players last summer, we managed to stave off 
the onslaughts of three crack visitors, surely 
we should have even better success this year, 
with both of the same men and a number of 
other experienced players to help them out. 

There are many other plans for this season, 
only partially matured, that all hang on the 
visit of the Englishmen. Tuxedo is anxious to 
hold an international event; Hoboken may 
entertain the visitors once more, while Chicago 
is always in the field for anything of this sort. 
The Essex County Country Club, of Massachu- 
setts, is yom down on the official schedule for 
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club should be strong enough to come well to 
the fore in the Association. 

At the annual meeting the following officers 
were elected: President, H. A. Young; vice 
president, C. H. Owen; secretary and treas- 
urer, J. Barrows; executive committee, G. 
Hake, Brooklyn, A. Nugent, Kings county, T, 
J. O’Reilly, Manhattan, F. G. Warburton, Pat- 
erson, A. S. Parker, Kearney; Roseville to 
appoint representative. 

At the annual meeting of the California 
Cricket Association, the officers elected for this 
season were as follows: President, E. Brown ; 
vice-presidents, J. Metcalfe, R. B. Hogue, W. 
S. McGavin and A. E. Coates ; secretary and 
treasurer, A. Inkersley. 

T. C. Turner. 


TENNIS. 


an invitation tournament in July, but it is 
doubtful if they hold any meeting. Theirdate 
has been regularly advertised feach season, and 
just as regularly abandoned for lack of players. 
A newcomer in the list is the Magnolia Tennis 
Club, at Magnolia Beach, Mass. Through the 
efforts of several old players, the cottagers and 
regular summer patrons of Magnolia have 
formed a tennis club, and an invitation tourna- 
ment will be held there this season, early in 
August. 

As usual, the members of the Orange Lawn 
Tennis Club will make a special feature of the 
Middle States championship meeting, and all 
of the best players in the country are expected 
to enter for the title held by Larned. 

At Longwood the usual meeting will be held 
for the new Longwood challenge bowl offered 
to take the place of the other, which Larned 
carried off lastsummer. As at Orange, Larned 
is expected to defend. 

Last year the Eastern championship in dou- 
bles was held at Longwood, and the programme 
will be repeated this summer. ‘There is every 
reason to expect another successful event. 

The Longwood Cricket Club has successfully 
held the Massachusetts State championship 
tournament since its inauguration, and this sea- 
son the Orange club will fall into line by add- 
ing the New Jersey State championship meet- 
ing (transferred from Hohokus Valley) to its 
programme for the season. Curiously enough, 
both challenge cups are held by members of 
the Orange club. 

The New York State championship tourna- 
ment is also to be revived this summer after a 
lapse of three years, and the Sedgewick Farm 
Lawn Tennis Club, of Syracuse, will try to 
make the tournament a success, although it will 
probably be impossible for it to get possession 
of the former State challenge cup offered at 
Saratoga. 

This trophy was supposed to be held by Ho- 
bart, who had won it twice, but, now that it is 
wanted, it is found that he never got possession 
of the cup, and, as the donating club has dis- 
banded, it seems impossible now to recover the 
possession of the trophy. 

This case forcibly illustrates the mney for 
some better control by the U S. N. L. T. A. of 
the challenge trophies offered under ie au- 
spices. J. ParmMiy Paret. 











PHOTOGRAPHY, 


** BALD-HEADED SKIES,’ 





N connection with ‘Our 
Portfolio,” in the Amer- 
zcan Amateur Photog- 
rapher, 1 have an op- 
portunity of seeing ex- 
amples of the best work of 
a very great number of 
amateur photographers 
from almost every State 
in the Union, and some 
of it is very good in- 
deed. But even the 
best of it, with very few 
exceptions, is charac- 
terized by one serious 
fault, what may be pop- 
ularly described as 
‘*bald-headed skies,’’ 
meaning the representa- 
tion of the skies by white paper. That this is 
altogether false and. inimical to true pictorial 
effect goes without saying, and that it obtains 


to such an extent is all the more surprising’ 


when it is realized that there are several ex- 
tremely simple methods by which the ‘“‘ crown- 
ing glory” can be given, 

During the earlier stages of the development 
of a plate that has been exposed on a landscape 
with suitably pronounced clouds the sky gen- 
erally gives promise of being just what one 
could wish, but long before the foreground and 
other objects have acquired sufficient density 
the sky is obliterated, and the fixing bath fails to 
uncover evenatrace of it. Itis there, however, 
and long ago Mr. Burnham, now of the Yerkes 
Observatory, showed how easy, by the applica- 
tion of Farmer's solution on a tuft of cotton, 1t 
was to recover it. For the benefit of those not 
acquainted with this excellent reducing solu- 
tion I say that it may be made as follows : 


Sodium hyposulphite, 1 dram. 
Potassium ferricyanide, 5 grains. 
Water, 1 ounce. 


This should be made up just immediately be- 
fore use, and applied on a tuft of cotton by a 
circular motion until the desired reduction is 
obtained. It will be found useful for other 
purposes than uncovering clouds; indeed, I 
print from very few negatives that have 
not had some of their too high lights thus 
modified. 


But not always, or perhaps often, does the 
landscape include a suitable cloudy sky and 
the photographer that is also an artist must 
supply the omission. Where the sky 1n the 
negative is clear, or is made so by the above 
method of reduction, he may, if he has the 
necessary ability, paint clouds on the glass side, 
or even produce them by the smoke of a lamp 
or candle ; but by far the easiest and the most 
generally satisfactory way is to print them in 
from separate negatives, 

This implies the possession of a stock of cloud 
negatives, which the photographer should allow 
No opportunity of making to pass; but how 
best to photograph clouds must be the subject 


of another article, my object in this being to 
show how to employ them. 


In printing-in clouds, the first consideration 
should be the selection of a suitable cloud neg- 
ative. Not only must the clouds be lighted 
from about the same direction as the landscape, 
but they should be also suitable in mass and 
position, This having been obtained, the print- 
er may employ either the ‘‘ duster” or the 
masking method. The first —_—, the sim- 
pler, but is really the more difficult, although I 
have seen Mr. John Stuart, the president of the 
forthcoming British Convention, produce by it, 
apparently in the most careless way and with- 
out the least trouble, the most beautiful re- 
sults. 


The landscape negative and paper are placed 
in the printing frame in the ordinary way, and 
should the negative be such that the image is 
not visible through the glass the outline may 
be roughly drawn with French chalk. The 
frame is then placed in diffused light, the sky 
portion covered by a soft duster, or even the 
focusing-cloth, the covered side or end of the 
frame being toward the direction from which 
the light mostly comes. For example, if the 
frame be placed on a table close to a window, 
the covered side or end should be next the win- 
dow. An occasional movement and readjust- 
ment of the cloth tends to soften the outline. 


When the landscape portion of the negative 
is sufficiently printed, that negative is removed, 
the cloud negative put in its place, and the 
duster or focusing cloth applied as before, but 
this time over the already printed foreground. 


But efficient as this method undoubtedly is, 
at least in careful hands, and simple as it seems, 
I am inclined to recommend the masking sys- 
tem as being really simpler and probably more 
exact, or at least as giving very satisfactory re- 
sults with less care. 

In carrying it out the first step is to get a 
piece of translucent paper—any thin writing 
paper will do—the exact size of the printing 
frame. Place the negative against the window 
pane, film side next the glass; cover it with the 
paper so that it shall be in the centre of the 
sheet, and draw roughly a pencil line so as to 
divide the sky from the landscape. Paste this 
on a sheet of opaque paper the same size and 
see that it dries flat, and when dry the scissors 
applied to the line will give the two masks. 

The landscape negative and paper are first 
placed in the frame as before, and the sky 
mask fastened on the front, either w.th paste 
or tacks, and the edge kept at a suitable dis- 
tance with cotton wool, the red variety used 
by jewelers being better than the white. As 
the printing proceeds some readjustment of the 
cotton may be necessary, but a little practice 
will make this quite a simple matter. The 
cloud negative is treated in the same way, the 
landscape mask being substituted for that 
which covered the sky of the print, and after a 
little, very little practice, the amateur will be 
able to print in clouds without visible junc- 
tion, and will never again be satisfied with a 
‘* bald-headed ” picture. Dr. Joun NICOL, 
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THE TREASURER’S CUP. 
HE Bulldog 
be | u b m Oo f 
America, held 
its first open 
bench show at 
the Logerot Garden, 
New York City, April 
14th, anda very en- 
jloyable affair it 
proved. A number 
of those most inter- 
ested in the hard- 
looking, but really 
gentle dogs, at- 
tended, and the pro- 
ceedings were satis- 
factory toall. A very 
pleasant feature of 
the event was a lunch 
given by the club. 
Mr. John H. Day, of 
London, Eng., 
judged the general 
classes, while the Grand Produce Stakes were 
judged by Messrs. H. C. Beadleston and W. 
C. Codman. The show, as a whole, was very 
good the quality being very high upon cer- 
tain benches, The afternoon's exhibit at- 
tracted an unusually large number of society 
people and fanciers directly interested in the 
breed ; and it is quite within the mark to say 
that the club’s initial venture scored a distinct 
success. The best dogs in the country com- 
peted in the eight classes shown, and the 
specials called for some genuine cracks. 

The honors for best bulldog in the show fell 
to Mr. W. C. Codman’s Glenwood Queen, with 
Mr. E. K. Austin’s Orient Don a red-hot sec- 
ond. This decision reversed the verdict of the 

talent at the recent Westminster Kennel Club’s 
show at Madison Square. Orient Don won the 
silver medal for the best dog in the show, 





NAPPER.” 


the best bitch. Mr. James Sheldon’s fine 
puppy Bombard won the Treasurer's Cup, pre- 
sented by Mr. Robert S. McCreery, for the best 
puppy, dog or bitch; and the silver tankard for 
the best American-bred dog or bitch, under 
three years old, was won by Mr. McCreery’s 
excellent Ciifton Dryad, The other awards 
were: Fourth Produce Stakes, dog division— 
First, Mr. Wm. N Le Cato’s Diplomat ; second, 
Mr. E. K. Austin’s Charondas. Bitches, Ist, 
Mr. R. S. McCreery’s Clifton Dryad ; 2d, Mr. 
E. K. Austin’s Ceres ; 3d, Mr. R.S. McCreery’s 
Clifton Nancy, 

Class C, open, puppy dogs—rst, Jas. 
don’s Bombard; 2d, W. C. 
Monarch, 

Class D, puppy bitches—tst, Jas. 
First Success, 

Class E, dogs over 45 lbs.—ist, 
Hopton's L’Ambassador. 

Class F, open, bitches over 4olbs.—1st, Tyler 
Morse’s Beaver Brook Empress; 2d, Charles G. 
Hopton’s Robin Pelagia; 3d, Tyler Morses 
Beaver Brook Dowager; V. H. C., R. S. Me- 
Creery’s Belle Venus. 

Class G, open, dogs under 45 lbs.—1st, E. K. 
Austin’s Orient Don ; 2d, J. H. Mullin’s Pleas- 
, ant; 3d, Chas. G. 

Hopton’s Rodney 
His Lordship. 

Class H, open, bitch- 
es under 4o lbs.— 
ist, W. C. Codman’s 
Glenwood Queen; 
2d, E. K. Austin’s 
Princess Vean; 34, 
Geo, M. Valentine's 
Pressmore Florrie. 

The standard of 
the Bull Dog Club of 
Americais as follows: 

General appear- 
ance — Asmooth- 
coated, thick-set dog, 
rather low in stature, 
broad, powerful and 
compact. Head, 
strikingly massive ; 
large in proportion to 
the dog’s size. Face 





Shel- 
Codman’s Glen 


Sheldon's 


Charles G. 





‘ L'AMBASSADOR,” 
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extremely short; muzzle, very broad, blunt, 
and inclined upward. Body, short and well 
knit ; limbs, stout and muscular. Hind quar- 
ters, very higi and strong, lightly made in 
comparison with heavily made foreparts. The 
dog conveys an impression of determination, 
strength and activity, similar to that suggested 
by the appearance of a thick-set Ayrshire or 
Highland bull. 

Skull—Very large ; the larger the better. In 
circumference should measure (round in front 
of ears) at least the height of the dog. Viewed 
from the front, very high from corner of lower 
jaw to apex of skull, also very broad and 
square. Cheeks well rounded, extending side- 
ways beyond eyes. Viewed from side, head 
appears very high and very short from its back 
to point of nose. 

Forehead—Fiat, neither prominent nor over- 
hanging the face. Skin upon it and about 
head very loose, hanging in large wrinkles. 

Temples—Very prominent, broad, scuare 
and high, causing a deep and wide groove be- 
tween the eyes. 

Eyes—Low down in the skull, and as far 
from the ears as possible; the corners in a 
straight line Eyes as wide apart as possible, 
provided outer corners are within outline of 
cheeks; and should be 
round, of moderate size, 
neither sunken nor pro- 
minent, very dark or 
black in color, showing 
no white when looking 
directly forward. 

Ears—Set high in the 
head, front inner edge 
joining outline of skull 
at top corner; as wide 
apart as high, and as 
far from the eyes as: 
possible. In size, small 
and thin. ‘* Rose ear” 
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** AMBASSADOR NOBBY.” 


tance from inner corner of eye to extreme tip 
of nose, not greater than the length from the 
tip of nose to the edge of under lip. 
Nostrzls—Large, wide, and black, with well- 
defined straight line between them. 
Flews—Thick, broad, pendent, and very 
deep, hanging complete- 
ly over lower jaw at 
sides, not in front. 
They should join the 
under-lip in front and 
cover the teeth, which 
should not be seen when 
mouth is closed. 
Jaw—Broad, massive, 
and square ; tusks wide 
apart; lower jaw pro- 
jects considerably in 
front of the upper, and 
turns up; broad, 
square, with six small 
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most correct. 
Face—From front of 
cheek-bone to nose as short as possible ; skin 
deeply and closely wrinkled. 
Muzzle—Short, broad, turning upward ; very 
deep from corner of eye to corner of mouth, 
Nose—Large, broad, and black; its top 
deeply set back, almost between eyes. Dis- 


‘* BOMBAKD.”” 





front teeth in an even 
TOW. 

Teeth—Large and strong. 

Neck—Moderate in length (rather short than 
long), very thick, deep, and strong ; well arched 
at the back, with much loose, thick, and wrin- 
kled skin about the throat, forming a dewlap 
on each side from the lower jaw to the chest. 

Chest—Very wide laterally ; round, promi- 
nent, and deep, making the dog appear very 
broad and short-leyged in front. 

Should-rs—Broad, slanting, and deep ; very 
powerful and muscular. 

Brisket—Capacious, round, and very deep 
from the top of the shoulders to its lowest part 
where it joins the chest, and well let down 
between fore-legs ; large in diameter, round 
behind fore-legs (not flat-sided). Body should 
be well ribbed up behind, the belly tucked up, 
not pendulous. 

Back—Short and strong, very broad at the 
shoulders, comparatively narrow at the loins ; 
slight fallin the back close ‘behind the shoul- 
ders, whence the spine should rise to the loins 
(the top of which should be higher than the 
shoulders), thence curve again more suddenly 
to the tail, forming an arch (a distinctive char- 
acteristic of the breed), termed ‘‘ roach-back,” 
or more correctly ‘‘ wheel-back.” 

Taz/—Set on low, jutting out straight, then 


‘FIRST SUCCESS.” 








turned downward, the end pointing horizon- 
tally ; round, smooth, free from fringe or coarse 
hair ; moderate length, rather short than long ; 
thick at root, tapering quickly to a fine point. 
It has a downward carriage ; no decided up- 
ward curl at the end ; notscrewed or deformed, 
and the dog should not be able to raise it over 
the back. 

Forelegs—Very stout and strong, set wide 
apart; thick, muscular, and straight, with well- 
developed calves, presenting a rather bowed 
outline, but the bones of the legs shouldbe large, 
straight, not bandy or curved ; forelegs short 
in proportion to hind legs, but not so short as to 
make back appear long, or detract from dog’s 
activity. 

Elbows—Low, standing well away from ribs. 

Ankles or pasterns—Short, straight, and 
strong. 

Forefeet—Straight, and turned very slightly 
outward, of medium size and moderately round. 

Toes—Compact and thick, well split up, 
making knuckles prominent and high. 

Hindlegs—Large and muscular; longer in 
proportion than the forelegs,so as to elevate 
the loins. 

Hocks—Slightly bent 
and well let down ; long 
and muscular from loins 
to point of hock ; lower 
part of leg short, 
straight and strong. 

Stzfies—Round, 
turned slightly out- 
ward away from the 
body, making the hocks 
to approach each other 
and the hindfeet to turn 
outward; hindfeet 
round and compact, 
toes well split up, 
knuckles prominent. 

Coat— Fine in text- 
ure, short, close and 
smooth; hard from its 
shortness, not wiry. 

Color—Whole or 
smut (z. ¢, a whole 
color with black mask 
or muzzle). Color brilliant, pure of its sort. 
Choicest, if pure, are whole colors and smuts, 
viz.: brindles, reds, white, whole fawns, fal- 
lows; after them pied and mixed colors. The 
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‘* PLEASANT.” 


most desirable size for the bulldog is about 
fifty pounds. 

By the courtesy of some well-known breeders 
I am able to present excellent portraits of some 
choice specimens of this 
now very popular breed. 
The rare good bitch, 
Glenwood Queen, is 
owned by Mr. W. C. 
Codman. She won first 
free-for-all bitches and 
first junior bitches (un- 
der forty pounds) at the 
recent Westminster 
Kennel Clrbd Show. 
Among the winners at 
the same show were: 
Mr. W. N. Le Cato’s 
Diplomat, silver medal 
in dog puppy class; Mr. 
Frederic B. Thomason's 
L’Ambassador Nobby, 
res. V. H. C. and puppy 
bowl, for best Ameri- 
can-bred bulldog under 
fifteen months—he also 
won 2d, puppy, Brook- 
lyn, 1897. Mr. J. H. Mullins’ (Bridge Kennels) 
Pleasant, captured 3d in junior dogs under 45 
Ibs., and 3d in free-for-all dogs He won 1st 
Wilmington, 1898; 1st Danbury and 1st Brook- 
lyn, 1897. 

The modern bulldog, kindly treated, has 
lost the old-time savageness and has become a 
household pet, though retaining all his jaw- 
power and forbidding aspect. He is as play- 
ful as a kitten, and he fairly delights in being 
mauled about, as his sturdy frame can bid defi- 
ance to cuffs or accidental blows, the like of 
which would set any other breed to yelping or 
snarling. He is not quarrelsome, and very sel- 
dom will he attack.another dog, unless urged 
to doso. If he be attacked, however, he will 
fight to the last gasp, and sorrow will surely be 
the portion. of any ordinary adversary. His 
gentleness, playfulness and ruggedness make 
him an admirable comrade for frolicsome chil- 
dren, to the truth of which many mothers will 
cheerfully attest ; and ladies of refinement and 
culture are engaged in the breeding of this 
race. ‘* NoMaD.” 
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THE REGISTRATION OF AMATEUR ATHLETES, 


HE Amateur Athletic Union was built on 
an unsound financial foundation, its 
theory being that all its expenses should 
be paid by gate-money contributed by 
the public, and this was expected to 

come mainly from boxing contests. This 
worked well during the first six years of the 
A. A. U., and the receipts from boxing cham- 
pionship meetings, $11,395.98, sufficed to sup- 
port the A. A. U. in comfortable style. When 
the amateur boxing boom exploded, in 1893, 
the income of the A. A. U. was cut off, and 
that organization was soon bankrupt: and 
reduced to living on the charity of its clubs. 
Various schemes of financial relief were pro- 
posed, but no plan which included the pay- 
ment of reasonable dues by the clubs and asso- 
ciations could be adopted, and finally some 
one invented the present registration scheme, 
which provides that no athlete shall compete in 
any open amateur meeting held under the 
sanction of the A. A. U. until he has taken out a 
registrationcard at theexpense of $1.00 per’year, 

The one thing which can be truly said in 
favor of this scheme is that it has brought 
much-needed cash to the empty coffers of the 
A. A. U. It went into effect March 1, 1897, 
and its first year showed a net profit to the A. 
A. U. of about $1,250.00, while the prospects are 
favorable for larger receipts this season. 

It has also been claimed that the scheme did 
much for the promotion, purification and eleva- 
tion of amatcur sport ; but no one has yet been 
able to point out how and by what means this 
betterment would be effected, or how the reg- 
istration plan would or could suppress any 
abuses, or advance any athletic good work, in 
greater or better degree than did the old rules. 
In actual practice the plan has been no less 
faulty than its predecessors. Men have been 
registered without the endorsement of club 
secretaries or reputable citizens required by the 
rules; men have been registered without mak- 
ing any application, expressing any desire to 
register or paying any fee ; men have been reg- 
istered under false names and addresses, and 
professionals have been registered 

As regards the purification of entries in open 
amateur meetings, the rule has done harm 
instead of good; for under the old system, games 
committees examined their entry lists with 
care, while now they do nothing, but trust 
everything to the registration committee. 

The objections to the plan are numerous. 

_ Some persons, well able to pay the $1.00, ob- 
ject to being licensed and labeled like a push- 
cart peddler. 

The theory of the rule is wholly and funda- 
mentally wrong, because it allows the non- 
competing athlete to ride free, while the whole 
financial burden of the A. A. U. is saddled on 
the active athletes already heavily and un- 
avoidably taxed for athletic apparel, entrance 
fees, training expenses, and many little ex- 
penditures inseparable from the routine of a 
competing athlete. 

“This additional tax was so especially severe 
on novices that many of that class of races 
were broken up for lack of entries, and a few 


weeks ago the registration committee were 
forced to suspend the collection of the fee from 
novices. 

The most serious objection comes from the 
colleges composing the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion of Amateur Athletes of America, They say 
that their officers are as intelligent, as careful 
and as zealous in behalf of pure amateur sport 
as are those of the A. A. U ; that their ama- 
teur definition and their rules governing the 
competition of amateur athletes are in all mat- 
ters as severe, and in some points more strict, 
than those of the A. A. U., and that, when an 
athlete has been guaranteed by their associa- 
tion, his amateur standing is beyond question, 
and does not need any additional endorsement 
from the A. A. U. 

This feeling first found expression in a mild 
resolution adopted at the annual meeting, Feb- 
ruary 25th, but the reply of the A. A. U. was 
unsatisfactory ; and at a session held some 
weeks later the Executive Committee of the I. 
C, A. A. A. A. demanded from the A. A. U., 
as aright, the exemption of collegiate athletes 
from the registration rule. 

Whether the registration rule is abstractly 
right or wrong, its practical application has 
certainly worked much harm to the A. A. U. It 
has alienated the billiard players of the most in- 
fluential clubs in America, and made necessary 
the postponement of the annual championship 
competition; it has caused a rebellion among 
the basket-ball players, and the organization of 
a hostile association ; it has driven the Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association into open re- 
volt ; the Interscholastic is following the lead of 
the collegians, and almost all the clubs of the 
New England Association of the A. A. U. are 
ripe for revolution. 

‘* By their fruits shall ye know them,” and it 
cannot be denied that the registration scheme 
has borne as yet nothing but evil fruit. 

Just after this edition of Ourinc went to 
press the Board of Governors of the A. A. U. 
held a special meeting in New York city to de- 
vise a remedy for existing evils, and the result 
of their deliberations will be submitted to a 
special meeting of the A. A. U. a few weeks 
later, It is not probable that the A. A. U. will 
commit suicide by maintaining the objection- 
able registration system, but it is hard to fore- 
cast which of several suggested plans will be 
adopted. 

One member will propose to retain the regis- 
tration scheme, but to abolish the fee. This 
would bankrupt the A, A. U. without conciliat- 
ing the Intercollegiate Association, and seems 
to have no redeeming feature. 

Another member will suggest the abolition 
of the registration plan and the substitution of 
an individual associate membership, which 
would not be compulsory, and would include 
only those persons willing to contribute an 
annual fee for the support of the A. A. U. 
The objections to this scheme are that it taxes 
the willing workers while allowing the drones 
to go free, and also that a great deal of per- 
sonal solicitation would be necessary to obtain 
a respectable number of subscribers. 

A third scheme is to reorganize the A. A. U. 
on the general plan of the League of American 











Wheelmen, dealing with individuals instead of 
clubs or associations, and collecting annual 
dues from each individual member. This 
works well with the L. A. W., because com- 
paratively few wheelmen belong toclubs. Last 
season the L. A. W. had 102,810 members, of 
whom only 14,522 were members of any wheel 
club, and these 14,522 were distributed among 
263 clubs, an average of less than 56 men to 
each club ; while almost all athletes are mem- 
bers of some club, and the 45,000 individual 
members of the A. A. U. are gathered into 
only 112 clubs, an average of more than 400 
men to each club. 

If these individual members are to pay the 
expenses of the A. A. U. they must also have 
voice and vote in its management, and it will 
be hard to devise a platform on which clubs of 
2,000 and 3,000 and 4,000 members can stand 
shoulder to shoulder with individual con- 
tributors of one dollar per year. 

The most sensible and practical of all sug- 
gested plans seems to be the payment by each 
club of annual dues graded in proportion to its 
individual membership—say ten cents for each 
member ; half of this amount to be taken by 
the association and the other half by the A. A. 
U. This plan would be fair to ali, would be 
easily handled, would provide sufficient revenue 
for the several associations and for the A. A. U., 
and has no weak point save the chronic un- 
willingness of the clubs to pay their just quota 
toward the support of the Amateur Athletic 
Union. W. B. Curtis, 

MILITARY ATHLETIC LEAGUE. 

This recently organized association made its 
first appeal to the public in the shape of an 
athletic, military and cycling tournament, at 
Madison Square Garden, New York City, 
March 14th to rgth, the net proceeds of the 
meeting being set apart to aid in building a 
monument to the late Josiah Porter, Adjutant- 
General of the National Guard of the State of 
New York. The league is at present a local 
affair, its membership being limited to regi- 
ments, batteries, battalions and separate com- 
panies in the vicinity of New York City, but its 
organization is on broader lines, and it is ex- 
pected that it will eventually include members 
of the National Guard in many States. 

Each evening the military contests were pre- 
ceded by cy cling and athletic events, and the 
object for which the tournament was organized 
was, with that combination, sufficiently attrac- 
tive and novel to draw large and enthusiastic 
audiences, especially on Wednesday and Satur- 
day evenings. 

The cycle races* caused about the custom- 
ary number of falls, but no one was danger- 
ously injured. There were three accidents in 
the military exhibitions which threatened seri- 
ous results, but all the victims have escaped 
without loss of life or limb. 

For the trophy offered for the military athletic 
championship the leading scores were as fol- 
lows: Twenty-second Regiment, N. G. S. N. 
Y., 134 points ; Fourth Regiment, N. G. N. J., 
69 points ; Twelfth Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., 
31 points. 

Some of the important events decided were : 


roo-vard run, military championship— Tina heat, 
A. Karns, Twenty-second Regiment N. G.S. N. Y., 
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11 1-38.; W. B. Brister, Fourth Regiment, 2; M. W. 
Long, Seventeenth Separate Company N. = S.N.Y., 3. 

220-yard run, of oe heat, J. Higgins, 
Twenty-third Reg. N.G.S.N. Y., 25 3-58.; Pe R. Rogers, 
—a—_. Reg., 2; A. W. Weston, Twenty-sec- 
ond Reg., 

eso-yard | run, military Yarn » eo heat, M. 
W. Long, Seventeenth’S. C., 24s.; W. A. ae Twen- 
ty-second Reg., 2: C. A. Sulzer, Fourth Reg., 3. 

Quarter-mile run, military championship—M. W. 
Long, Seventeenth s. C., 53 1-58.; J. Buck, “tego Reg., 
2; G. G. Hollander, Twenty- -second Reg., 

Half-mile run, heavy marching order —G. G. Hol- 
lander, Twenty-second Reg., 2m. s.; W. F. Mc- 
Laughlin, Twenty-second Reg , 2; E. Collyer, 7 Twenty- 
second Reg.,, 3. 

Half-mile run, novices—Final heat, W. R. Hamilton, 
Seventeenth S. C., 2m. 15 2-5s.; C. J. ‘Aerighi, Twenty- 
third Reg., 2; M. J. Wheeler, Twenty-second Reg., 3. 

Half-mile run, military championship—G. ~ Hol- 
lander, Twenty-second Reg., 2m. 8 158.; W. Mc- 
Laughlin, Twenty-second Reg., 2; P. H. thelaanses, 
Fourth Reg., 3. 

1-mile run, military championship— . G. Hollander, 
Twenty second Reg., 4m. 418.; F. ne Twenty-sec- 
ond Reg., 2; P. H. Christianson, Fourth Reg., 3. 

220- yard “hurdle race, military championship—Final 
heat, W. A. Karns, Twenty -second Reg., 27 4-55.; 
—": Fourth Reg., 2; P. J. Corley, ‘l'wenty- second 

eg 

One- ‘mile relay race, teams of five men, each man to 
run one-fifth of a mile—Twenty- -second Reg., first 
team, 3m. ag9s.; Fourth Reg., 2; Twenty-second Reg., 
second team, 3. 

Half-mile walk, military championship—G. Howka, 
Twenty-second Reg., 3m. 41 2-5s.; L. Liebgold, Fourth 
Re J. Frazer, Fourth Reg., 3. 

Half-r mile bicycle race, military championship— Final 
heat, O. V. Babcock, Twenty-second Reg., 1m. 34 3-5s.; 
7. R. Goodwin, Twelfth Reg., 2 by 2 saa 2. i. Tom: 
linson, Twcuty-second Reg., 3 by 6 yards. 

One-mile bicycle race, military championship — 
_— heat, B. J. Keeler, Twenty-second Reg., 2m. 

o 3-58.; G. W. Crooks, Thirteenth Reg., 2; W. E. 

Mosher, Twenty-second Reg, 3. 

Two-mile bicycle race, military championship—Fin: al 
heat, B. J. Keeler, Twenty-second Reg., 5m. 56 3-5s.; O. 
V. Babcock, Twenty-second Reg., 2; W. T. Torrence, 
Twelfth Reg., 3. 

One-mile tandem bicycle race, military champion- 
ship—Final heat, Twelfth Reg.. T. R. Goodwin and J. 
Thompson, 2m. 48s.; Twelfth Reg., .* Cassera and W. 
Torrence, 2; Twenty-second Reg., A. S. Jungkind and 
B. J: Keeler, 3 

Tandem bicycle pursuit race, two miles’ limit. mili- 
tary championship—Final heat, Twenty-second Reg,, 
O. V. aw ye and W. E. Mosher, 3m. 54s.; Twelfth 
Reg., T . R. Goodwin and ]. Loni 2; Twelfth 
Reg., F. Cassera and W. Torrence, 

Platoon drill, aed drill an “wall- sealing, by 
First Battery, N.G 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 

Their annual indoor open amateur games 
were held March 12th in the armory of the 
Second Regiment C. N. G., at New Haven, 
Conn. Yale furnished a majority of the en- 
tries and took the lion’s share of the prizes. 


so-yard handicap run--Final heat, F. H. Hall, Jr., 
Yale University, 7 feet, 5 2-5s. 

Quarter-mile handicap run—Yale University only, 
J. M. Fisk, 20 yards, 56 4-5s 

Half-mile handicap run— —L, W. — Connecticut 
National Guard, 25 yards, 2m. 5 3 

One mile handicap run—E. R. Tarnshew, University 
of Pennsylvania, 65 yards, 4m. 44 4-58. 

The relay races were about 1,600 yards. 

Relay race—Hartford High School, 13m. 19 2-58.; 
Hillhouse High School, 2. 

Relay race—Battery A, First Artillery, Boston, 
Mass., 3m. 8 4-58.; St. Patrick's Society, 2 

Relay race— Yale University Academic team, 3m. 
6s. ; Scientific team, 2. 

Relay race—Local militia: Governor’s Guards, 1; 
New Haven Grays, 2. 

so-yard hurdle handicap—Final heat, J. J. Peters. Y. 
U., 9 feet, 6 3-55. 

One mile handicap walk—R. Morris, Y. U., 50 seconds, 
7M. 34 1-5S. 

Running high jump handicap—E. C. Waller, Jr., Y 
U., scratch, 6ft. 

Pole vault handicap—R. G. Clapp, Y. U., scratch, 
roft. 10 1-2in. 
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UNITED STATES MILITARY CADETS. 

Their fourth annual indoor class competitions 
were held March ioth, in the gymnasium, un- 
der the auspices of the Officers’ Athletic Asso- 
ciation. The score by classes was as follows : 


1899, 59 points ; ; 1900, 48 points ; 1901, 45 points ; 
1898, 10 points. 


20-yard run—Final heat, Markham, "gg, 2 3:58. 

Potato race—Kromer, °99, 36s. 

Standing high jump—Johnson, 1901, 4ft. rin. 

Running high jump—Munson, ’98, sft. gin. 

Fence vau!t—Perkins, 1900, 6ft. gin. 

Standing broad jump—Johnson, 190%; roft. 3 3-4in. 

Putting 16-lb shot—Scales, ’98, 39ft. 3in. 

Tug of war—Final pull, second class beat fourth 
class in 11 1-5S. 

Pole climbing—Kromer, ‘99, 5 4-55. 

Flying rings—Perkins, 1g00, 1 

Parallel bars—Perkins, 1900, I 

Long horse—Beck, 1901, 1. 

There were exhibitions in boxing, tumbling and. on 
the horizontal bar. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


The annual indoor games were held March 
igth, in the gymnasium, 


20 yards handicap run—Final heat, Williams, 1900, 1 
foot, 2 4 5S. 

Class relay TACES— 1900, 2M. 37 4°5S.; T9OT, 2M. 40 4 55.; 
1898, 2M. 44 4-5S.;.1899, 2M. 40S 

Relay race against time, for a college record—Swift. 
1900; Baillie, 1898; Callahan, 1898; Bray, 1900, 2m. 34 


5S. 
ai 25 yards hurdle pg von atonal 1901, scratch, 1. 
Potato race—R. C. Seaver, 1901, 
Running high i “Ti Cc. Beaver, 1gor, and Potter, 
1goo, tied at sft. 4 1-4in 
Running high kick— “Rowell, 1898, 8ft. rin. 
F ianere’ vault—Danforth, 1900, and Parker, rgor, tied at 
6ft. 5 1-2in. 


PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 


Their annual spring games were held March 
23d, at Exeter, N. H. 

40-yard handicap run, final heat—H. E. Jones, scratch, 
43°58. 

300-yard handicap run—H. E. Jones, scratch, 35s. 

300-yard run—H. F. Jones, 33 2-5s 

600-yard handicap run—Carter, 25 yards, 1m. 19 4-58. 

1ooo-yard handicap run—Farnham, 45 yards, 2m, 28 
3°58. 

4o-yard hurdle handicap—W. Hersey, scratch, 6s. 

Running high-jump handicap—Barker, 2 in., 5 ft. 
1-2 in, 

Pole-vault handicap—Pratt, 10 in., 9 ft. 7 1-4 in. 

Putting 16-lb shot—O. Zimmermann, 37 ft. 2 in, 


BOSTON ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, 

This active club held an open amateur handi- 
cap cross-country run, March 26th, over the 
longer reservoir course—about 10 miles. Four- 
teen athletes started. 

R. J. McDonald, Cambridgeport Gymnasium, 4m. 15s. 
penalty; rh. 2 2-ss. 

J.B Maguire, C. G., 4m. penalty; rh. 26 3-5s. 

R. A. McLennan, C. G., 2m. 15s. penalty; rh. 2m. 16 
4°58. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 


Their annual open indoor games were held 
March 25th in their Exeter street gymnasium, 
Boston, Mass. 


35-yard handicap run, final heat—D. P. ota Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, s ft.; 

35-yard run, novices; final heat—J. Noite, MM. £. Te 
2-58. 

Potato race—F. W. Sweeney, Cambridgeport Gym- 
nasium, 33 4°58 

4o-yard hurdle handicap, final heat— J. F. Went- 
worth, M. I. T., 4 ft.; 5 3-58. 

Running high-jump handicap--W. E. Putnam, Jr., 
M. I. T., scratch; 5 ft. 10 1-2 in. 
roe: vault handicap—A. W. Payne, M. I. T., 5 in.; 10 

3 1-4 in. 

Putting 16-lb shot handicap—E. S. Hopkins, South 
Boston Athletic Association, 2 ft. 6 in.; 37 ft. 10 3-4 in. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE GYMNASTICS. 


New York University and Wesleyan Uni- 
versity contested a match March 25th, in the 
gymnasium of New York University, Uni. 
versity Heights, New York City, and New 
York won by a score of 3 7 points against 35 
points : 


Ps gta high jump—M. Cline, Wesleyan University, 
t 
. Scenes vault—S. A. Dodds, W. U., sree gin. 
Tumbling—W. A. Wyatt, W. U., 
Side horse—F. J. Belcher, New York ¥ ay is 
Club-swinging—R. A. Bowe, N. Y. 
Suspended rings—A. J. Keene, N. v. ats 
Horizontal bar—W. A. Wyatt, W.U, 
Parallel bars—F. J. Belcher, N. Y. U., 1. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE FENCING CHAMPIONSHIP. 


The fifth annual contest for this honor was 
held April 1st and 2d at the Racquet and Tennis 
Club, New York City, the competing teams 
being as follows: 

Columbia—J. L. Ware, J. F. B Mitchell and 

G..T. Kirby. 

Harvard University—M. De Diaz, M. Green 
and F, W. Palfrey. 

Cornell University—A. Bassford, J. E. Gi- 
gnoux and J. T. Hilleary. 

Each fencer of each university fenced a bout 
with each of the representatives of the two other 
universities, thus making necessary 27 matches. 
The several bouts were as follows : 

First bout—Green beat Ware. 

Second bout—De Diaz beat Gignoux, 

Third bout—Mitchell beat Bassford. 

Fourth bout—Kirby beat Palfrey. 

Fifth bout—Green beat Hilleary. 

Sixth bout-—-Mitchell beat De Diaz. 

Seventh bout—Gignoux beat Ware. 

Eighth bout—Bassford beat Palfrey. 

Ninth bout—De Diaz beat Kirby. 

Tenth bout—Mitchell beat Gignoux. 

Eleventh bout—Ware beat Bassford. 

Twelfth bout—Hilleary beat Palfrey. 

Thirteenth bout—Green beat Kirby. 

Fourteenth bout—Ware beat Palfrey. 

Fifteenth bout—Mitchell beat Hilleary. 

Sixteenth bout—Green beat Gignoux. 

Seventeenth bout—De Diaz beat Bassford. 

Eighteenth bout—Ware beat Hilleary. 

Nineteenth bout— Kirby beat Gignoux. 

Twentieth bout— Mitchell beat Green. 

Twenty-first bout—Kirby beat Bassford. 

Twenty-second bout—De Diaz beat Hilleary. 

Twenty-third bout—Gignoux beat Palfrey. 

Twenty-fourth bout—Green beat Bassford. 

Twenty fifth bout—Hilleary beat Kirby. 

Twenty-sixth bout—De Diaz beat Ware. 

Twenty-seventh bout—Mitchell beat Palfrey. 


The total scores were as follows : 


Columbia won 12 and lost 6. 
Harvard won 10 and lost 8. 
Cornell won 5 and lost 13. 


THE CROSS-COUNTRY CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


The individual and team championships were 
contested April 2d at Morris Park, New York, 
under the management and at the expense of 
the Knickerbocker Athletic Club. The course 
was five circuits of the New Steeplechase 
Course, making a total of about 6% miles. 
Each circuit had one water-jump and eight 
other obstacles, catalogued successively as 
Liverpool, brush, bank and gripe, band, hedge, 
natural brush, Liverpool and hedge. The 
weather was disagreable, with some rain and a 
chilly wind, and the field was too soft for fast 
time. 

The starters included eight teams and a few 
individual entries. Each team was allowed to 
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start 10 men, but only the first five were scored. 
Each man received a number corresponding 
to his position at the finish, and the numbers 
of the first five men in each team were added 
together, the lowest total taking the champion- 
ship, the next the second prize, etc. Prizes 
were given to the first three teams, and also to 
the first three individuals. 

Geo. W. Orton, who won the individual 
championship last year in the colors of the New 
York Athletic Club, was successful again this 
year, cantering across the line more than a fur- 
long ahead of his nearest pursuer and _ plainly 
outclassing his opponents both in running and 
hurdling. He has given up his local club mem- 
eg and now runs for the Toronto, Ont., 
Lacrosse and Athletic Association. 

The individual prize winners were G. W. 
Orton, Toronto Lacrosse and Athletic Associa- 
tion, 35m. 41 2-5s.; J. F. Malloy, Xavier A. A 
36m. 24s.; C. H. Herche, Knickerbocker A. C., 
36m. 27S. 

The teams finished as follows: 

Knickerbocker A. C.:C. H. Herche, 3; G. M. Trede, 
7; G. H. Hollander, 8; W. M. Lightpipe,9: W. E. 
Grady, 15; total, 42 points. 

Xavier A. A., 64 points. . 

Cambridgeport, Mass., Gymnasium, g7 points. 

Pastime A. C., 137 points. 

Star A. C., 146 pvints. 

Cornell University, 148 points. 

St. George A. C., 17, points. 

New West Side A. C., 235 points. 





’ 


PACIFIC COAST RECORDS, 


The University of California held its ninth 
annual championship field day at Berkeley Oval 
on Saturday, April 2d. Several coast or uni- 
versity records were broken, chiefly by sopho- 
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mores or freshmen, who have some years before 
them at the university. Jack Hoffman, with a 
pole vault of 11 ft., broke the coast record of 10 
ft. 10 1-3 in., held by Dole, of Stanford Uni- 
versity. C. R. Broughton, with a running broad 
jump of 22 ft. 9 1-2 in , broke the University of 
California record ae 22 ft., held by Chester 
Woolsey. Walsh, who did the mile walk in 
7m. 24s., broke the university record of 7m, 24 
1-5s., held by Griffin. Bakewell made the good 
time of 16s. in the 120 yard hurdle race, and did 
the 220-yard hurdle in 26 2-5s, The full results 
are appended : 


too-yard dash—Drum, 1900, 1; Woolsey, 1901, 2; 
Broughton, tgoo, 3. Time, 10 2-58. 

1-mile run— — 4 1; Tolman, 1901, 2; Carpenter, 

ret 3. Time, 4m. 
120-yard handles takewell, ‘98, 1; Dawson, 1900, 2 
Miller, ‘98, 3. Time, 16s. 

1-mile walk— Walsh, 1901, 1 ; Westerfeld, 1900, 2; De- 

laschmutt, 1901, 3._ Time, 7m. 248 
440-yard dash—Hinz, 1901, walked over in 55S. 

880 yard run—W. oe” ‘99, 1; Moser, 1go1, 2; 
Scott, rg01, 3. Time, 2m. 5 2 

220-yard Sucdientakewel, “498, 1; Woolsey, 1901, 2; 
Dawson, 1900, Time, 26 2-5s. 

220-yard dash— Drum, 1900, 1; Hinz, 1901, 2. T ime, 238. 

Putting 16-lb shot— Woolsey, 1901, 1, 40 ft. 1 - : Gui- 
berson, rgor, 2, 39 ft. 3 in.; Peck, 1900, 3, 38 ft. 

Running high jump—Hoffman, 1900, 1} Bakew ell, "98, 
2; Miller, °98, 3. Height, 5 ft. 9 3-4 in. 

Running broad jump—Broughton, 1900, 1; Wood- 
rum, Oakland High School, 2; Mumma, ‘98, 3. Dis- 
tance, 22 ft. 9 1-2 in. 

ea vault—Hoffman, 1400, 1; Mumma, ’098, 2. Height, 
11 ft. 

Throwing 16-lb hammer—Guiberson, 1gor, 1: distance, 
130 ft. Harper, °99, 2; distance, 118 ft. O°Toole, 1900, 
3; distance, 100 ft. 


The cinder-path was in good condition and 
the weather favorable to fast time. 


ARTHUR INKERSLEY, 


ROWING. 


AQUATIC MISUNDERSTANDINGS. 

HE amateur oarsmen of America have 
good reason to anticipate an unusually 
busy and prosperous season, but the row- 
ing sky is not without a few clouds, 

The Intercollegiate Rowing Association will 
hold its annual regatta on or about July rst, 
the competing colleges being certainly Cornell, 
Columbia and Pennsylvania, probably Wis- 
consin, and possibly Toronto, but no course 
has yet been selected, the choice being now 
narrowed down to Poughkeepsie and Saratoga 

After months of negotiation, Yale, Harvard 
and Cornell agreed to row at New London, 
June 23d or 24th, and everyone thought that 
affair a fixture, but weeks after the arrange- 
ment was made it is announced that these 
dates will interfere with Harvard's class days 
and that the Yale faculty have definitely for- 
bidden their crew to row any race before June 
27th. It would seem that these points might 
have been foreseen, or at least expected, at the 
time the agreement was come to, but no men- 
tion of them was made. Yale and Harvard 
have asked Cornell to postpone the race fora 
week, which Cornell cannot do on account of 
her race at Poughkeepsie or Saratoga July rst, 
and it now seems possible that Harvard and 
Yale will row June 30th or July ist, without 
Cornell. 


The Regatta Committee of the N. A. A. O. 
publicly announced, several weeks ago, that it 
had chosen Philadelphia as the place of its 
annual national championship regatta for 
1898, but it has not been stated what oars- 
men and clubs of Philadelphia joined in 
inviting the committee to make this selec- 
tion. Almost all the reputable rowing clubs 
of Philadelphia are members of the Schuyl- 
kill Navy, and that body, at a_ meeting 
held April 4th, voted, with three dissenting 
voices, that they would not countenance or 
assist in the promotion of the regatta. This 
will throw the whole burden of preliminary 
management on the three dissenting clubs and 
the few clubs not members of the Schuylkill 
Navy, and will no doubt retard collection of the 
money necessary for the success of the affair. 

The rights and wrongs of this misunder- 
standing need not be discussed here, but the 
action of the Schuylkill Navy certainly seems 
ill-timed, and it would have been less liable to 
criticism if made when the subject was before 
the Regatta Committee. A plain statement to 
this committee that a majority of the amateur 
clubs of Philadelphia did not intend to co-op- 
erate in managing the regatta would certainly 
have led to the selection of another course and 
the avoidance of the existing unpleasantness. 


W. B. Curtis. 

















CYCLING. 


NOTES OF THE MONTH. 

N voting to exclude 
women and chil- 
dren fromcentury 
runs held under 
their auspices, for 

the present year at 
least, the Century 
Wheelmen of New 
York City have set an 
example which should 
be followed by every 
bicycle club in the United States. 


The Union Société Frangaise of sports has 
ruled to exclude motor-vehicle pacing from 
regular cycle competition events. Records 
made in such a manner will hereafter be rec- 
ognized only as trials against time. 


The New York division of the Century Road 
Club of America will conduct their annual 
spring century run from Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Oakdale, L. I., and return, on May 15th, 1898. 


A hill-climbing contest between motor-car- 
riages was recently held in Paris. The auto- 
mobiles were driven by M. Rene de Knyff and 
Baron de Zeylen, president of the Automobile 
Club, of France. Although the roads were in 
poor condition for such a trial, the contesting 
vehicles climbed Suresnes Hill at the rate of 
fifteen miles an hour, Baron de Zeylen reach- 
ing its top seventeen seconds in advance of M. 
Rene de Knyff. 

An elevated cycle path is now being built 
‘between Pasadena and Los Angeles, Cal., 
running nine miles through a picturesque coun- 
try. This unique cycle way is eighteen feet 
above the surfaces of the streets, but in some 
of the valleys it is elevated fully fifty feet, and 
through one hill a short cut is being made to 
continue the path at grade. 


Amateur racing is at such a low ebb in the 
British Isles that the famous amateur long- 
distance competition events, notably the Cuca 
Cup and Anchor Shield races, may be aban- 
doned this year, for lack of interest. 


President Potter, of the L. A. W., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. Otto Dorner, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., as chairman of the High- 
way Improvement Committee, and Mr, E. 
Kostomlatsky, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, as chair- 
man of the Rules and Regulations Committee 
of the League. Both of these gentlemen have 
already served one or more terms, and their 
reappointment has given general satisfaction. 


The Tracy bicycle baggage bill, intended to 
secure free transportation throughout the State 
of Kentucky for bicycles, when accompanied b 
their owners, was passed late in March by bot 
houses of the Legislature, but was lost through 
the veto of the Governor. 


The committees of the National Board of 
Trade of Cycle Manufacturers for the coming 
year are as follows: Membership—A. L. Gar- 
ford, J. A. Carter and R. S. Conertord ; Charges 





—C. S. Dikeman, W. A. Redding and counsel ; 
Legislation—F. J. Stimson, W. T. White and 
George R. Bidwell; Transportation—Joseph 
McKee, A. R. Peck, A. L. Moore, C. F. Smith 


and Kirk Brown; Arbitration—W. A. Red- 
ding, R. L, Coleman, R. Philip Gormully and 
counsel, 


NATIONAL CIRCUIT DATES, 

The Northern portion of the 1898 National 
Racing Circuit will be started at Washington, 
D, C., with a tournament under the auspices of 
the District of Columbia Division L. A. W., on 
May 19th, and end in the same city on October 
6th, with a meeting to be held by the Park 
Bicycle Club, unless subsequently extended 
until a later date. The following National Cir- 
cuit assignments have already been made, the 
schedule being liable to some slight alterations 
as the season advances : 


Washington, District of Columbia Division, May 109; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Woodside Park, May 20; Manhattan 
Beach, N. Y., Quill Club, May 21; Boston, Mass., 
Charles River Park, May 28; Providence, R. I., Cres- 
cent Park track, May 30; New York, Berkeley Oval, 
June 1; Springfield, Mass., Springfield Bicycle Club, 
June 4; Rochester, N. Y., American Cycle Racing As- 
sociation, June 7; Buffalo, N. Y., Athletic Field Asso- 
ciation, June 9; New York, National Cycledrome, June 
11; Bridgeport, Conn., Pleasure Beach, June 15; Hills 
Grove, R. I., Collingswood Bicycle track, June 18; 
Philadelphia, Pa., Willow Grove Park track, June 21, 
22; Washington, D.C., Park = Club, June 23; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Kings County heelmen, June 25; 
New York, Berkeley Oval, June 28. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Associated Cycle Clubs, July 1, 2: 
Newark, N. J., Bicycle Track Company, July 4; Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Athletic Field Association, July 9; New 
York, Berkeley Ova!, July 14; Philadelphia, Pa., Cas- 
tle Wheelmen, July 16; Asbury Park, N. J., American 
Cycle Racing Association, fey 21; Newark, N. J., Ata- 
lanta Wheelmen, July 23; Rochester, N. Y., American 
Cycle Racing Association, July 28; Buffalo, N. Y., As- 
sociated Cycling Clubs, July 30; Erie, Pa., Cycle and 
Athletic Association, August 1; Cleveland, O., Erie 
Cycle and Athletic Association, August 3, 4; Dayton, 
O., Dayton Bicycle Club, August 6; Indianapolis, Ind., 
National Meet, August 10, 11, 13; Fort Wayne, Ind., 
August 16, 17; St. Louis, Mo., St. Louis Cycle Racing 
Association, August 20; Louisville, Ky., Fountain 
Ferry, August 23; Washington, D. C., Division, Au- 
gust 26; New York Quill Club, August 27. 

Philadelphia, Willow Grove, August 30; Reading, 
Pa., Penn Wheelmen, August 31; Mahony City, Pa.; 
Mahony City Athletic Association, September 1; 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.. West End Wheelmen, September 3, 
Springfield, Mass., September 5; Waterbury, Conn., 
September 7; New York, Berkeley Oval, September 
8; Boston, Mass., Charles River Park, September 10; 
New Haven, Conn., September 13; Bridgeport, Conn., 
Pleasure Beach, September 15; Newark, N. J., Bicycle 
Track Company, September 17; New York, Manhat- 
tan Beach, September 22: Providence, R. 1., Crescent 
Park, September 24; Trenton, N. J., Interstate Fair, 
September 26. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Woodside Park, September 28, 29 ; 
New York, National Cycledrome, October 1; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Park Bicycle Club, October 6, 


RACING BOARD PERSONNEL, 


The 1898 National Racing Board of the L. A. 
W. consists of six members, to each of whom 
has been assigned a section of the United 
States, for the granting of sanctions, settle- 
ment of disputes, and general oversight of 
cycle-racing interests, under the direction of 
the chairman. Racing men and meet pro- 
moters residing in New York State should ad- 
dress all applications for sanctions and all cor- 
respondence to Mr. A. D. Wait, Cohoes, N. Y.; 
those in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, beng, co North 
and South Carolina, to Mr. Albert Mott (chair- 
man), Park Heights, Baltimore, Md.; those in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, to Mr. 








Arthur W. Robinson, 4 Post Office Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; those in Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida, to Mr. 
Herbert W. Foltz, Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; those in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota and Missouri, 
to Mr. J. B. Sheridan, ‘‘The Republic,” St. 
Louis, Mo.; and those in Nebraska, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, Ok- 
lahoma, Indian Territory, Colorado, Wyoming, 
California, Nevada, Oregon, Arizona, Utah, 
Washington, Idaho and Montana, to Mr. W. I, 
Doty, the Denver Wheel Club, Denver, Col. 
Cc. R. C. MATTERS, 

The 1897 report of the Century Road Club of 
America displays some remarkable statistics 
anent that branch of the sport in the United 
States. The most notable performance of the 
past year was the riding of 253 registered cen- 
turies by Mr. John M. ee of Philadelphia, 
Pa., with Mr. John H. George and Mr, Milton 
N. Keim, both of Philadelphia also, second and 
third, with 226 and 225 centuries, respectively. 
The best previous record was 156 centuries, 
ridden in 1896 by Mr. John H. George. Fol- 
lowing is a list of the leaders in the club’s na- 
tional competition for 1897, as furnished by the 
report of Secretary Andrus: 





Rider. Made in 1897. Total. 

J. M. Nobre, Philadelphia, Pa.... ............. 253 303 
. H. George, Philadelphia, Pa................. 226 376 

M. N. Keim, Philadelphia, Pa.................. 225 324 
W. H. Kueck, Colorado Springs, Col.......... 5 188 
5. Ei; inter, THOS, ©. « ...0.000006ss0s00eee5es 234 
i ks MARE, SORTING, BRO 605s onsecccowvcvcesse 5 165 
Mrs. A. M. C. Allen, Worcester, Mass. ‘ 127 
C. L. Achard, Cleveland, O............ é g2 
Se, Be COON A ORCRINO. BIN... ccccccccscecscsce 200 
RR ALC TS De eee eee 69 80 
W. H. Anderson, New York. ..sssccesssseseeee 69 70 
Mrs. George Bunker, gr le BE. scesvsecesess 60 150 
OU a er rr 58 60 
Reginald Merriman, East y CREE Mis Jovcness 54 54 
Louis Rippetoe, Terre Hi BRED EE ccs cccnnecce 52 122 
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Following are the leaders by States, in the 
order of the number of centuries : 











State. Rider. Centuries, 
hae ene lvania. ye Nobre, Philadelphia........ 253 
COMTAGED 2. ..50000. Kueck, Colorado Springs. 158 
TPIED 05 ceecescees i He Hunter, Toledo............. 130 
Maine........ R, Lang, Portland.... .. ..... 126 
Massachusetts, hey A.M. C. Allen, Worcester.. 108 
THinOis....cccccess R. E. O'Connor, Chicago......... 82 
New Jersey....... W.S. Harvey, Beverly........... 69 
New York..... ...W. H. Anderson, New York..... 69 
INGiIANA. 6005000600. Louis Rippetoe, Terre Haute.. 2 
Maryland.......... S. Warns, Baltimore.......... 45 
Wisconsin......... W. D. Harper, Jr., Milwaukee... 39 
Nebraska...... ... W. L. Foster, Superior........... 35 
New Hampshire. . F. Marshall, Nashua.......... 22 
Minnesota......... .R.S. Swartz, St. Paul........ 20 
Rhode Island ..... Ve Graves, Providence........ 14 
| eer Hi T. Sibley, St. Lowls....ceseoess 14 
Dist. of Columbia-R. C. Williams, W ashington..... 12 
Kentucky . G. Crawford, Louisville...... 1t 
reer .. A. Mauch, Waukon.......-. .. 7 
California. ..E. O. Kragness, San Francisco. 7 
West Virginia.....W. Herman Smith, Charleston. 7 
Vermont.........+. C. W. Pennington, Rutiand...... 4 
New Brunswick...F. H. J. Ruel, St. Johns.......... 3 
Connecticut..... ay Grieb, Bridgeport....... 3 
Kansas. oi -E. P. Root, Jr., Lebanon.......... 3 
Michigan censenedais 1. oa. . Jennings, a, as 3 
cS er W.S. McKean, Portland......... 2 
Georgia.......... pe Konetzko, Darien........ I 


Among the most noteworthy of the single 
performances by members of the club for 1897 
were the following: J. M. Nobre, Philadel- 
phia, 17 double centuries, 1 triple and 1 quad- 
ruple century ; J. H. George, Philadelphia, 19 
double and 3 triple centuries; F. R. Lang, 
Portland, Me., 4 double, 1 triple, I quadruple 
century; R. Merriman, East Orange, N J., 3 
double, 1 triple century ; Bert Holland, Terre 
Haute, Ind., 3 double, 1 quadruple century ; W. 
W. Clayton, Baltimore, Md., 2 double, 1 triple, 
I quadruple century; C. W. Parkins, Jersey 
City, N. J., 2 double, 1 quadruple century ; O. 
M. Beck and Roy M. Davis, Cleveland, O., and 
F. G. Clark, Chicago, Ill., each 4 double cen- 
turies. 

THE PROWLER. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


George E. B., Providence, R. I.—The whole 
of the foot does not stop, because when the ball 
or toe rests, on the ice the heel still swings for- 
ward with the leg, but that portion of the foot 
under which the skate touches the ice in the 
push-off always comes to a stand-still,else there 
could be no push-off, and sometimes it not only 
stops, but moves dackward, when the skate is 
dull or the ice very hard. The angle at which 
the foot is turned outward with the stroke va- 
ries with individual skaters, just as it does in 
walking. Some skate nearly straight forward 
and others turn the foot almost at a right angle 
with the course. 

A. F. G., Saginaw, Mich.—All the principal 
clubs are associated or allied with the United 
States Golf Association. A list of the clubs 
and their locations and secretaries is given in 
Spalding’s Official Golf Guide. 

Bachelor, Greensburg, Pa.—Rockland Bea- 
gle Kennels, Nannet, N. Y., and Royal Forest 
Beagle Kennels, Wrightsville, Pa. 

Cobby.—-Except where roadsters are concern- 
ed, all horses look better without bearing reins, 
at least all horses that carry their heads well do. 
And if a horse does not carry his head well he 


had better besold. Then. too, while their intelli- 
gent use may do no harm, the carelessness and 
ignorance of grooms in adjusting them is too 
often the source of great cruelty. In a recent 
letter addressed to the E nglish papers, the Duke 
of Portland, the Master of the Horse, says: 
‘Will you kindly allow measmall spacein your 
valuable paper to call attention of owners of 
carriages to the great disfigurement which an 
unnecessarily tight bearing rein is to their 
horses? A bearing rein, when properly fitted, 
is no doubt, ina great many instances, a neces- 
sary and useful appliance, but it becomes an 
instrument of torture and a hideous eyesore 
when it is too tight or badly adjusted.” 

Q.—The best restorative on returning from a 
long ride is a quick sponge bath in moderately 
warm water, followed by considerable friction. 

Icicle.—The fastest official time made in the 
world for last season was by Commodore R. M. 
Anderson's Lorna, of Lake Pepin (Wis.) Ice 
Yacht Club, covering a triangular course three 
times around, a total of 20 miles, in 39 min- 
utes 7 seconds ; actual distance sailed, 30 miles, 
The Lorna is a third- class yacht carrying 404 
square feet of canvas. 
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A TYPICAL SCENE ON MUSKOKA LAKES, 


A LAND OF SPORT 


ANADA, and that portion of the New 
England States through which the 
popular Grand Trunk Railway system 
runs, are par excellence in attractions 

held out to that large and increasing brother- 
hood of pleasure-seekers called tourists, 
and also have their full quota of delights and 
adventure for the sportsman and angler. The 
main artery of this great railway extends 
from the Atlantic Ocean, starting at Port- 
land, Me., and running to Chicago, through one 
of the most beautiful portions of the States 
of Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, con- 
veying passengers to the Rangeley Lakes, 
whose waters abound with trout and land- 
locked salmon; to the heart of the White 
Mountains, the grandeur of whose mighty and 
lofty peaks and deep valleys leaves a lasting 
impression upon the beholder ; then on to Can- 
ada, the first principal point to be reached in 
the Dominion being the beautiful city of Mon- 
treal, where the stranger has a world of natural 
beauty and whole volumes of historical ro- 
mance to delight. instruct and amuse him. 
From this latter city a detour can be made to 
Quebec, ‘the Gibraltar of America,” whose 
quaint buildings and medizval ideas in the con. 
struction of its fortifications are a source of 
curiosity ; as one writer has said, ‘‘ Quebec is a 


AND PLEASURE. 


bit of the Medizeval Old World transplanted to 
the New.” ‘There are many interesting sights 
in close contiguity to this city which attract 
thousands of tourists every summer. The 
‘‘Shrine of La Bonne Ste. Anne” is but a few 
miles away and is reached by rail, while a drive 
of nine miles brings the sight-seer to the 
Falls of Montmorency. From Quebec, steam- 
er can be taken for the Lower St. Lawrence 
ports and the far-famed Saguenay River. A 
few hours north by rail the Lake St. John Dis- 
trict, where the ouananiche abounds, can be 
reached, The Grand Trunk Railway is also 
the most direct and popular route from the 
West to Portland, Me., resorts on the beautiful 
Casco Bay, Old Orchard Beach and all seaside 
points on the Atlantic coast. 

Westward from Montreal, this popular route 
passes through all the principal suburban sum- 
mer resorts along the River St. Lawrence, at 
which thousands of the é/cte of Montreal live 
during the season; thence to Gananoque, a 
pretty town situated almost in the midst of the 
Thousand Islands. The name of this town is 
taken from the Indian, and means ‘ Place of 
health.” 

At this point recently has been built one of 
the largest hotels on the River St. Lawrence, 
called the ‘‘ Gananoque Inn,” which has all the 


















HUNTING NEAR LAKE ROSSEAU. 


appointments and modern ideas for the com- 
fort of travelers. Gananoque is also one of the 
best railway termini for the trip through the 
Thousand Islands, 

Toronto, ‘‘ the Queen City of Canada,” with 
its magnificent streets and handsome build- 
ings, is a favorite city for the tourist. 

The principal parts of the country, however, 
which this article will deal with, are those situ- 
ated in the northern part of the province of 
Ontario, which are attracting sportsmen and 
tourists from all points of the compass. These 
are the Muskoka District, Lake of Bays, and 
the Islands of Georgian Bay, located north 
of Toronto, and the Stony Lake country north 
of Peterboro’, all reached by the Grand 
Trunk. 


THE MUSKOKA LAKES. 


These lakes lie embedded within a surround- 
ing of some of the most beautiful scenery in 


the world, at an altitude of 





A LAND OF SPORT AND PLEASURE. 


miles), all connected and navi- 
gable by steamers from the 
starting-point, Muskoka 
Wharf, to the northern ex- 
tremity of Lake Joseph. 

To hunters it isa paradise ; 
deer, bear, fox and partridge 
abound, while the gamiest of 
trout and bass and the weight- 
iest of maskinonge are the 
delight of all who tempt its 
waters with rod and line. 

An occasional eagle soars 
overhead, and the coaster by 
shallow shores can hardly 
fail, now and again, to startle 
a heron or a bittern, either wad- 
ing in the water or flying with 
long legs stretched behind him. 
The red squirrel is abundant on 
island and mainland, and the 
rabbit, or Canadian hare, is not uncommon, 
while mink and martens seek their food along 
the water's edge, too rocky for the muskrat, and 
the lumbering porcupine gratifies his stupid 
curiosity with a gaze at the passing canoe, 

By avery large number in America the holi- 
day season is looked forward to as the one 
bright spot in the year when the worry of busi- 
ness is cast aside and life is given up to enjoy- 
ment. ‘To these, this locality is recommended. 
Experience and unlimited testimony have 
proved that in the Muskoka Lake District is to 
be found the elysium of the sportsman, the 
Mecca of the tourist. The hotel accommoda- 
tion is all that can be desired, and about forty 
hostelries and boarding-houses are scattered 
along the line of the steamboat route. 

These lakes have an atmosphere that is 
not only dry and pure, but light, a matter of 
great importance in cases where the lungs are 
affected, and bearing along with it the health- 
giving properties of pine forests everywhere 
surrounding. 

Hay. fever cannot exist here, and the patient 
driven from home by that scourge finds imme- 





over five hundred fcet above 
Lake Ontario, a little over 
a hundred miles north of 
Toronto, 

Mere word-painting and 
imagery are inadequate 
to describe the beauties of 
this fairy land, and the trip 
must be taken to be appre- 
ciated. The Muskoka lakes 
are numbered by the thou- 
sand, but the principal ones 
are Muskoka (twenty-five 
miles), Rosseau (fifteen 
miles) and Joseph (twelve 





MUSKOKA WHARF STATION, 








A LAND OF SPORT AND PLEASURE, 


diate relief without medication ; and the victim 
of overwork, brought to the verge of nervous 
prostration, will soon’ find himself pulling an 
oar with the vigor of a voyageur. 

If you are inclined to a love of the backwoods 
and the many charms of nature as presented 


man, deer, beaver, otter, duck, partridge and 
wild geese. 
GEORGIAN BAY. 


One of the grandest trips that Ontario affords 
is through the islands of Georgian Bay. It is 





A TROUT 


here, do not fail to spend your next vacation in 
the Muskoka Lakes District. 


LAKE OF BAYS DISTRICT. 


The region in the vicinity of Huntsville. Ont., 
has been designated the ‘t Switzerland of On- 
tario.’ The village of Huntsville is situated 145 
miles from ‘Toronto, and is reached only by the 
lines of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way system. At this point the 





RIVER.—MUSKOKA DISTRICT. 


estimated that there are about thirty thousand 
islands in this immense arm of Lake Huron, 
In general character they resemble those of the 
St. Lawrence River and Muskoka Lakes, but, 
of course, are infinitely more numerous, and 
still retain their original wild picturesqueness, 
Hour after hour, as the steamer glides on 
through narrow channels, in and out of innu- 








railway connects with an ad- | 
mirable steamship service, 
which carries the tourist or 
sportsman up through the dif- 
ferent lakes to Portage, where 
stage can be taken for the 
Lake of Bays, which is a mile 
distant over a good and pictur- 
esque roadway. Taking boat 
again here, a sail of twenty 
miles through the Lake of Bays 
brings us to Baysville. The 
waters in these parts, being in 
the granite region, are well 
stocked with salmon trout, 
speckled trout, white fish, bass 
and ling, all affording good 
sport for rod and troll. In the 
brooks, small streams and 
rivers, speckled trout abound, 
and remarkable sport can be en 
joyed at any time. The hunting 
is also very good, and among 
the game may be found, to the 
heart’s content of the sports- 





PENINSULA LAKE.—LAKE OF 








BAYS DISTRICT. 
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AMONG Jith THIRTY ‘THOUSAND ISLANDS OF 


merabie bays and inlets, island after island 
succeeds one another in an unbroken continuity 
—islands of every conceivable shape and size. 
Some are bare and rocky; others are clad in 
verdure. For one hundred and seventy miles 
the steamer passes through this panorama of 
island scenery, and on to Manitoulin Islands, 
the largest in the group, and known to the 
Indians as ‘‘the Islands of the Great Spirit.” 
The Grand Trunk Railway trains from the 
East and West via Toronto connect with the 
steamers running on this route, at Collingwood. 


STONY LAKE DISTRICT, 

The Stony Lake District is situated about thir- 
teen miles north of Peterboro’, on the line of the 
Grand Trunk Railway system, and is reached 
by boat from Lakefield, distance about nine 
miles by rail from Peterboro’. Steamers run 
daily and thread their way up the crooked 
channel of Lake Katchawanooka (Lake of 


GEORGIAN BAY, 


many rapids), through 
stretches of drowned land 
covered with wild rice, the 
home of thousands of wild 
ducks and geese. Young’s 
Point is soon reached, 
where the steamer is locked 
before passing into Clear 
Lake, a lovely stretch of 
water, some four miles long 
and about one mile wide. 
When calm this lake re- 
sembles a large sheet of 
glass, as it is devoid of is- 
lands, and has only for con- 
trast the sky overhead and 
the shore trees mirrored in 
its placid waters. What a 
change greets the eye as 
the steamer reaches the en- 
trance to Stony Lake! Here 
the prospect is entirely dif- 
ferent. Hundreds of islands 
dot the waters of this lake 
and break the monotony of 
the journey for at least ten 
miles. 

This is a spot where the toiler can find rest 
and recuperate his lost vitality. Away from 
the bustle of city life and far from the ‘* mad- 
ding crowd,” we ‘‘ throw physic to the dogs” 
and build up our health and strength with pure 
air and happy surroundings. 

Capital tishing is also to be had in these parts, 
bass, maskinonge and trout being plentiful, 
During the latter part of the season there is an 
abundance of deer, duck, grouse, and wild 
geese, which are found in the woods and ponds. 

Passengers and others reaching the Grand 
Trunk Railway system vza Niagara Falls are 
conveyed over the magnificent new single-arch 
double-track steel bridge which spans Niagara's 
gorge, and which was built last year at an 
enormous cost, to replace the old Suspension 
Bridge. From the train, while crossing this 
beautiful structure, passengers have a bird’s- 
eye view of the Falls, and also of the boiling 
and foaming waters of the gorge below. 











GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY'S SINGLE STEEL ARCH BRIDGE OVER 














NIAGARA RIVER. 














